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JACK MINER, Naturalist, Author and Lecturer 
Photo taken in Jack Miner’s Rose garden in his back- 
yard on the Kingsville Sanctuary. 
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Wales Road Gardens 











A. G. Britsch, Prop’r. 
Box 53 Toledo, O. 


Sta. A. 





Growers of ‘“Worth-While” varieties 
of Peonies, Iris and Gladioli. 

















George H. Baxe 


CHAZY 
Clinton Co., New York 


Grower of Gladiolus 





Send in your name for latest catalogue. 
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HUNTINGTON BEACH 
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OUR RETAIL LIST 


is now ready for mailing. We will be pleased 
to mail you a copy. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 


Wayland, - - Ohio 








ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


Gladiolus Grower 


1112 N. E. 18th St. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 








Finest of Gladiolus 


We are growers of the finest varieties of 
Gladiolus in the country. All true-to-name; 
get in your orders early. Send at once for 
price list. 

Midwest Gladiolus Gardens 

— Post Office Box No. 162 — 

East Des Moines, - - Iowa 














Cc. C. THAYER 


Grower of over one hundred varieties selected 
from all new, rare and standard 


ADIOLI, 


will close out surplus stock at very low 
prices. Write for just what you want. 


321 Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

















Gladiolus Los Angeles 


_The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
pink tinted orange, with orange tinted carmine 
oat. 


The most beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 


The City of Los Angeles used over 7,500 
dozen of the cut blooms in one month. 


But best of all, it is a “cut and come again” 
Gladiolus. The first of a new type approach- 
img perpetual blooming. Even when cut 
within 3 in. of the ground a very large pro- 
portion immediately branches at _ that 
point and sends up a new spike thus doubling 
the time a bed of them shows blossoms. 
Third spikes occasionalty. 


Reasonably priced. Growers and amateurs 
send for my special offers, also pamphlets 
“* New Creations in Gladioli,” ‘“* Gladiolus 
Price List,” ‘‘Iris Price List,” etc. 








C. E. HOUDYSHEL 


LA VERNE, > . CALIF. 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


_ Peonies-Iris 








SESE ERR 
PAEONIES - IRIS 


50 ACRES 10 Acres 











Best Commercial and Newer Varieties 
Write for Catalogues 











Gilbert H. Wild & Son 


Sarcoxie - Mo. 





























Cc ss 
939 Mallory Ave. N., 


PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS | 
Specialize in 
Gladioli and Delphiniums i 


Our seed is from the famous Wrexham and Hood. | 
acre strain * $1.00 per ee 4 For a short | 
time we make a very special price on planting: 
stock in lots of 100 J. A. Lat om 
Douglas and Richard Diener. Drop a card today ' 


Carbone, Mrs. 


Cc. PIPER | 
Portland, Oregoa | 




















EDGAR KEEFER FLOWER GARDENS 
Andrews, Indiana 








You will like our 1925-26 ofterings. 
Better send us your name and address 
plainly written now. 























The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad and other 1925 Novelties. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc, | 








Joerg’s White | 


Catalogue upon request. : 


New Hyde Park L. 1., N.Y. 

















My 
Gladiolus | 
Guide Book 


is worth having. A Customer says: 
“Your system of classification and descrip- 
tion is the best I have seen.”’ Write for it. 


Se i a com 


I am quoting special prices on 


COWEE’S SCARLET WONDER, 


planting stock and cormels. 


GOLDEN DREAM, (Groff), leads all 
the yellows. Let me tell you what others , 
say about it. $15.00each. All sizes and | 
Cormels for sale. 


ROSES- As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
Specialists in Canadian Grown Rose Stock, 
Sardis, B.C., I am offering the choicest 
grade of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for | 
fall delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write ° 
me your requirements. ' 





J. W. CROW. IRIS 
Lynnwood Ave., GLADIOLUS 
SIMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 


Ontario HARDY LILIES 
Mention Flower Grower 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 


Single Copy, 20c. 
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Jack Miner and His Friends of the Sky and Soil 


’ 


ERHAPS most interesting of all 
to lovers of plant and flower life 
will be the changes Mr. Miner 
has wrought in and about his 
home farm. For here he has in- 


deed worked wonders—added to the 
fields of purely utilitarian agricul- 
ture the sweet delights of a garden; 
made his “impossible” theories of 
reforestation to become living real- 
ities; and reclaimed, when they had 
all but disappeared, the feathered 


Songsters native to this part of 
Canada. 
Originally Essex County was 


wooded principally with Soft Maples, 
Elms and Cottonwoods. When these 





BY MARGARET WADE 


(Continued from November number) 


were cleared away there remained the 
almost dead-level fields of alternate 
heavy clay and loam soil that, in con- 
junction with the moderate climate in 
this, the most southerly portion of all 


Pe 
ies 
+ 
i 
t 


fers—native to the highlands of the 
Province. “But,” his neighbors said, 
“you can’t grow those kinds of trees 
here.” One’s grandfather had tried 
it, and his father tried it; and some- 








Jack Miner Standing in His Path Arched with Roses 


Canada, were found particularly suited 
to the production of such crops as 
Corn, Tobacco, Tomatoes, Melons and 
fruits;—among them the choicest of 
America’s Peaches. 

Not long after the open, level fields 
had been achieved, people began to 
appreciate the advantage of a certain 
amount of forest conservation; or, 
lacking that, of reforestation. And in 
this connection they sought the harder 
woods—Hard Maples, Oaks and coni- 


body’s Uncle Ben had tried it; and 
here and there one, himself, had tried 
it. And it couldn’t be done. Today 
Jack Miner has hundreds of hard- 
wood trees forming a grove that is 
one of the finest bird sanctuaries on 
the continent. In planting these, he 
followed what, in hunting in the 
northern forests, he has observed 
to be Nature’s plan; that is to 
surround a patch of deciduous trees 
with a ring of evergreens. This ar- 
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Jack Miner Standing among Red Cedars Planted around Baseball Diamond 














Jack Miner standing among a forest-of Hard Maples on the Miner Bird 
Sanctuary. Trees were planted in 1914 at which time they were only size of 


whip stocks. 


rangement affords to birds and game 
in Winter a sun-flooded open space, 
surrounded by an effective -wind- 
break, where they may enjoy all the 
warmth possible on cold bright days, 
and in Summer a sheltered, leafy re- 


treat throughout. What Mr. Miner 
has used are Hard Maples, Scotch 
Pines, Norway Spruce and a few 
White Pines, (although he has found 
the last named to be actually out of 
place on heavy clay soil,)—sturdy 





Jack Miner examining a Mallow which 
in two years he has blooming twice 
normal size. 


trees now, some of them twenty or 
more feet high, all grown from the 
tiny seedlings planted by himself 
eleven years ago. 


In addition to this he has a great 
semi-circle of Red Cedars, which not 
only afford shelter to birds but furnish 
them food as well, as the Cedar berries 
hang on all Winter. Incidentally these 
stand three abreast at the rear of, 
and partially surrounding the baseball 
field and diamond (laid out by his 
personal friend Ty Cobb) that lies 
to one side of his house where he loves 
to see the boys of the neighborhood 
gather and disport themselves in 
America’s greatest game. 

Wild Grape vines, also, he has for 
the feeding of his feathered charges, 
these growing on a trellis, over a walk 
that is three hundred feet in length— 
a cool, dusky green way where one 
involuntarily loiters gratefully on a 
summer day. 

















Wild Native Whistling Swans along Lake Shore in front of the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary 
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Tyrus R. Cobb, the world’s greatest baseball player, 
standing by Jack Miner on one corner of the Miner base- 
ball grounds 











Feeding Pet Robins on Jack Miner’s Bird 
Sanctuary,—Jack Miner Standing at Right 
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AmOtTEES product of his construc- 
tive imagination is a little retreat 
that he himself names “the plains of 
peace.” This is a patch of perhaps 
one-half acre unbroken grass, sur- 
rounded by a towering Osage Orange 
hedge; the whole made enemy-proof 
for birds by the cutting of many of 
the branches after a growth of two 
or three feet had been attained, so 
that they interlaced and made an en- 
tanglement of tough barbed twigs im- 
passable to cat or dog. This is a 
harbor much used by Thrushes and 
Catbirds, and even Robins _ will steal 
into it to nest; but chiefly it is a safe 
roosting place, as neither cat, dog, 
Hawk or Owl dares venture into its 
thorny recesses. There is but one 
narrow entrance to this enclosure; and 
once within, with the hot sunlight 
pouring down upon its expanse of em- 
erald-green carpet, with the songs of 
birds and the soft sighing of the 
breeze in the tree-tops in one’s ears, 
one finds it indeed well-named, “the 
plains of peace.” 


In his garden one can nearly al- 
ways find what may’ be one’s favorite 
old-fashioned flower—Candytuft or 
Sweet William or Marigolds' or 
Pansies or such, flanked by the state- 
lier Hollyhocks and Larkspurs. But 
perhaps it is of his Roses that Mr. 
Miner is most proud; for these are the 
direct descendants of the barrel of 
roots which was one of the treasured 
possessions his mother brought with 
her to her Canadian home. -From 
those original roots have been culti- 
vated the great profusion of Dorothy 
Perkins and Crimson Ramblers which, 
forming a succession of arches over 
the walk from the roadway to the 
Miner residence, and again above a 
walk to the rear of the house, make it 
in season a wonderland of massed 
bloom. 


For some: years now, Mr. Miner has 
made it a practice to give lectures 
during the winter months; and just 
recently he has had published in the 
United States, by Reilly & Lee Com- 
pany, Chicago, a book, the first of a 
series he has in mind, entitled “Jack 
Miner and the Birds.” This is a 
volume of some one hundred and 
eighty-five pages, which tells in his 
own inimitable way and with char- 
acteristic humor, the truly remarkable 
experiences he has had with birds and 
the enemies of birds. There is a 
chapter in it describing a bird hunt 
in the early days that would excite 
the envy of any huntsman, and an- 
other about the author’s first hunting 
dog that would surely warm his heart. 
There are separate chapters on such 
sought-after feathered friends as the 
Swallows, the Bluebird, the Robin, 
Quail and the Woodpecker family, to- 
gether with what he has learned of 
their enemies, the Crows, Blackbirds, 
Hawks and Owls. There is a chapter 
that asks—and answers—the fre- 
quently heard question “Do birds 
smell?” There are instances told of 
the intelligence, the courage, and the 









































family devotion of his particular 
friends, the Canada Geese, that are 
a revelation to the average person. 
There is a most inspiring chapter on 
Sportsmanship. And others which de- 
scribe in sufficient detail, that they 
might serve as a textbook, the ar- 
rangment of a_bird sanctuary or the 


building of a bird house. It is, indeed, 


at once a fund of rare information 
and a series of engrossingly interest- 
ing experiences, entertainingly told. 


The world has given us many con- 
flicting definitions of Success. The 
wisest of them, we think, are those 
which most nearly acknowledge as 
their standard, Progress through the 
development of the talents of the in- 
dividual in the service of his fellow 
creatures. If this be true, then Jack 
Miner is to be congratulated upon a 
measure of success granted to very 
few. For, from the beginnings of a 
poor country lad, learned only in the 
rude arts of the axe and the gun, he 
had raised himself by his own efforts 





Trees Planted around the Miner Ponds on Miner Sanctuary 


The six. Wild Native Swans which went over 
Niagara Falls on the Jack Miner Sanctuary 


through study, observation, logic and 
experimentation to the plane of nat- 
uralist, public lecturer and author, a 
leader and a teacher among men. 





Christmas Cactus Treatment 


IN REPLY to inquiry of Richard 
Rassman in October FLOWER 
GROWER as to why his Christmas 
Cactus does not bloom; let me say that 
this variety of Cactus must be thor- 
oughly pot bound before it will bloom 
consistently, and as it is a very slow 
grower, it may have needed five years 
to fill the pot the slip was set in, with 
the proper number of roots. 

They will do all right with only part 
time sunshine in the house, but this 
plant may have been watered too 
freely. They should be kept slightly 
“on the dry side” as the florist says, 
and watered freely only when the buds 
appear. They should never stand in 
water, and if in a porous pot there 
is less danger of an excess doing 
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December, 1995 


damage. Moreover, they 
—— — Summer. 
nce I thought to have ext 

bloom by taking extra pains toa 
my plant through the Summer, and to 
reward me I got no bloom at all, The 
next Summer, in disgust, I get it 
outdoors and forgot it. It got so q 
the plant drooped and shriveled ne 
I had magnificent bloom the ‘next 
Winter. 

In fifteen years I have not changeg 
the soil once, but use manure water 
when the buds appear, and ocea- 
sionally put in a spoonful of bone 
meal. They do not like an acid gojj 
and a little old lime worked in onee 
every year or two is beneficial. 

My young nephew calls his Christ. 
mas Cactus a “Holiday Cactus” and 
in my case that comes nearer to be 
ing an appropriate name, for mine 
has been in bloom at_Thanksgiving 
Christmas and even Easter, not to 
mention Washington’s Birthday and 
St. Patrick’s day. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 


need a good 





THE FLOWER GROWER 
Bulb Collections 


Friends of THE FLOWER GROWER 
who have been introduced to it 
through the bulb collection sent out 
by the Editor are rather loud in their 
praise of the results they secure, and 
some of them indicate that they want 
“more of the same kind” next year. 

Now, friends, I can’t give you ex- 
actly the same thing. These collec- 
tions of mine are constantly chang- 
ing, and I might say, indeed, they are 
constantly improving. And _ while 
doubtless you will get many of the old 
friends which you were so pleased 
with this year, in your next year’s 
collection; yet there will also be new 
faces to delight you and to hold your 
interest in 1926. That is one of the 
thrills of growing the Gladiolus in 
mixture without name. One is al- 
ways looking forward to new beauties 
as they open. 


The Editor has been growing Gladi- 
oli for more than twenty years, but 
is almost as interested in his mixture 
or collection now as at the beginning; 
and even though he is well acquainted 
with most of the older varieties, yet 
when they bloom in the mixture with- 
out name, they are, to an extent, new- 
found friends, some of them perhaps 
not having been particularly noticed 
for several seasons before. There are 
many surprises and thrills in growing 
the Gladiolus in mixture. 





The Combination Subscription Offer 
on page II will prove exceptionally in- 
teresting to any garden lover and it 
makes a fine Christmas present for 
anyone so interested. Don’t forget 
also in this connection the special 
three yearly subscriptions to three dif- 
ferent addresses for $4.00. 
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The Poinsettia—The Christmas Flower 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


lovely Poinsettia is called by gar- 
deners and florists, is a native of 
Mexico and Central America. It was 
named after Joel Robert Poinsett, 
Minister of War under President Van 
uren. Previous to this he had been 
United States Minister to Mexico, and 


EE towels Poin pulcherrima, as the 


roughened. Belongs to Spurge Family. 


We speak of the Poinsettia being 
a “beautiful flower,” when, in reality, 
the flower of the plant is very incon- 
spicuous, and it is the whorl of flam- 
ing red leaves which encircle the tiny 
flowers that we admire. 

There is another plant that fools 

















A clump of Poinsettia at Corona del Mar, Calif., growing almost as 


high as the house and full of bloom. 


California the Poinsettia is supreme. 


discovered the flower there. This was 
from 1825 to 1827. About 1833 he 
seems to have propagated the plant 
on the grounds of his estate at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and later 
sold them to Robert Buist, an old- 
time Scotch nurseryman. Buist called 
it Euphorbia Poinsettiana, and intro- 
duced it into Europe. 

Robert Graham, another Scotchman, 
saw it and believing it to be a new 
species, rechristened it, much _ to 
Buist’s disgust. Graham called it 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, the name it 
now bears. Its Mexican name is la 
flor de Pascua, and from this comes 
another appellation, the Easter 
Flower. It might be called the 
Thanksgiving Flower, as well, here in 
California, for it is often in bloom at 
that time, though the regular period 
of blooming is given as being “rom 
December to March. These early 
blooms look the same as they do later, 
but are really not mature, and will 
not keep as well after cutting. 

The genus Euphorbia has about 600 
Species, which are mostly tropical 
shrubs or temperate climate herbace- 
ous species of the Family Euphor- 
biacea, characterized by milky juice. 
Euphorbia pulcherrima is described 
as being an herbaceous plant with 
narrowly linear leaves, alternate be- 
low, opposite above, with gland-like 
stipules and involucres in terminal 
clusters; glands fleshy, solitary or 
rarely three or four, sessile, or 
short-stalked without appendages; 
capsules exserted; seeds tuberculate or 


As an outdoor shrub in Southern 


the laity in the same way and that is 
the Bougainvillea, whose magenta- 
colored bracts of leaves enclose the 
tiny flowers. The flowers of the Poin- 
settia are red and gold, but few people 
ever look at them, but gaze instead 
on that which one writer styles “the 
flaming involucre.” 


The Euphorbia family has some odd 
members. One would hardly think of 
the Castor Bean as belonging to the 
same family as our brilliant Poin- 
settia, but such is the case. Then 
there is that favorite of old-fashioned 
gardens, usually called “Euphorbia” 
or “Snow-on-the-Mountain,” which is 
also of this family. It likewise has 
most of its beauty in its leaves, though 
they are not brightly colored like the 
plant under discussion. The juices 
which drip so freely from all these 
plants are slightly poisonous, and ir- 
ritate the skin if a considerable 
amount of it is absorbed while hand- 
ling the cut stalks. 


There is a dingy white variety of 
the Poinsettia (we will speak of the 
leaves as flowers for convenience) and 
a pink one, but the deep scarlet kind 
is the only one worth cultivating ex- 
cept for the interest the other sorts 
may have. 


BOUT 1890 to 1895 the Poinsettia 

began to be cultivated in pots in 
Eastern nurseries, and at once became 
very popular, coming along at the sea- 
son of the year when all bright things 
are welcome. The single vivid whorl 
of leaves in its tiny pot was a joyful 


479 


offering at Christmas time. It was 
almost as popular as a subject for 
pictures as a flower, and is now on 
nearly all California Christmas cards 
and seals. ene ss ee 

About 1890, Miss Kate Sessions, a 
noted horticulturist of San Diego, 
California, began cultivating the plant 
outdoors and in a few years began 
shipping cut flowers to San Francisco, 
Portland and Salt Lake City that were 
of such size and beauty that outdoor 
culture for the Poinsettia was shown 
as a possibility. At the present time 
the clumps of tall, straight stalks, 
bearing their flaming clusters of red 
leaves beautify countless California 
yards and gardens. The joy of an 
eastern tourist on seeing one of these 
brilliant masses for the first time is 
almost boundless. The plants grow 
to great heights, often reaching the 
roof top of their sheltering bungalow. 
They must be planted in a warm, 
sunny side of the house to get the best 
results. 


Miss Sessions states that the plant 
can be easily propagated by cuttings 
of old wood one foot long in the 
Spring, but must not receive too much 
water. They should be given well 
drained soil; and fertilizer only when 
the flower heads begin to form. The 
plants need to be pruned back severely 








A single stem pot plant of Poinsettia, 
all dressed up for Christmas. 


after the blooming season. Good 
turfy loam with about one-sixth leaf 
mould and a little sand will be about 
right for them. 


When grown indoors or in hot 
houses, they require from 65 to 70 
degrees of heat, with a rise of 10 de- 
grees in the daytime. When in bloom 
they should be kept at about 55 
degrees. 
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brought me a few bare twigs from 
the Poinsettias he had been pruning. 
These I cut in short lengths, and care- 
lessly stuck in the ground, telling 
them to grow if they wanted to. 
Nearly every one of them did, and 
when the bright leaves appear I will 
set them in tiny pots ready to present 
to my friends. Most of them have 
obligingly sent up two or three new 
shoots from the old bit of stalk, and I 
believe I can cut away practically all 
of the old stalk, leaving just enough 
to set in the earth in the pot. By 
keeping this soil a bit moist, the 
flower will keep fresh for Christmas. 
It is hardly likely that all my slips 
will flower. 


Miss Sessions states that the flowers 
are not good keepers, and most of us 
have discovered this for ourselves. 
However, if the whorls of leaves are 
well matured, and the stems are cooked 
at the end by holding in boiling water 
or over a fire to prevent the plant 
from “bleeding” there is a fair chance 
of them keeping for several days. 

But since one can have the brilliant 
beauties peeping in our windows, if 
we are Californians; or growing in 
pots, if we are in the East or Middle 
West; we will not complain if we can- 
not keep the cut flowers for long pe- 
riods, and the glad Christmas flower 
is growing more popular every year. 

This Spring, about March, a friend 





Seasonable Work for December 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


as making new lawns or rockeries. 

Force bulbs, Seakale, Rhubarb, and 
Mushrooms in the cellar. 

Lift a few roots of Snowdrops, and 
pot them up for growing in the Win- 
dow Garden. 

Primroses and many other hardy 
flowers can be forced in Winter. 


this month, except pruning. Get 

this pushed forward as much as 

possible during the next two months; 

also any trenching and digging that 
has to be done. 

Any large fruit trees in the garden 

should -receive a good dressing of de- 


Vitis little can be done outside 
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cayed manure and bone meal, which 
is dug in with a ‘garden fork. 

Place litter around Rose bushes, or 
any tender shrubs or plants, as a pro- 
tection from severe frosts. Also pro- 
tect choice rock-plants with leaves, or 
sheets of glass. 

If the weather keeps open, any con- 
struction work can be carried on, such 


Practice root-grafting during the 
Winter, as shown in the diagram. 
Pieces of roots of fruit trees, about 
four inches long, are grafted on to 
scions, made from the young wood, 
as shown at B, and stored in sand all 
Winter, till Spring, when they will 
be united, and can then be planted in 
the garden. . 
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Make Bird Boxes, Labels, 
Furniture, Garden Frames, Propa 
gators, Plant Protectors, Plant Boy 4 
Window Boxes, Tubs, Markers, pip. 
bers, Hanging Baskets, and the 
other useful things you will need later 
on. 

In making Rustic Furniture, the ey 
shown at C is most used. The first 
cut is made with a saw, then finisheg 
with a wood chisel. 

Divide Dahlias, and if you have g 
Greenhouse, begin propagating choice 
varieties now, from green cuttings, 
The green tops of choice sorts are often 
grafted during the Winter, on pieces 
of roots, as shown in the diagram, 
The grafts are placed in boxes of wet 
moss, in a warm frame, where a union 
is soon formed. 

In the Window Garden: early bulbs 
will soon be coming into flower, algo 
Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Azaleas, Calla 
Lilies, and Primulas. 

Order your seeds now, so they will 


be on hand early in February, when 
needed. 


Rustic 





Is a Blue Dahlia a 
Possibility of the Future? 


One August evening after sunset in 
the twilight of the afterglow, I was look- 
ing over my seedling Dahlias, labeling 
those that showed promise of being 
better in some respect than existing va- 
rieties. Soon I discovered, among them 
a blue flower—I say blue because in that 
light it certainly appeared blue. Wit- 
nesses were called and all attested to the 
fact that the flower was a beautiful blue. 
Next morning, in the full glare of the 
sun, however, it appeared what it ac- 
tually was, a bluish lavender. 

I have seen many so-called blue Dah- 
lias, but they have all been some shade 
of lavender. They may have been judged 
blue under some such conditions as men- 
tioned above, but the fact is that to date 
no real blue Dahlia has ever been orig- 
inated. 

It seems somewhat doubtful to me that 
there ever will be a blue Dahlia. I would 
not say that it was impossible by any 
means. Hitherto undiscovered methods 
of cross-fertilizing, when put into prac- 
tice may produce results heretofore un- 
known. 

The chemistry of the soil in which the 
plant is grown influences color. When 
the blue Dahlia is found, if ever, it may 
not be blue in all situations, as is the 
Delphinium for instance. 

Do not think me too pessimistic about 
the chances of obtaining a real blue 
Dahlia. Am merely waiting to be shown 
and in the meantime am doing every- 
thing I can to find such a Dahlia for 
myself.—Har.LeEY T. Peck, (In Bulletin 
of The Virginia Dahlia Society) 





While there is no regular Dahlia 
department with a Dahlia heading 
this month, don’t forget to look 
through Wayside Ramblings, Queries 
and Answers and elsewhere. Some 
interesting facts on Dahlias are pre 
sented which will be useful to Dahlia 
growers. 
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A Bit of Peony History 


BY SARAH A. PLEAS 


AVING read the interesting and 
H instructive article by our mutual 

floral friend, Mrs. Ruben, “Poor 
Success with Planting Peonies in the 
Spring,” and since those are my fa- 
yorite floral children, as a devoted 
mother I feel sure she with others, 
will excuse my rushing to defend 
them, since occasionally it is neces- 
sary to replant or move them in the 
Spring or miss*getting them. Their 
persistent vitality is almost unbe- 
lievable. I have seen them moved and 
replanted when in full bloom, a sorry- 
looking lot, but every one lived, and 
in time made nice show, prize blooms 
never expected. 

In the long ago, before most of you 
knew Peonies, except Officinalis Rubra, 
perhaps, and but few florists listing 
it; having Numei, Pottsii, Beauty of 
France and Rosea Fragrans, whilst 
they increase slowly, yet in time they 
become so dense they could give satis- 
factory blooms, I wished they might 
grow upright like flowering trees in- 
stead of requiring division in order to 
secure fine blooms. ; 

Having filled all available space with 
divisions, I found when offering them 
to florists, some did not know them, 
and all others to a man declined them, 
assuring me “there is no demand for 
them, I am in the business for the 
money there is in it.” 

My reply was, “The people do not 
know them. Advertise! You keep 
your light under a bushel!” However, 
someone recommended me to Mr. 
Hunt, of Terre Haute, who gladly ac- 
cepted all Officinalis I could furnish, 
to be delivered in Spring only. He 
in time recommended me to John A. 
Salzer, of Chicago, who would accept 
in separate colors only red, pink and 
white. 

It was now that I learned that all 
broken roots of Officinalis left in the 
ground would grow and in two or 
three years be finer blooming clumps 
than before being molested, and that 
all large roots with no eye for growth, 
planted with the discards, bloomed the 
same Spring after being buried with 
such plants over Winter. Knowing 
their early growth, and the sodden 
ground in early Spring, I dug, divided 
and heeled them in over Winter, to 
be ready for spring delivery. 

It was here I learned that large 
roots of Officinalis only, having no bud 
in Fall when dug, had already made 
a large bud that bloomed, if I remem- 
ber correctly, that same Spring, while 
the bushels of large roots of other 
kinds, never one has been known to 

loom, 

Never having seen an article about 
Peonies, except “Breck’s Book of 


Flowers,” still a valued companion, 
and with no one to help or advise, 
I having all to learn, it was years be- 
fore there was anyone to assist me. 
The Rev. C. S. Harrison of Nebraska 
was my first patron, accepting fifty 
of my best Peonies with three pounds 
of seed, “providing I would give out 
the information how to plant and 
grow them.” This I gladly did and 
he proved a very apt student, being 
a successful nurseryman. He reported 
“labels so badly mildewed it was im- 
possible to make them out,” but hav- 
ing the list in letter he called the yel- 
lowest one Golden Weéding, entirely 
different from my own,—but all that 
is a long story. 

On seeing their first bloom, he was 
very enthusiastic over their beauty, 
although he had attended Peony shows 
in Boston. The second Spring he 
fairly bubbled over with delight, writ- 
ing time and again of the best as 
they developed individuality, telling 
the names he was giving them, one 
Shabona, his pride, the tallest, a chief 
among his 400. When asked “Why so 
ugly a name,” he replied, “I am call- 
ing the darkest for Indian Chiefs.” 
This Peony being listed only in his 
catalogue is believed to be his, yet he 
never claimed it. Being a brother of 
Elwood Pleas, same age of all the 
Pleas Peonies, and being his best, I 
would have liked to have it credited 
to me, to help sell my Peony seeds, 
since every one ordering asked for the 
“very best,” and I had but Gem and 
Gypsy Queen,—good dark reds. 

Believing he had secured a real 
treasure, in his eagerness to advance 
the cause he wrote a letter in his 
inimitable language to a florists trade 
paper incidentally remarking, “Mrs. 
Pleas lists 200 kinds.” So far as I 
know, this was the first enthusiastic 
letter ever published, eulogizing the 
Peony. It proved the bugle call;— 
awakening every reader. Neither 
C. S. Harrison nor any one of them all 
ever suspected the cause of the uni- 
versal awakening to the lure of the 
long neglected Peony. I received, al- 
most simultaneously, letters from 
practically all florists I had previously 
failed to even interest, with many 
others, requesting my descriptive 
price list, so eager was each to secure 
the best. 





Snakes an Aid to Orchardists 


A large majority of people throw up 
their hands in horror at the mere men- 
tion of snakes. This is not surprising, 
for they have been taught to fear them 
from the earliest history of the world, 
and the present generation are still 
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panic-stricken at the sight of a serpent, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are 
but few species which are any more dan- 
gerous than a frog. The only really 
dangerous snakes now found in Indiana 
are a few Rattlesnakes and an occasional 
Copperhead. 

That snakes have any economic value 
has never entered the heads of most 
people. The first thing the average per- 
son does when they discover one is to 
look for a club with which to kill it. 
This war of extermination has continued 
until in many sections they are now 
rarely found. 


Snakes have figured in our horticul- 
tural history from the beginning of time. 
We read where the serpent tempted Eve. 
It assured her that the eating of the 
forbidden fruit would not be fatal, “For 
God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes-shall be opened 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” We will not dwell upon Bib- 
lical history, however, but pass to the 
economical feature of the snake’s exist- 
ence which is due to the fact that they 
are extravagantly fond of mice. With 
the near extinction of snakes and Hawks, 
field mice have increased to such an ex- 
tent that their control has become a 
serious problem for the orchardist, and 
it is high time that we lay aside our 
unfounded prejudice and harbor a few 
Black Snakes, Blue Racers and other 
harmless snakes in our orchards, in an 
effort to restore the balance of nature, 
and at the same time save ourselves the 
disagreeable task of fighting mice with 
poison bait, which is now necessary. 


It is astonishing how quickly you can 
gain the confidence of even so lowly a 
creature as a snake, by a little friendli- 
ness. A number of years ago a Blue Racer 
took up its abode in a small Pear orchard 
near the house in which we lived; we 
refrained from killing or disturbing it 
in any way and it thrived and grew, 
each succeeding year finding its capacity 
for mice greatly increased until even- 
tually it attained an enormous size for 
the species. I will not give exact dimen- 
sions for fear of being accused of telling 
“snake stories,” but it was the size you 
read about in the newspapers, wrapping 
big, strong men. It became quite tame 
and approachable, although we never 
attempted to handle it. It is probable 
that the confidence in humanity thus es- 
tablished was its final undoing, for it 
disappeared one Spring, leaving only 
a discarded skin as evidence of its 
proportions. 


Orchardists who suffer from the depre- 
dations of mice will do well to overcome 
their prejudice against these harmless 
and defenseless creatures and try pro- 
tecting the few snakes remaining on 
their premises as an aid to the suppres- 
sion of this serious orchard pest.—H. H. 
Swaim, (In Hoosier Horticulture) 





A year’s subscription, or better yet, 
a two years’ subscription, or even a 
six months’ subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER makes a good, useful 
and interesting prize for a flower 
show. Those who are interested in 
offering such a prize should communi- 
cate with this office, as a very special 
rate is made for purposes of this 
kind. No better nor more appropriate 
prize than this magazine can be se- 
lected for a flower show. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


The Fall Weather of 1925 


TALKING about Indian Summer, as we did in the 
November FLOWER GROWER, was a bit out of 
keeping with actual weather conditions which pre- 
vailed from the first week in September through to 
the last week in October, or for a period of more than 
seven weeks. 

We had a decidedly dry time during the month 
of August and up to September 6th. Beginning on 
that date, with a drizzling rain storm, and rather 
low temperature, six weeks of about the worst fall 
weather that can be imagined has prevailed, and re- 
‘ports indicate that similar conditions have prevailed 
pretty well over the country, although they have been 
varied in places by higher temperatures. Northern 
New York had a very heavy rainfall during Septem- 
ber and low temperatures have prevailed for the 
‘ most part, interspersed with only an occasional clear 
and warm day. 


We started digging Gladiolus bulbs late in August, 
(that is the bulbiet grown stock), and up to Septem- 
ber 6th we had the best start on bulb digging that 
we recollect, but in the seven weeks following Septem- 
ber 6th we lost fully fourteen days of time and the 
condition of the ground was about the worst we have 
ever seen tor so long a period in the Fall of the year. 

Conditions during the seven weeks just mentioned 
led me to predict that we would have a long spell of 
fine weather, fully six weeks of it, before Christmas ; 
and based on the law of averages this would easily 
be so. in my boyhood days 1 have seen fine weather 
up to and including Holiday week,—with no snow on 
the ground,—bright sunny days, and although the 
ground was frozen it was much like fall weather 
otherwise. 


Rainy and cloudy weather in the Fall of the year 
is a serious matter, not only to gardeners, but to those 
people who grow our food products, the farmers; and 
weather conditions have much to do with the prices 
we pay for certain products. Hence no apology is 
needed for discussing weather conditions, even 
though we can’t change the conditions by talking 
about them. Talking about the weather, while it 
won’t change it any, will lead us to an appreciation 
of the uncertainties of weather, and incidentally will 
teach us caution, foresight and providence. That is, 
we may be taught to keep an eye to the future and 
provide against a rainy day. 

If weather conditions have been the same through 
most of the North Temperate Zone as in Northern 
New York, it will be a serious handicap to those who 
grow flower stocks, and perhaps incidentally we may 
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pay higher prices therefor, and perhaps get poo 
quality, so that none need feel that he is uninteregteq 
in this little talk about weather conditions. 

Later :— 


Extracting from a letter received from p 
Upjohn, Salem, Ore., dated October 20th will prove 
interesting as showing the contrast between Eastern 
weather during the Fall of 1925 and that experienced 
in the Pacific Northwest. He says: 

“I am pleased to say our digging weather out here 
this Fall is as beautiful as it was miserable last yeay 
Tomorrow will probably wind up our digging, and 
every day has been a perfect day for the work. We 
will finish in two weeks what took us nearly two 
months and a half to accomplish last year. While 
every bulb had to be washed last year, this year they 
all have come out of the ground in most beautify] 
condition, a grand array of bulbs as they lie in the 
drying racks. Last Fall we had 21 continuous days 
of rain in October, a record, I guess, for this section, 
This year it looks as though October will give ug 3] 
days of steady sunshine, if it finishes the way it has 
gone so far.” 

MADISON COOPER 





Size as a Quality of Gladiolus Bulbs 


— this subject was touched on in a re 
cent issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, a letter has 
come to the Editor’s hands which impels him to offer 
still further suggestions along this line. 

As most readers know, the Editor of this maga- 
zine has one of the best balanced amateur collections 
of Gladioli in the world, and, therefore, his experi- 
ence in this line may be of some value to others. 


The letter in question came from a subscriber who 
received with his subscription one of the standard 
FLOWER GROWER collections of 120 bulbs. He writes 
somewhat as follows: 

“I had just bought and received 1200 Glad bulbs, 
Holland grown, which I had bought at wholesale, and 
when your box came with your bulbs, the contrast 
(in size) was very great, as there was not over a 
dozen large size bulbs in the lot. My first impulse 
was to send them back to you, with my compliments 
in as sarcastic a tone as I was able to write, but be- 
cause I did not believe a man publishing such a valu- 
able magazine as yours could afford to deceive anyone 
for the price of a few bulbs, I did not do so. 

“I am now writing you to say I am very glad I 
did not carry out my first impulse for the bulbs have 
been a wonderfully satisfactory lot, and in digging 
them I learned a lesson that I feel will repay me a 
hundred fold. The smallest bulbs you sent, with 
possibly the exception of a few, have many bulblets 
and some of them a handful.” 


Here is a point worth remembering. Small bulbs 
will not only bloom well under good conditions, but 
they will produce many more bulblets than the large 
size bulbs, some of the larger ones producing no bulb- 
lets at all. And besides many of the very largest 
bulbs will not bloom. 


Generally speaking it is the novice grower who is 
disappointed with small bulbs, and the Editor might 
explain in this connection that in sending out mixed 
sizes of bulbs, some of them quite small, he is doing 
this with the thought of giving extra good value t0 
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all who receive the collection. It is only the green- 
horn and the novice, and very few of them, who are 
displeased at the start. None who know about grow- 
ing flowers are displeased at blooming time and at 
digging time. 

A Gladiolus bulb, as before pointed out, may not 
possess value in proportion to its size. Some of the 
big ones are practically useless, whereas some of the 
smallest ones have great potential value for bloom 
and reproduction. In ordering a new variety, it is 
the Editor’s common practice to secure mixed sizes 
whenever possible. 

MADISON COOPER 





Bird Lovers Need Not Hate Cats 


' There is not the slightest danger that a law will 
ever be passed calling for the licensing of cats nor 
the requiring that cats shall wear bells. Bird lovers 
can make all the talk they can against cats and it 
won’t go very far toward the passing of any such 
law. There are too many “safe and sane” people in 
this country to allow of any such foolish law. Cats 
have their place in the economy of nature and will 
doubtless always retain that place, and what bird 
lovers can do against cats will not amount to much. 

And, as the Editor has pointed out on occasion, 
and will probably need to point out again, people 
who talk against cats just simply do not know what 
they are talking about and when bird lovers talk 
against cats, they are mostly simply repeating what 
they heard someone else say. A balanced viewpoint 
and, might we say, a decent sense of justice is re- 
quired in studying the works of nature as they 
should be studied. Cats do comparatively little dam- 
age to the birds, as against their economic value. 
If you don’t believe this, just try living in a country 
home without a cat. Practically every farm house 
has its cat—or several of them. 





Property Rights and Trespass 


WE ARE clipping this month, and printing on an- 

other page under the heading, “Trees Overhang- 
ing Gardens,” from The Garden, a well-known Eng- 
lish horticultural publication, an article which gives 
some interesting facts based on Old English Law, 
— is the foundation of the most of our modern 
aws. 

While the Editor of this magazine is no lawyer, 
he suggests that it is quite probable that our present 
laws, sustained by decisions, are essentially as out- 
lined in the English article referred to. If any of my 
lawyer friends can throw additional light on the 
subject I shall be glad. 


Many people have an idea that if Apples fall off 
a neighbor’s tree on their premises that the Apples 
belong to them, but in the case above referred to 
this idea does not seem to be sustained. It is a 
fact, however, that a man owns to his property line, 
both above and below the surface of the ground, 
and that he has clearly defined rights therein. These 
rights easily extend to the cutting of overhanging 
branches and presumably to the cutting of roots 
which might come through the soil onto his premises. 


In this country, where there is so much land 
available, and so much space for all, these things 
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do not come into court as often as they do in the 
older and more thickly settled countries; but the 
facts are worth knowing and each one should under- 
stand his individual rights, as well as his responsi- 
bilities. The fact that we have plenty of space here 
has given some people a very loose interpretation of 
property rights. 

Being a country dweller, the Editor of this mag- 
azine quite often has it called to his attention that 
some city people have little respect for property 
rights in the country. They seem to feel that be- 
cause of the large open spaces they have about all 
the rights they want to take. Country dwellers are 
justified in posting their premises and enforcing the 
reasonable laws which have been enacted for their 
protection. It is a poor rule that will keep people 
from private premises in the city and allow them 
unlimited range on private premises in the country. 
They have no such rights and everyone ought to 
understand it. As this country becomes more thickly 
settled it is more and more necessary. that property 
rights should be understood and the laws governing 
same closely adhered to. 





The Dandelion and 
Balanced Activities 


Miss Reeks, in her Dandelion article on another 
page of this issue, is teaching the Editor’s favorite 
theme and lesson,—balanced activities. And she is 
going further and teaching that by giving proper at- 
tention to the crop which we want to grow and propa- 
gate, it is possible for us to forget such pests as Dan- 
delions. Just note the last two paragraphs of the 
Dandelion article and what she says about difficulty 
of eradication in the generally used ways, and how 
the Dandelion will disappear “under proper lawn cul- 
ture” and if “left alone.” 

The Editor takes off his hat to Miss Reeks because 
she has grasped one of the fundamentals of plant cul- 
ture, and one of the fundamentals of good horticul- 
ture in general. 





Things I Love 


The little thrills that mark our passing hours— 

A cheery smile, a singing voice, a babe’s first cry; 

And things we learn from trees and birds and flowers— 
Homely, and yet revealing bits of God’s blue sky: 


The blooming hawthorne masses in the dale; 

Grey smoke-rings curling upward on a frosty day; 

The coral of young doves’ feet, like the frail 

Leaf-stem of woodbine, after winds have swept: away 

Its leaves; gay, yellow butterflies that win 

Their nectar from the Queen Anne’s lace along the lane; 
Soft, dainty ladies’ tresses growing in 

The broad blueberry pasture-lands of Maine; 


The hum of black bees swarming in the young 

Syringas; the intoxicating fragrance of 

The wild crab-apple; and, better than 

These all, an understanding friend. These things I love. 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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A Letter from Lighty 


S A RULE I read THE FLOWER GROWER in the way I 

A read all real good things that come to my desk, and 

say no.more about it only in such a way as I may 

wish to use it in the future. As I read the September 

number I will just make note of a few thoughts that pass 
through my mind as I do the reading :— 


“Compost Garden Wastes” is advice that hews to the 
line but still looks after the chips;—I would prefer to let 
the chips fly where they may. The idea that decayed 
refuse from the garden breeds disease is just about 99.9% 
bunk. What is the manure pile composed of but de- 
composed vegetable material of many kinds? Of course 
the dung pile is a rotten mass and no doubt is full of 
bacteria, microbes, fungus, spores and a long list of such 
things that of late have occupied the front part of the 
stage. 

In my lecture work I met a farmer who gave all the 
manure of his stables to the neighbor who took it away 
regularly and frequently, so it did very little decaying on 
his premises. This was not the half,—he stood up in 
our meeting and spoke rather brilliantly for 30 minutes 
defending his action on the very grounds, greatly elabor- 
ated with data (?), you mention about the garden refuse,— 
filling the earth, and the waters of the earth with foul, 
vile abominations of all kinds that will eventually sweep 
the race from off the earth. 


i ANOTHER place Editor Cooper says: 


“Their objective is to produce conditions favorable 
to growing a crop and not the study of bacteriology.” 

A gigantic truth worth millions if accepted. For a 
quarter of a century we have increased our warfare on 
bacteria, fungus and the like and every year troubles 
are multiplying. Unbalanced activities bring unbalanced 
conditions in geometrical ratio. The theory, the practice 
and the psychology of the Editor is strictly right;— 
“lay on Macduff.” 


HE next paragraph on manure also strikes me as very 
important. I promptly turn to the article referred to 
and there I read the “rank heresies” by a large grower of 
Peonies. I have not grown hundreds of thousands, but 
many hundreds, and while I have not been at it a century 
I have grown them for over a quarter of a century and my 
experience absolutely confirms what A. H. Hardesty says. 
* So many writers simply repeat what authority (7?) 
says, like the Parrot repeats what the captain says. 
Manure acted on my Peonies just as it did on my Corn, 
Wheat, and Grass; it made them yield abundantly the 
crop I grew them for, and gave me good strong healthy 
plants. 

We may use too much manure, but on my farm we 
never had enough to learn how too much manure will act 
on any crop we grow, including Peonies. The teaching 
against the use of manure in Peony and Iris growing is 
superstition pure and simple. 


LOVE to read THE FLOWER GROWER for the flower lore 
it contains, but the viewpoint of the Editor interests 
me much more. He says: . 

“Don’t you see that her Screech Owl is different than 
some others that have been told about? Why? It is be- 
cause of its contact with human beings, and I might say 
human beings of the right kind.” 

If that thought could be grasped and utilized by the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, the value thereof would 
be incalculable. 

“Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
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all the earth and over every creeping thing that c 
upon the earth.” 

Microbes are not specifically mentioned but they Surely 
belong to “all the earth.” 


It is indeed refreshing in these days of everlasting 
“authority” to have an Editor who is willing to stanq on 
the authority of “his own intuition.” Apparently the 
great majority of our most educated individuals are no 
longer possessed of an intuition. 


reepeth 


L. W. Licuty 





Borden’s Halcyon Days 


If this Editor is a judge, Borden’s prose-poem 
“Halcyon Days,” is a piece of real literature. Not 
all readers will of course, react to this descriptive 
composition as does the Editor; as not all readers are 
as old as he, nor have they actually waded in the 
water under the mill as he has. But there are a lot 
of us who have, and perhaps some of those who have 
not, may, from the vivid word picture presented by 
Borden, sense the inspiration which the pulsing _ 
waterwheel gives to the young idea who is enchanted 
and enamored by the mill, the waterwheel, and the 
water. 


The grist mill, with which this Editor was fa- 
miliar as a boy, was not only a place where the 
farmer had his grain ground into suitable feed for 
his animals, but it was also a flour mill, where was 
made the real old-fashioned wheat flour now desired 
by so many of us, and obtainable by so few. The 
modern so-called roller process of manufacturing 
white flour out of wheat has taken from it not only 
the coloring material, leaving a beautiful white flour, 
but with that coloring goes much of the essential 
mineral elements of the wheat and also the most 
valuable food and vitalizing properties. 


Give us back, Oh ye wheels of progress, the qual- 
ity which we have lost by fancied improvement :—The 
old-fashioned wheat flour, which was ground in the 
old French Burr stone mill and which was made into 
real bread, and which is absolutely unobtainable on 
the market at the present time. 


Now some of you smug chaps, who think the Edi- 
tor is too old-fashioned and sentimental, just throw a 
little cold water on this outburst. 


MADISON COOPER 





Grandmother’s Old-Fashioned 
Garden Letter 


[N OUR Wayside Ramblings department this month 
is a letter from an Ohio reader, to which the Editor 
would call attention, and point out the lessons which 
it teaches. The description of the old-fashioned flow- 
ers is interesting enough in itself, and the fact that 
this dear old lady collects flowers and tends to her 
flowers, and says that she will continue to collect 
flowers and care for them as long as she is able, 1s 
also interesting; but the important point of all this 
is the fact that this grandmother furnishes an object 
lesson for her neighbors, for her children and for 
her children’s children. And incidentally, by her en- 
thusiasm in writing this article for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, she is furnishing an object lesson which 
may well be emulated by many different people. 
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Note especially that she says, “When I can’t work in 
my garden and other duties are not pressing, I get 
my lap full of pieces and cut and fit and sew them to- 
gether, and thus the hours pass quickly away.” 


The hours pass quickly away when one is doing 
something interesting, helpful and educational. I 
say educational because anything which utilizes the 
hands and occupies the attention is educational. How 
many young women are there today who know how 
to piece quilts? Not many, I will warrant you. And 
more is the pity. 

The education of the brain through the hand is 
likely to become a lost art. Many young people now- 
adays are above anything which savors of manual 
labor, even though it be the lightest of hand work. 

So, friends, this letter from grandmother not only 
tells us some interesting things about her old- 
fashioned flowers, but incidentally teaches one of the 
important lessons of life. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Study of Nature Edifies 


The many interesting topics and articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, have a definite and inherent appeal to 
the Foreign Born Americans and their associates. From 
time immemorial, farming and horticultural pursuits were 
the fundamental work and pleasures of the peoples of the 
Old World. 

The lover of flowers and the student of Nature in- 
variably lives a clean, respectful God-fearing existence. 

Train your child in the ways of Nature; teach him 
the wonders and beauties of the flowers and trees; intro- 
duce him to the birds and the bees; then you will never 
have to worry about your child’s future. 

Every mind, even that of the criminal, is more or less 
susceptible to the beautiful and picturesque. People 
with hobbies pertaining to the: mysteries and wonders 
of Mother Nature have no time for crime and vice. 
The mysteries of Nature and plant life have a strong 


appeal to the imagination of all. Nature study offers to. 


her students both the beauty and the mystery essential to 
that concentration of thought that leaves neither time nor 
inclination for the trivial things that too often lead to 
temptation and the lower paths of life. 


The future of mankind and the progress of humanity 
depend on the progress and wealth of our farmers. The 
farmers, in turn, depend on the horticulturist, scientist 
and our flower lovers to experiment ;—proving the fact ;— 
so that they may follow in certainty and security. 

The self-satisfaction and pleasure derived from my 
first garden plot has been the most beautiful spot in my 
memories. 

I only wish that the efforts of the horticulturists of 
America would start a back-to-the-land movement, neces- 
sary and essential to the good and welfare of this great 
nation. Back to the country, and save our children from 
temptation and crime. 


I have spent many happy hours in my garden and I 
have found THE FLOWER GROWER a great help and constant 
source of valuable information, supplying the stimulant 
for greater efforts, and I seek to emulate the foremost 
horticulturist of America. 

The signed contributions in this magazine have saved 
me from making many mistakes and many wasted hours, 
so I take this opportunity of thanking the writers, one 
and all. 

RICHARD D. LA GUARDIA 
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Halcyon Days 
AR FRIEND: 


Did you ever go fishing “just by yourself’? When 
you were not very particular about your bait, or your pole 
and line, but merely wanted to “go fishing”? 

When you sauntered along the hedge and “discovered 
things”:—A turtle digging a hole already partly filled 
with her round white eggs; a frog in green satin in the 
water under a clump of Ferns, puffing out his double chin 
like a small drum and sounding reveille; a Mourning Dove 
on her poor nest of a few dry sticks, and fluttering away, 
a mock cripple, when you came near; a large snake trying 
to swallow a frog, one hind leg wholly down its throat; 
a troop—flying squadron—of dragon flies with all the 
splendid colors of Paradise; and here, under a damp log, 
a pure alabaster white Indian Pipe like the fairest Lily, 
perfect in form, and leaf, and petal, but scentless and cold 
as a mushroom—a veritable ghost of the floral world— 
whose broken stem exuded a purple blood that chilled you 
with superstitious imagination; when you were glad to 
get out into the cheerful sunlight again, and went wading 
the limpid stream, lifting the stones to catch crabs, and 
laughing to see them make progress by going backwards; 
when you sat down on the end of a swaying log, and with 
your feet paddled in the gliding water that 


“Made the netted sunbeams dance 
Upon their sandy shallows,”— 
—Did You? 

And did you lie down under an old Elm and watch 
the marvel of mountainous clouds climbing up to heaven 
upon their own stairs; and see the many and wonderful 
animals come out of, and go back into, those clouds,— 
the greatest circus and the most stupendous tent ever 
pitched above the earth,—did you? 


And did you forget your fishing while wandering on 
down the stream till you came to the still water of the 
pond, around whose edge you adventured among the 
Pickerel Weed, the Cat-tails, and the Lily pads, coming 
out upon the old grist mill;—did you? 

And did you then roll up your pants as high as you 
could make them go and wade up the tail-race, and under 
the mill, and climb a huge beam and nestle down above 
the water wheel to dream the dream that the whispering 
waters told you then, but only to be revealed in later 
years, thus: 

THE OLD WATERWHEEL 
All day long the mill doth hum 
With rumbling cog and racing belt; 
Power throbs on while the heart grows dumb 
Yearning for the soul of power thus felt. 
Down goes the head-gate! 
Silent grows the mill. 


Now throb the heart-strings 
While the wheel is still. 


For deep and dark abreast the flume 
Mute waters curl with threatening strain; 
Each crack and cranny jets a plume, 
The sluice-head sweats with dripping mane. 
Down by the turbine 
Underneath the mill 
Solemn voices whisper, 
“Purpose! pressure! will!” 


GEO. W. BORDEN 





If Henry Ford is reported correctly he will surely be 
interested in Borden’s “Halcyon Days” and the old water- 
wheel and what the Editor has to say about old-fashioned 
flour on the opposite page. Some of the old-fashioned 
things are surely better than many of the new ones. 
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The Land of Used-to-be 


T WOULD be interesting to know just how many of 
those whose eyes fall on this have reached the fanatical 


stage on the subject of old, deserted homes and farms. | 


For only the fanatic throws off all shackles and gives 
himself over completely to the nameless charm that sur- 
rounds these places and runs through his every bone and 
sinew like a flood of moonlight and calms every tumultuous 
thought. 

I think much of the enchantment is due to the visible 
evidence of the futility of various connivings that we con- 
sider so essential in our everyday lives and to the deep 
sense of peace that comes to us through suggestion. The 
love of old things is not, as some think, an evidence of 
senility, but a recognition of a great truth, which, un- 
fortunately, rarely comes to us before complete maturity. 
Incidentally, the writer lacks some 40-odd days of being 
50 years of age. 


I know a place where the remains of an ante bellum 
“carry-all” lie just as they fell, about the time I was born. 
A little spring-fed creek runs near by and on its bank is a 
mound of half-rotted, hand-hewn timbers and an old, 
hand-made steam boiler where once stood the mill that 
ground Wheat and Corn and sawed lumber for the 
plantation. 

During the listless summer days it is rarely disturbed 
by a human voice. Dragon Flies dart from Ironweed to 
Sedge on the banks of the placid little pool and Bass that 
have never seen an artificial fly snap and flirt on its 
surface. 


The little field that lay around the old family home 
has grown up with Cedars and bois-d’ are and tall yellow 
Mullein and the shy Butterfly Pea scrambles over all 
impartially. Where the old house stood is a grove of 
young Sycamores, as thick as one’s leg, and the enormous 
old Red Oak that stands where the front gate used to 
be is making a last stand against the Great Leveler. In 
its shadow I once whispered old-new nothings to the un- 
spoiled child who later gave me the few years of life that 
fell to her lot. 

The slopes that lead to the creek are half knee deep 
in leaf-mold and there Ferns vie with Jack-in-the-pulpit 
for the flecks of sunlight that fall like golden snowflakes 
through the leaves overhead. Violets are everywhere, 
including the Little Johnny-jump-ups, and the mossy 
crotches of the trees are matted with the little Tree 
Polypody. 

On spring and summer mornings, especially following 
the passage of one of the “laughing showers” that poets 
like to tell of, the air is rich with the fragrance of “Sweet 
Spunk” and vibrant with the melodious drumming of the 
Pileated Woodpecker. 


I would rather make a pilgrimage to that place than to 
spend a year in Europe at no expense to myself. No mon- 
ument or tower or arch erected to vanity or murder could 
thrill me as does the grassy mound that was once the 
fireplace of that old house. No thoroughfare of glittering 
snares could hold half the interest for me that does one 
of the old, grass-grown woods roads, lined with Trilliums 
and Dogtooth Violets and little Wild Roses only a foot 
high. 

Each morning is a symphony of soft colors and sweet, 
musky scents; each noon a Nirvana, from which the 
bickerings of the world are lost in the haze of infinity. 
Each afternoon a pageant of white clouds, butterflies and 
flowers. The evenings! Who can describe them? 

All that there is of color in sunset and twilight; all 
the reminiscent music that lies in the sound of distant 
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cow-bells and the vesper song of the Hermit Thrush and 
the hushed sighing of the dying wind. And in the dis. 
tance, sometimes almost too faint to catch, the little home 
sounds; the impatient lowing of a calf; a woman Calling 
the cows; a man chopping wood— 

I turn to my camp-fire wondering how any sane Person 
could prefer the sweat-heap to this. 


W. A. BRipwety 





A Volume Worthy of 
the Library Table 


I have been a great lover of books for more than 
half a century. I own many, and I have read many 
thousands. Many books are not worth the space they 
occupy on the shelf as they are neither useful no;y 
ornamental. 


But a few days ago I came by a copy of Volume 
XI of THE FLOWER GROWER, handsomely bound with 
a very good index; all printed on splendid paper, con- 
taining 514 large pages equal in volume of materia] 
to about six two-dollar volumes we buy in the book- 
store. 


But in quality I am not able to compare it to any- 
thing I happen to know in the book line. It is the 
greatest volume on human “balanced activities” that 
has come to my desk for a long while and it occupies 
a prominent place on the library table where it is 
within easy reach; because it is often needed to 
answer not only garden questions, but matters rela- 
tive to many of our activities. 

It is one of those volumes that is “cheap at any 
price,” because it is indispensable. 


L. W. LIGHTY 





“The Soul of a Dog” 


I sat in church on Christmas Eve 
And heard a sermon grand. 

The preacher’s text was a question 
That has puzzled all the land— 

“What is the Soul?” the preacher asked, 
In accent loud and clear, 

Then paused for a silent moment, 
Making sure that all would hear. 

“To find the answer we must look 
To our great God above, 

For the soul comprises his greatest gifts, 
Fidelity and Love.” 

I left the church in deepest thought, 
And on my homeward way 

I saw a beggar with a dog; 
I stopped and heard him say: 

“This dog has been my faithful friend”— 
Fidelity, thought I— 

“And I know that I shall have his love 
Till he or I shall die!” 

So this dog had what the preacher said 
Comprised the God-made soul. 

He’s playing, what the preacher said, 
A faithful, loving role. 

He sticks to man, though rich or poor, 
He'll trail from Pole to Pole; 

This intense love of dog for man 
Proves that he has a soul. 


WITTY WARREN, (In Montreal Daily Star) 
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| The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





N THE Rigveda, the oldest of the books of Ayran 

literature, is recorded the legend of a good old monarch 
who dies and starts for heaven accompanied by his wife, 
nis brothers and his dog. One by one his human com- 
panions drop off until at last only he and the dog arrive 
together and seek admittance. The god appears and bids 
the king enter. “But not without this faithful dog,” re- 
plied the king. “Desert the dog,” commands the god, 
“there is no lack of mercy in doing so.” 

“J will either not share in your heavenly world, or 
share it with this faithful attendant,” is the king’s reply. 
The god rejoins: “There is no place in heaven for men 
with dogs.” . 

The king then replies: “To desert a faithful friend is 
as great a sin as to slay a priest.” 


The dog, according to Maeterlink, is the only animal 
that really loves man. Children naturally take to dogs, 
and dogs to children. I feel sorry for the boy that is 
denied the companionship of a dog, and I as sincerely 
pity the grown person in whose heart there is not found 
even a spark of reciprocal love for a good dog. Certainly, 
no person with a very deep sense of gratitude could fail 
to respond with appreciation of the depth and sincerity of 
his dog’s friendship. 

Should your father, your brother, your sister, your 
husband or wife,—yes, even your mother—should any or 
all these forsake you, your dog will stick to you with un- 
flinching devotion and furnish an example that should 
put the mass of humanity to shame. 

As a contributor to Life once wrote, “Where will you 
find a man that is always grateful, always affectionate, 
never selfish, pushing the abnegation of self to the utmost 
limits of possibility, forgetful of injuries and mindful 
only of benefits received? Seek him not; it would be a 
useless task. But take the first dog you meet, and from 
the moment he adopts you for his master you will find in 
him all these qualities. He will love you without calculation. 
His greatest happiness will be to be near you; and should 
you be reduced to beg your bread, not only will he aid 
you, but he will not abandon you to follow a king to his 
palace. Your friends may quit you in misfortune, but 
your dog will remain; he will die at your feet, or if you 
depart before him on the great voyage will accompany 
you to your last abode.” 


Even as man worships God, so he in turn is his dog’s 
deity. Many beautiful stories abound in fiction portraying 
the dog’s devotion, but fact has recorded instances a-plenty 
that the most vivid imagination of fiction could hardly 
surpass. 

The sad tragedy at Cave City, Kentucky, which stirred 
the hearts of the entire nation, furnished a pathetic ex- 
ample of canine devotion, as the dog owned by Floyd 
Collins, the entombed cave explorer, lay at the entrance to 
Sand Cave day after day waiting patiently, hopefully— 
but vainly—for the return of his beloved master. 


Every dog is worthy of better treatment than many 
of them get. How a man treats his dog is not only in- 
dicative of his temperament but registers unfailingly his 
measure of manliness. A man who abuses his dog will 
be likely to abuse his wife and children; and so the con- 
clusion that a man who is considerate to his dog will make 
agood husband. And it is as certain as the proverbial one 
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that a girl who is kind to her mother will make a good 
wife. Therefore, young folks, be observing! 


“There is more sincerity in the wag of a dog’s tail 
than there is in the average handshake,” is the favorite 
saying of one of my good friends who knows both men 
and dogs well. 


David Harum, paraphrasing an old saying attributed 
to Mme. de Servigne, said, “The more I see of men, the 
better I like dogs,” and in Pudd’n-Head Wilson’s Calendar 
we find this entry: “If you pick up a starving dog and 
make him prosperous he will not bite you—That is the 
principal difference between a dog and a man.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





“Gladiona Pal” 
(The Glad Philosopher’s Registered Collie) 





Do Dogs Reason? 


I HAVE been pleased to see in some of your late issues 
references to dogs and I thought that perhaps the fol- 
lowing dog riddle or conundrum might interest your 
readers. 

My brother owned two Spaniels and they invariably 
came with him to his office and remained there with him 
until his return home. He was in poor health and was 
ordered to take a sea voyage, which he did, and went to 
see his brother in New Zealand.. He was absent for about 
three months and during his absence his dogs never came 
to his office. A short time before his return I received 
a letter from Vancouver stating that he would be home 
on a certain day, (I think a Friday,) but on Friday I 
received a telegram that he was stopping over at the City 
of Hamilton and would be home on Saturday. On Friday, 
strange to say, his dogs arrived at his office and stayed all 
day in his room and had to be sent home late in the after- 
noon. My brother arrived home on Saturday and was 
surprised when he heard of his dogs being at the office 
on the day he intended to arrive. 

J. B. WALKEM 


The Editor has prevailed upon Brother Walkem to 
give the solution of the dog riddle right along with the 
riddle itself. He writes me in a later letter that: 


“The solution of the mystery is that my brother’s 
baggage was delivered at his house the Friday he was 
to return and no doubt the dogs recognized it and formed 
their own conclusions.” 


And those skeptics and ultra-hard-headed: individuals 
who think dogs have little intelligence can get proof here 
that dogs actually reason. If it doesn’t take reasoning 
powers to figure out that return of the master’s baggage 
meant return of the master and that he would probably 
be found in his office,—then perhaps some rank skeptic 
can explain it otherwise? 


—(THE EDITOR) 




















The Brown Creeper 
BY ESTHER ELLIS REEKS, (Colo.) 


“Although I’m a bird, I give you my word 
That seldom you'll know me to fly; 
For I have a notion about locomotion, 

The little Brown Creeper am I. 


“Beginning below, I search as I go 
The trunk and the limbs of a tree, 

For a fly or a slug, a beetle or bug; 
They’re better than candy to me. 


“When people are nigh I’m apt to be shy, 
And say to myself, ‘I will hide,’ 

Continue my creeping, but carefully keeping 
Away on the opposite side. 


“Yet sometimes I peek while I play hide and seek, 
If you’re nice I shall wish to see you; : 
I’ll make a faint sound and come quite around, 

And creep like a mouse into view.” 


—GARRETT NEWKIRK, IN Bird Lore 


T WAS a mild day in February, 
I and the window stood open to let 

in the soft, sweet air. As I worked 
there came from without a sort of 
lisping note, repeated again and again 
at irregular intervals. It was a note 
I had often heard before, but the 
source of which I had never been able 
to determine. Sometimes I had 
thought it the note of an English 
Sparrow with a voice more musical 
than his fellows; at other times I had 
decided that it was the chirp of some 
insect hidden in the leaves or bark. 


But now I knew it was not an in- 
sect; for what insect would be abroad 
and chirping in February! The Spar- 
rows, too, for some unknown reason, 
had at this particular time deserted 
us. The note must come from a bird 
I did not know; and it was not in 
keeping with my hobby to let any bird 
note remain unidentified. I wanted 
to finish my task, but it could wait; 
and, worse still, I did want to know 
what bird was making that sound. So 
I laid aside my sewing and stepped 
out on the porch. 


Not fifteen feet from the door grew 
a large English Willow, and from this 
I was sure the calls came. But search 
it with my eye as I would, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing but bare bark and 
branches. The sound however per- 
sisted, and my ears finally succeeded 
in locating it at a spot just below the 
main branches. I stepped nearer, but 
still could see nothing; then I circled 
the tree, watching intently. The op- 
posite side was as void of interest as 
the one I had first viewed. Sitting 
down, I brought my bird glass to my 
eyes and fixed them on the spot from 
which I was sure the sound came, 
determined to await an explanation 
of the mystery. I was not long in 
suspense. 


In a few minutes a little gray and 
brown head, with bright, beady eyes, 
peeked cautiously around at me. It 
might almost have been the head of a 
mouse but for the fact that it ended 
in a long, exceedingly slender, down- 


curving bill. I did not stir, and the 
owner of the head moved into fuller 
view. It was a quaint little bird no 
bigger than a Wren except for its 
longer beak and tail. And so near the 
color of the bark was it as to be al- 
most invisible to any but the keenest 
onlooker. At once I knew it was the 
Brown Creeper of which I had many 
times read. 


Having satisfied itself that I in- 
tended no harm, it went on with its 
work of searching the cracks and 
crannies of the bark for food, every 
now and then nabbing something with 
its slender bill, still occasionally giv- 
ing that lisping call. Then I dis- 
covered that the call was answered 
from somewhere out of sight, and 
presently a second head appeared 
around a branch a little higher up. 


OR half an hour I watched these 

two industrious workers creeping 
upward in ascending spirals from left 
to right, over the weather-beaten 
trunk and limbs of the old Willow. 
Sometimes only one bird was in sight, 
sometimes two, and sometimes none 
at all. But when I could not see them 
I still heard their calls, and I knew 
they would soon appear. 


When the first had finished his in- 
spection of the trunk, he began on 
one of the larger branches, going over 
that in the same manner. As he came 
to the smaller branches he would give 
them a hurried scrutiny by circling 
them with a swift motion of the 
wings. This was an unheard of antic 
to me; for though I had read much 
of the Brown Creeper and his meth- 
ods, I had never heard of his flying 
in tiny circles about the branchlets. 
Nor did I in all the time I watched 
see either bird descend to the ground. 
I did, however, see them parachute 
from the top of one limb to the base 
of another. 

Of all the bird friends that keep 
guard over our Gardens, Orchards 
and Groves, there is none more de- 
serving of gratitude than the little 
Brown Creeper. From morning till 
night, for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in a year, he plies his bene- 
ficial trade, asking neither notice nor 
favor. His sharp eyes spy out insects 
and their eggs that any other bird 
would overlook; and though his hun- 
ger seems never appeased, not a single 
article does his dietary include that 
is otherwise than harmful to our trees. 
At the same time he eats many very 
serious pests no other “winged war- 
den” would deign to touch. 

His range takes in almost the whole 
northern portion of the United States 
where trees abound. In Summer he 
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may be found nesting as far north 

Alaska, while in Winter some of his 
number drift well down among th 
Southern States. . 


The Brown Creeper is a strap 
little bird, having a body much like 
that of the Wren, with short | 
strong feet, a tail like a Woodpecker 
and a bill resembling that of th, 
Brown Thrasher only longer in pro- 
portion and sharp like a needle at 
the end. Wherever he is found he 
looks quite the same, having almost no 
local variations. Ornothologically he 
comes between the Wrens and the 
Nuthatches, though in appearance he 
differs greatly from both. 





0 
The Catbirds Give a Party 


ON A hot afternoon in August, | 
carried my sewing out in the yard 
and finding a cool nook under the 
shade of the trees, I decided I would 
spend a quiet afternoon. 


Soon I had company, a Catbird was 
hopping about quite friendly and was 
trying to get a sip of water from the 
hydrant. 

Suddenly the idea came to me to 
fix them a bath. I quickly secured 
shallow bowl and placed a rock in 
the center of the bowl. I filled it with 
water and placed the bowl on a low 
stone, beside the hydrant. 


I scattered chicken feed and bread 
crumbs on a plank, elevated just above 
the bath, and moved just far enough 
away to see what was going on and 
— close enough to frighten the 

irds. 


In just a few minutes a Catbird 
hopped down and perched on the side 
of the bowl. He was a little bit afraid 
at first and made several trips down 
before he decided to try it out. 

He would hop from side to side, and 
then to the rock in the center of bowl. 
He would then dip his bill in the water 
and sprinkle himself,—suddenly he 
— plunge in and splash for dear 
ife. 


Then with a cry of joy he flew to 
a nearby tree and, perched on a limb, 
began drying his feathers. When he 
had finished his task he burst into 
song. He seemed to pour out his soul 
into that song of thanks, and if I 
could have understood what he was 
saying, I am sure it would have been 
something like this, “Come, all of you, 
my bird friends, to my party. Plenty 
of water, plenty to eat, chicken feed, 
bread crumbs, and trees full of 
Peaches and Figs.” The radio mes- 
sage spread quickly through the air, 
for almost before he had finished his 
song the other birds joined in the fun. 

Numbers of Catbirds came, both 
young and old. As many as three 
would perch on the bath at one time 
though only one would plunge in. 

I was afraid the Sparrows would 
spoil the fun but, to my surprise, the 
Catbirds wouldn’t let them come very 
close. A little Wren sang loudly on 
a nearby limb and a Mocking Bird 
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flew down and feasted and drank— 
put he would not bathe. 

Two Red Birds and a Thrush hopped 
about on the ground. Several little 
Yellow Birds joined in. I do not know 
the name of these birds, but some 
people call them Orchard Orioles. 
They come every Summer when 
Peaches and Figs are ripe. 

Suddenly the birds vanished and I 
was left alone except for a noisy Jay. 
So this was the reason for the sudden 
departure. The Jay had been listen- 
ing in and couldn’t stay away, though 
he knew he wasn’t invited. 

I let him have just a bite and then 





I chased him away. The Catbirds must 
have been watching, for as soon as 
the Jay left, they came back and 
feasted, bathed and sang all after- 
noon. 

They had a wonderful time, and I, 
too, was sorry when it was time to 
leave. A little bit of their joy had 
crept into my heart for being able 
to furnish them such a pleasant after- 
noon. 

Now we are going to have a party 
every day, for it doesn’t cost anything, 
and there will always be plenty of 
birds waiting for the invitation. 


Mrs. JUANITA MURPHEY, (Miss.) 





Rearing a Robin 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


neighbor girl came in with a 

young Robin not yet able to fly; 
a sister or brother having been killed 
by a cat when the two had fallen from 
the nest. 

It immediately opened its greedy 
little (?) mouth for food, and I, 
thrusting the bird into an enclosed 
porch, procured a shovel and began 
to dig for worms—an occupation I 
pursued for a number of minutes 
every day until four weeks later. 

The little fellow was willing enough 
to take the proffered food, for he 
opened wide his mouth, but when the 
worm was dropped in, it wriggled out 
again and again—then I remembered. 

The parent birds thrust the food 
down their offsprings’ throats. Not 
being equipped with a Robin beak I 
substituted my index finger and 
pushed the squirming worm from 
sight. ‘ 

Loud squeaks for more, convinced 
me that a finger is a good substitute 
for a food conveyor, and soon the 
birdling was filled to the brim. 

He showed no signs whatever of be- 
ing frightened, and I began to see 
possibilities of an interesting pet. 

Several years before, I had taken 
a store box, covered the open end with 
wire screen, and made a little door in 
one corner. The box was turned over 
and this made an open front. 


(re morning in late May, a little 














My Baby Robin Poising on the 
Chair Back for His First Flight 


Every Summer there are baby 
animals and birds that get lost from 
parents or are orphaned, who need 
care until they are big enough to care 
for themselves, and this box had been 
fixed for the accommodation of a baby 
rabbit the cat had brought in un- 
harmed two years before. 
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was his usual meal. He would open 
his mouth, squat down and flutter his 
little wings as long as he was hungry. 
Appetite appeased, contented chirps 
and closed beak. 

On the sixth day I had him, I took 
him out to get his picture. He posed 
nicely on the back of a chair, but 
before I could snap the camera he 
turned his little head on one side, 
gazed innocently up at a near-by tree 
and in another instant was flying 
thither. 

The little fellow perched out of my 
reach and no amount of coaxing with 
dangling worms would bring him 
down. I completely wore out a dozen 
good worms in this way. 

Every hour his squeaks grew louder 
as his hunger increased. 

Driven to desperation I got a long 
fishing pole, tied a worm to the end 
and thrust it under the Robin’s nose. 
By a wonderful chance he picked it 
off—heretofore he had always had his 
food dropped in. Another worm 
reached its destination safely, but not 
for the worm, then something fright- 
ened the bird and he flew higher, sev- 
eral times out of the reach of the pole. 

For hours I coaxed and for hours he 
squeaked, for that is really the sound 
a baby Robin makes, always answer- 


The Author with Her Baby Robin 


The box has housed many an in- 
teresting baby, but none more so than 
Baby Robin. 


Every two hours his squeaks would 
send me flying to his aid with the 
worm can. His capacity was amazing: 
five or six worms and a small piece of 
dried bread thoroughly soaked in 
water and squeezed out, not too dry, 


Q 





ing “ek” when I called. But he would 
not come down and he was a pitiful 
little figure sitting in the tree top 
when night came on—I was suffering 
from stiff neck. Never could stand 
to look up long. 


Early the next morning I went out 
and called: “Where’s my birdling?” 
“Ek,” came the answer, but not from 
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the tree top. Hunger had driven him 
to the ground. After much calling 
and answering I located him near a 
little stream of water which runs 
through the lower end of the yard. 

Two cats had their eyes on him 
and would no doubt soon have had 
him, for he was too weak to fly. He 
was glad enough to return to his box 
and get a square meal. 

For several hours every morning 
and afternoon I took him to the cellar 
where he could have partial freedom 
to strengthen his wings. He seemed 
to enjoy sitting in the screened win- 
dows while the breeze ruffled his 
feathers. 

He was finally taught that he must 
pick the worms up himself, but he in- 
sisted that the bread be dropped in. 


Every day new signs of growing up 
appeared. First he ceremoniously 
wiped his beak after each meal. This 
little rite was usually performed on 
the back of my hand where he always 
perched for a few minutes after his 
dinner was finished. At first he would 
just dab with his beak, but finally he 
got to wiping it in earnest. 

Following close to the beak clean- 
ing came the feather preening. With 
his little claws tightly clutching my 
finger, he would ruffle his feathers un- 
til he looked like a very fat bird. 
Then he would run his beak all 
through his breast feathers, back un- 
der his wings and in fact over every 
speck of his body. He would pull 
each tail feather through his beak 
until they would snap. Each ear must 
then be scratched. To do this he 
drops his wing, draws his foot up 
between wing and body.and with 
closed eyes scratches until the itch is 
appeased. 


Then came the day when I felt that 
he must be released. He was longing 
for the tree tops I knew, but I had my 
fears,—would he know where to look 
for food. 

With many misgivings I took him 
out one morning after stuffing him 
with worms and let him fly into the 
Locust tree. 

Every little while I would go out 
and call; always would come the 
answering “ek.” There he would be 
perched amid the leaves, happy, but a 
little tremulous, too, I think, for the 
world must have looked very large in- 
deed, the many strange birds sailing 
past him, busy with their housekeep- 
ing tasks, paying no attention what- 
ever to the little figure perched on the 
limb. 

Before two hours were up I took the 
familiar worm can out under the tree. 
It was a welcome sight. He shrieked 
and scolded and finally perceiving that 
I was not coming up to him, he came 
to me. 


Thereafter when he was hungry and 
I came not at the first bidding, he 
would fly against the screened porch 
or walk boldly on the lawn, scolding 
and stamping his little feet impa- 
tiently until I served the worms. 

I always hurried out when I saw 
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him on the lawn, for four pet cats do 
not insure the safety of a tame bird. 
He must have led a charmed life, for 
some of the cats were always about 
when he was promenading. 


Every evening I put him back into 
his box. Birds are early risers and 
I am not. My cats are also early 
risers hence the precaution. 


During the first days of his freedom 
I would bring him in frequently to 
his box so he could rest; he would 
seem so sleepy. When he was drowsy 
he would chirp like a contented little 
chicken. 


One day Robin took a trip to town. 
My aunt and cousin were visiting me 
and we wanted to spend one day with 
a relative in town. What to do with 
the bird became the burning question. 


I could not bother my father to run 
in every little while to feed the bird,— 
perhaps it would not have come to 
him to be fed. Finally I decided that 
I must take him along. 


I found a pasteboard box about two 
feet square which I perforated. The 
bird and the worm can were put in the 
box and the lid tied down. It rather 
resembled a hat box but for the holes. 


The car was temporarily out of or- 
der, so Billy was hitched to the road 
wagon, the bird was in the back, the 
three passengers climbed to the seat 
and we were off for the day. 


Robin was none the worse for his 
trip, for the next day he flew about 
happy as ever, more so perhaps for he 
in no wise liked being penned up 
nearly the whole of a beautiful day. 


One day we saw him hopping about 
the little stream of water. We 
watched, hardly daring to draw a 
breath. He looked at. it long and 
earnestly, then to our disappointment 
hopped away. Reconsidering a few 
moments he returned and hopped 
boldly in. 


Such splashing and bathing! He 
was completely soaked when he 
emerged and could not fly, his wings 
were so heavy. I put him on the top 
board of the fence and there he 
preened until he was dry and fluffy 
again. 

The next day after his bath he could 
handle himself much better, as indeed 
he showed improvement in everything 
each day. 

Another day he was sitting on the 
gate scolding for worms. When I 
placed a worm on the top board he 
very deliberately spit out a Cherry 
seed. My birdling had found that 
there was food other than what came 
out of the worm can! I had the feel- 
ing much as a mother must have when 
her child is beginning to make his 
own way in the world. 

He did not come so often now for 
worms; he had found the Black Cherry 
trees. 

On one of his trips to the house he 
was Cherry juice from head to foot. 
At first I thought that it was dried 
blood and that some villainous bird 
had wounded my baby, but examina- 
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tion proved that it was nothin 
alarming than Cherry juice. 
The Cherry crop made an independ. 
ent bird of him and no longer dogg 
he come for worms. He “eks” when 
I call to him, but he is now a bird 
of the world and no longer my baby, 


£ More 





A Little Waif’s Gratitude 


ty cold morning in early March 
I heard the whining of a dog at 
my kitchen door. On opening it ] 
saw a small dog,—lean, hungry anq 
nondescript in color,—that looked gt 
me with pleading eyes. 

There were two things that at. 
tracted me:—a good, kind mouth and 
wonderful soulful eyes that seemed 
almost human. They seemed to gay 
so plainly, “I’ve come a long way to 
find your kind self.” 

And the flattery in them won. 

I fed the dog well, patted the 
tousled, curly head and closed the 
door. An hour later my little boy 
hurried to find the waif but it had 
disappeared as suddenly as it had 
come. I decided I had ministered to 
a wayfarer on his long journey some- 
where. 























The little waif brings her off- 
spring to show her gratitude for a 
long-ago breakfast. 


Two months later at the noon hour 
I was aroused by a noise at the screen, 
and what should I see but the same 
little grey and brown splashed dog 
sitting with big eyes saying plainly, 
“See what, I’ve brought to show you 
for that nice breakfast you gave me?” 

By her side nosed the fattest white 
puppy and the look of pride in the 
mother’s eyes is beyond description. 
I stepped back from view for I had 
spied a camera ready for a shot of his 
tiny lordship. 

My young son was always a lover 
of puppies and as the mother made no 
show of leaving this time, he named 
the puppy Barney Google, and he 
proved to be a dog of rare good qual- 
ities. We never heard of the owner 
of the mother. It was simply one 
instance where a good turn was no 
forgotten but repaid in the only and 
best way she knew how. Some day we 
may learn that animals have a s0 
and a divining mind,—who knows? 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
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THE FLOwER GROWER 


Trailing Plants—Green Fountains 
BY MRS. J. G. CLARK 


hanging baskets and vases filled 
with trailing plants that, even 
in the cold gray Winter, reminds us 
of tinkling fountains, bird-chimes, 


T iene is an air of grace about 


swaying flowers and butterflies. And 


droop to a certain extent, which it 
does in a protesting way, growing out 
in a more or less horizontal position, 
always lifting gracefully. Grown in a 
low, rather wide receptacle, such as a 
bulb pan, in good soil, plenty of water 
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“Kelly” (trench-helmet) of the World War, 
serving in time of peace as a basket for 
Parlor Ivy, Zebrina and Othonna Crassifolia 


most all the trailing plants are of such 
easy culture that it almost seems as if 
good Mother Nature had so planned it 
that we might all have their charm 
within our own homes. 


Perhaps the most common of all 
trailing plants is the Tradescantia or 
Wandering Jew. One sees it every- 
where—some variety of it. There are 
several kinds, but the Bi-color white 
and green-striped, and the Zebrina, 
with its alternate stripes of frosted 
silver and purple, are the most com- 
mon as well as the most useful. Both 
varieties thrive in almost any kind of 
soil, and in full sun or semi-shade. 
Their manner of growth, however, is 
very different. The Bi-color droops in 
true trailing style, while the Zebrina 
grows nearly erect until, by the 
weight of its branches, it is forced-to 


and half sun or more, Zebrina is 
rather a surprising beauty; its frosted 
silver stripes becoming under these 
conditions as rich and heavy as the 
silver markings on Rex Begonias. 


Saxifraga Sarmentose, the old 
Strawberry Geranium, makes one of 
the most handsome plants imaginable 
when growing in a basket or vase, 
with the young plants drooping down, 
held only by a thin, hair-like stem. 
The gray-green leaves are thickly 
veined with silver, a brownish red 
underneath, and the small feathery 
flowers are held high and spray-like 
above the foliage. In common with 
most other trailing plants it thrives 
best in a rich fibrous loam, fairly 
sandy, in a semi-shaded position. 


Vinca Variegata seems most appro- 
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priate in vases, combined with some 
tall growing plant. It is of perfect 
trailing habit, and one of the easiest 
of all trailing plants to grow. It likes 
sandy soil, and rather more than half 
sun, with plenty of water. 


Another plant well adapted to grow- 
ing in vases and urns is Kenilworth 
Ivy. Unlike most Ivies it is a grace- 
ful creeper and trailer, though it will 
climb, too. I have a fine big plant of 
Dr. Livingston Geranium,—the well- 
known skeleton-leaved Geranium,— 
which is glorified by this little Ivy. 
A few seeds of the Ivy must have 
dropped on to the soil in the Geranium 
pot for I did not plant it there, but the 
Ivy has trailed its graceful length 
over the sides of the pot, and up, over, 
and through the leaves and branches 
of the Geranium, where it droops in 
slender green streams, like a fairy 
fountain of green. 


‘THE Parlor Ivy, while not strictly a 
trailing plant, is valuable for its 
wealth of lovely, fresh green foliage, 
its ease of culture, and its adaptabil- 
ity. It makes a lovely hanging basket, 
though it protests at trailing, yet it 
will do so, and can be trained into al- 
most any shape. It is of exceedingly 
rapid growth, and as hardy as a 
Geranium. 


Then there is a whole family of 
Mesembryanthemums, all of them 
splendid for hanging baskets and 
vases or urns. M. Crassifolia has 
thick, pointed triangular leaves, of a 
lovely rich, dark green; further em- 
bellished by dainty pink flowers. 


M. Album has long narrow, light 
green foliage and lovely feathery white 
flowers. 











Hanging Basket with Othonna Crassi- 
folia. 

The plant at the left is a salmon-pink 
Hybrid Amaryllis. The one to the right 
bulbs of Johnsonii with one bud ready 
to open. 
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M. Clandestinum has small, ovate, 
dark-green leaves; pretty pure-white 
flowers all Summer long. 


M. Spectabilis, with its quill-shaped 
succulent leaves and its large thistle- 
like cerise-pink flowers is perhaps the 
best known of the family, but all are 
worthy atrial. They are particularly 
fond of rich, loose loam, plenty of 
water, and a semi-shaded position. 


Campanula Isophylla Alba is old- 
fashioned, but like many old-fash- 
ioned plants of real merit, it is new- 
fashioned again. It thrives best in 
sandy loam, with a moderate amount 
of moisture and a sunny location. It 
is a most beautiful plant for the hang- 
ing basket, for it is covered all Sum- 
mer long with lovely star-shaped, pure- 
white flowers, ranging in size from 
three-quarters to an inch and a half 
in diameter. A hanging basket of 
white “Star-of-Bethlehem,” as it is 
frequently called, might be mistaken 
for a huge, fluffy snow-ball. 


There is one aquatic trailing plant 
that should be grown by every one 
who loves aquatics—the Parrot’s 
Feather. It does not flower, that I 
know of, but its long trailing stems 
are closely set with queer, feather- 
like little leaves, forming a beautiful 
emerald-green plume, an inch or more 
in diameter and frequently eighteen 
inches to two feet long. It is of the 
easiest culture, growing to perfection 
in sandy loam covered with three 
inches or more of water. It loves the 
sun and when darkness comes on its 
“feathers” hug tight to the stem, 
fluffing out again at dawn somewhat 
as Oxalis and Clover “go to sleep” at 
night and “wake up” in the morning. 


“THERE are trailing Fuchsias, trail- 
ing Coleus, Lantanas, Lobelia, Be- 
gonias,—trailing plants in _ legion, 
some of them successful only in a 
greenhouse or in the hands of a pro- 
fessional gardener,—but these I have 
mentioned can be grown almost any- 
where and by the veriest amateur. 


But of all trailing plants, could I 
have only two, I would choose Cam- 
panula Isophylla Alba and O. Crassi- 
folia; and if I could have only one 
I would choose O. Crassifolia. It has 
quill-shaped succulent foliage which 
varies greatly in shape and size with 
the quality of the soil and the amount 
of water with which it is supplied. 
The foliage is a light moss-green and 
it grows quickly into a thick moss- 
like mass, very dainty. It is starred 
the whole year through by small yel- 
low flowers, miniature Dandelion blos- 
soms. It very much prefers a rich 
fibrous loam, plenty of moisture and 
more than half sun, but it will live 
in poor soil, without water for days 
when the soil is bone-dry, and entirely 
in the shade; but when treated so it 
does not-look like the real O. Crassi- 
folia for its “fingers” become shorter 
until they are merely tiny round green 
balls. Give it good soil, plenty of 
water and sun and it will love life, 
and you will love it. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Some of these trailing plants are 
more ornamental when grown in com- 
bination with others, usually a com- 
bination of the finer and more delicate 
varieties and the coarser ones. One 
of the loveliest baskets I have ever 
had was a group of the purple and 
silver Jew, O. Crassifolia and Parlor 
Ivy. O. Crassifolia formed the back- 
ground—its weight held it straight 
down from the edge of the con- 
tainer;—a lovely, mossy, background 
against which the deep rich purple 
and silver leaves of Zebrina were 
brought out in bold relief, accentuated 
by the horizontal manner of Zebrina’s 
growth. Then a few branches of 
Parlor Ivy formed a tracery of lovely 
emerald-green, as it wound over and 
through the whole, and finally climbed 
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up the wire which suspended the con. 
tainer from the hook. This container 
by the way, is my husband’s treneh, 
hat, reminiscent of the days in Ay. 
gonne and Verdun. 


This is only an example of the com. 
binations one may use for best ef. 
fect. Ivy Geraniums are especially 
beautiful to use with the smaller folj. 
aged trailers on account of their splen. 
did waxy foliage and profusion of 
lovely flowers. 


Vases almost invariably require 
moderately tall-growing plant in the 
center with the trailing vines around 
it. Each grower must study the 
plants and their habits, in relation to 
the law of artistic balance and his own 
preferences. 























Ten Best Irises 


| he pentane: your suggestion in the 
August number I am offering a list 
of ten Iris for “A. B. C.” He imposes 
but two requirements, namely “good 
growers” and “good bloomers.” I 
have kept them both constantly in 
mind in preparing my list. In my 
own garden every one of the following 
is a vigorous grower and: a most gen- 
erous bloomer. 


Lent A. Williamson 
Mme. Chereau 


Flavescens 
Florentina Alba 


Her. Majesty Monsignor 
Iris King Perfection 
Juanita Quaker Lady 


In preparing the list I have en- 
deavored to select varieties of out- 
standing quality and at the same time 
obtain a long bloom season. I have 
also made my selections to present a 
wide range of color, in fact, believe 
it presents a type for practically every 
variety. 


In it are found some of the “old- 
timers.” It also contains the finest of 
the newer originations. Every Iris 
listed is rated by the A. I. S. and the 
lowest rating is 7.0. The average is 
7.914. The whole list can be obtained 
at very little cost, for most of the va- 
rieties are low priced. 


W. L. Day, (MINN.) 





Twenty-five Best Irises 


N YOUR August issue a subscriber 

asks for a list of 25 best Iris, which 
you assert is a difficult assignment. 

After a number of years of rela- 
tively successful Iris culture I would 
suggest to the inquirer that the se- 


lection be made from the 25 best in 
the locality in which they are to be 
grown. Some Iris that do well in Cali- 
fornia may not perform similarly in 
Minnesota, etc. 


Some of the newer and finer Iris do 
not perform well in my (Minneapolis) 
garden and other gardeners have had 
unfavorable experience. 

Out of some 150 varieties cultivated 
during the past ten years I would 
choose for Minnesota gardens the fol- 
lowing 25 varieties, not particularly 
for exceptional beauty, but to an ex- 
tent regularity and profusion of 
bloom. 


Bluet Pare de Neuilly 
Clarence Wedge Parisiana 
Dorathea Pauline 
Eldorado Perfection 
Fairy Princess Victoria 
Iris King Louise 
Her Majesty Prosper Laugier 
King Lear Quaker Lady 
Lorely Queen Alexandra 
Monsignor Rhein Nixe 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer Violacea Grandiflora 
Niebelungen White Knight 
Orientalis Snow W. J. Freyer 
Queen 


N. E. BOUCHER, ( Minn.) 





There will be some additional dis- 
cussion of the best ten and the best 
twenty-five Irises in future issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. When once & 
subject of this kind is started it seems 
that many growers like to express 
their ideas, and the Editor is surely 
glad to have them; although from lack 
of experience with all the improved 
varieties available, many mistakes are 
made and many recommendations 
made which are necessarily corrected 
or changed at a later date. 
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The Christmas Rose 


EW plants are more universally ad- 
mired than the Christmas Roses, as 
the forms of Helleborus niger are 
usually called. Christmas Roses do best 
in the cooler conditions of Midland and 
northern gardens, and away in the west 
again are as good as could be desired. 


The specimen plants that all would like 


to be possessed of become somewhat of 
a rarity south of London, and particu- 


variety three feet in diameter—not in a 
single plant, but by dozens, and all alike. 
Near London these plants are much 
healthier in the more elevated districts— 
Hampstead, Sydenham Hill, and such 
like places. In these, with a little care, 
the plants make wonderful headway, 
never losing their leafage—an item alone 
that augurs well for the safety and the 
success of the plants. Plants in these 





A Group of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 


larly on the chalk formations, as the 
South Downs are approached. Here the 
plants are not usually happy. Not that 
the plant may not be made to thrive if 
the primary outlay for soil and prep- 
arations is faced. In such a case the 
natural soil will usually have to be dis- 
carded. It will depend largely on its 
composition and how near the surface is 
the impenetrable rock. If but a few 
inches of soil exist and then rock, it will 
be best to dig up or break up the latter to 
at least two feet deep and bring in good 
soil from a fresh locality. To insure 
success there should be quite three feet 
deep of soil—that is, of soil and drain- 
age combined. With a deep root-run of 
good holding soil and shaded from the 
hottest sun, the Christmas Roses will 
not give much trouble when planted at 
the right time. And this right time ap- 
pears, more or less, also governed by 
locality. In northern districts and gen- 
erally in the Midlands, about Gloucester 
and Bath, these things transplant quite 
well in the month of March; but nearer 
London, and on much lighter soil, this 
time of planting them is most disastrous 
for the plants themselves. Whether it 
be that the action of the fibres is de- 
layed in the cold root mediums as of 
clay and hastened in the light soils over 
sand and gravel, I hardly know, but 
so it seems to be. Happily, near London, 
these plants are not difficult to manage, 
and, indeed, within six miles of its centre 
I have grown examples of the major 


hill gardens near London are vastly su- 
perior to the identical subject in the 
lower levels, and, indeed, when some 
have been transferred with every care 
to these lower surroundings the plants 
quickly dwindle away. In the lower the 
leafage is quickly disfigured and much 
loss being entailed, progress is barred. 
Frequently in the Middlesex fruit 
orchards plants have been seen, and al- 
ways the nearer the river area the less 
foliage and less vigorous plants result. 
In some instances from the trees afford- 
ing a welcome shelter the plants are 
better, and this is a welcome sign and 
no small object lesson of the value of 
overhead shelter for these things. Those 
who would make a feature of them may 
plant in frames where scrim or canvas 
can be thrown over them in seasons of 
heat and of fog, and not less so at the 
time of flowering and the coming of the 
foliage in the early days of the year. 
This last is one of the important seasons, 
and at such times every encouragment 
should be given to the plants to do their 
best. An occasional dose of liquid ma- 
nure, or a dressing of some good ferti- 
lizer over the soil, lightly pricked in with 
the hand-fork, will all be helpful when 
the rains have carried its manurial prop- 
erties down to the active roots below. 
Thus assisted a better growth and 
larger crowns, that in time bring their 
own reward, are insured.—A. G., (In 
Gardening Illustrated, English) 
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Calla Lilies 


et THIS country, (California), the 
Callas grow with little or no care. 
About June they die down and remain 
dormant until about September when 
they begin to start out anew and are 
blooming by Thanksgiving. If grown 
on the north side of the house they 
grow very tall and rank and have stems 
five feet long, but are better grown 
in the open where they are sturdier 
and flower better. We consider them 
so common here that few people grow 
them any more. We have ranked 
them with the Geranium and Carna- 
tions, all of which grow here in such 
profusion that I suppose we tire of 
the sameness, and try, naturally, to 
grow those things that are scarce and 
require a great deal of care to grow 
to perfection. 


WHITE SPOTTED-LEAVED CALLA 


This is seldom seen here, it requires 
more care than the common white. 
I find it grows to perfection in the 
lath house, close to the east side of 
the lath where it gets a little sun and 
more light. The flower is very small 
and dainty and in conjunction with 
the spotted leaves is rather an attrac- 
tive plant. The spadix is a greenish 
color instead of yellow, as in the white 
variety. The spathe is really a leaf 
growing around the spadix to pro- 
tect its treasure which embraces the 
pistillate flowers which are the true 
flowers; the upper part of the spadix 
being covered quite heavily with a 
flour-like pollen. 


YELLOW CALLA 


This Lily is the most attractive of 
the species, the spathe being of a 
bright golden color, and the spadix 
also yellow. It grows to best advan- 
tage in a pot; likes half-shade and 
plenty of light. I set the pots close 
to a lath fence where they get the 
morning sun through the lath. Must 
have an abundance of water during 
their blooming period. The tops die 
down in late Summer and the spadix 
forms an immense seed pod. These 
when ripe should be planted in a box 
and the soil kept rather dry, and they 
will start into growth in the Spring. 
The idea of putting the seed in earth 
when ripe is to keep them from drying 
out so much that it makes them very 
slow in germinating. They do not 
show spots on the leaves the first 
year, but will, if given proper care, 
bloom the second year and the leaves 
take on the spots. 


PINK CALLA 


This is a very rare one, seldom seen, 
and is a most dainty Lily. It does 
not grow more than a foot tall and 
the small pink flower is like a Lily 
in miniature. The color is a clear 
rose-pink, and the leaves are plain 
green. It also dies down in late Sum- 
mer and wants the same care as the 
yellow and white spotted-leaved one 
before mentioned. 


EvA KENWORTHY GRAY 
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Trees Overhanging Gardens 
LOPPING RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


HE lopping of overhanging trees 

belonging to adjoining owners and 

occupiers is a subject upon which 
many words have been spoken and many 
friendships broken. To the most peace- 
able of neighbors the question has been, 
and no doubt will continue to be, a 
frequent cause of irritation and trouble. 
The ordinary individual knows little or 
nothing of the actual law in these mat- 
ters, and, if acquainted with one side of 
the subject, fails to understand another, 
so that any step taken is as likely to be 
the wrong as the right one. 


AN APPLE TREE CASE 


This was clearly demonstrated quite 
lately. The Plaintiff had his Apple trees 
growing within a few feet of the bound- 
ary running between his own land and 
the property of the Defendant. These 
trees bore a popular class of Apple, and 
the branches of the trees overhung the 
Defendant’s land, to his great annoy- 
ance apparently, for he maintained that 
he was justified in taking action. But the 
Defendant claimed that not only could 
he lop off the offendit.g branches, which 
he, in fact, did, but that he was further 
entitled to pick off the Apples growing 
on these branches, and this he also pro- 
ceeded to do. The quantity thus picked 
ran into some bushels, which the De- 
fendant subsequently sold. The Plain- 
tiff then started proceedings against him 
for conversion, in the County Court. 
The judge of that Court held that, while 
a nuisance may be removed, a person is 
not entitled in appropriating and con- 
verting to his own use or benefit that 
which caused the nuisance, and judgment 
was, therefore, given in favor of the 
Plaintiff. 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


But the Defendant was not satisfied 
with this decision of law and appealed 
against the finding. From the judgment 
given in the case in the High Court some 
useful object lessons are to be gathered, 
if the important points which are rel- 
evant are carefully taken into account. 
Some sides of the whole question were, in 
fact, closely examined a good many years 
ago by our highest legal tribunal—the 
House of Lords. In the case then con- 
sidered some rather large and old trees 
overhung the Respondent’s land and 
had so done for more than twenty years. 
The Respondent gave no notice to the 
Appellant, and did not trespass on his 
property, but he cut off a number of 
the branches to the boundary line. It 
is an accepted principle of the law that a 
person shall not go upon the land of 
another to remove a nuisance, unless it 
be a matter of necessity, until he has 
taken the step of giving the other person 
reasonable and proper notice. The reason 
of this is that such an act is an inter- 
ference with the soil of that other person, 
and this amounts to a trespass in the 
eyes of the law. It is true that this was 
a point which did not primarily emerge 
from the House of Lords case, where the 
leading question was whether or not a 
notice was necessary before the over- 
hanging branches were removed. But 
the House of Lords decision is valuable 
because it settled the law that such a 
notice was not required. The House of 
Lords, however, had the further question 


before them as to whether or not the 
Appellant had acquired any right which 
arose from the length of time the trees 
had overhung the Respondent’s soil. 
Their opinion on this point was that it 
was impossible to say that the Appellant 
had acquired a right to the land over 
which the trees were hanging, or to their 
overhanging, either under the Statute 
of Limitations or under the ordinary law 
of prescription. The House of Lords 
took the view that if a person can man- 
age to get rid of the interference or en- 
croachment of overhanging branches, 
without committing a trespass upon his 
neighbor’s land, or entering upon it, 
this act clearly can be done, and that the 
right can be asserted whenever it is 
deemed proper to exercise it, while no 
notice or previous communication is re- 
quired in such a case. But the question 
was not considered, for the purposes of 
a decision, whether this rule was one 
which would necessarily apply to the 
cases of trees so young that the owner 
might remove them intact, if he chose to 
lift them, or to shrubs capable of being 
transplanted, although it was recognized 
that this question was worthy of exam- 
ination. In the case of recent date, al- 
ready mentioned, this well established 
case in the House of Lords was, of 
course, referred to. 


DECISION IN RECENT CASE 


In the recent case, if it had depended 
upon the nuisance created by the over- 
hanging branches, the Defendant was 
obviously entitled to abate this nuisance, 
but his right was restricted to this. It 
went no further, in this particular 
instance, and did not justify him in 
appropriating to himself either the 
offending branches when cut off, or the 
fruit which was on them. This was the 
Plaintiff’s property before being severed, 
and the High Court held that it remained 
so afterwards. In deciding for the 
Plaintiff the Court took the view that 
he had the right to possession of his 
property, but did not indicate the means 
by which they thought the Plaintiff, in 
such a case, could have properly en- 
forced this right, if the Defendant had, 
in fact, merely severed the branches and 
done nothing more. But the Defendant 
had appropriated the property to his 
own use by selling it, and consequently 
conversion arose. Had he simply cut 
down the branches it would appear, 
however, that the Plaintiff could have 
recovered his property by proper legal 
proceedings, if delivery, upon request, 
had been refused. As it was, the Plaintiff 
was entitled to the value of the property. 
It may be added that the Court con- 
sidered the same principle applied to 
Apples which might have fallen, or have 
been blown off, when they were on the 
Defendant’s land. 


A Lawyer, (In The Garden, English.) 





Snapdragons in the Flower Garden 


I WONDER how many flower lovers 
know the true value of the Snap- 
dragon as a hardy flower. 

When I first planted my seed, I 
thought that one season’s bloom was 
all I could hope to expect from them. 


Calcium, NY 
Dece mber, 1995 


A friend came to see my ficwers and 
she remarked that I could keep 
Snapdragons if I would only give them 
a slight protection during the Winter 
months. 


Not knowing that I could keep the 
plants longer than one Summer, | 
made the mistake of planting them jp 
my border. I since have learned that 
Snapdragons grow to be very large 
plants and must have plenty of room, 
This is the second Summer with my 
plants and they have been wonderfy| 
and my friend says I can keep them 
another year. 

I planted my seed very early in the 
Spring, though they can be planted jp 
Fall and will bloom much earlier jf 
so planted. If they are planted in the 
Fall, the small plants will require 
light protection during the winter 
months. My plants were blooming 
during the late summer months and 
continued to furnish a_ wealth of 
— until the latter part of Decem- 

er. 


A severe cold spell caused all of 
buds to freeze and I cut back my 
plants very close. On very cold nights 
I would throw an old sack over the 
roots or pin a newspaper around them. 
The next morning I removed the coy- 
ering and only used it when the 
weather was very cold. I doubt if 
this was really necessary as half a 
dozen plants came through all right 
without any covering at all. 


By the first of March the plants 
were beautiful—simply a mass of 
color, and each spike was long and 
full of bloom. When the flowers con- 
menced to wither, I cut the plants 
back and was delighted to find that in 
a very short while they again re- 
warded me with a world of blooms. I 
expect to have blooms all Summer by 
this method. Of all the flowers in my 


garden the Snapdragons were more ' 


admired than anything else, except my 
bed of Giant Pansies. 

When buying seed be sure and get 
the lovely yellow and white ones and 
then there is one called The Fawn 
that blends from yellow to a soft pink. 
Try planting them in different shades 
from the delicate pink and white ones 
on down through terra cotta to the 
deepest red. Your garden will be a 
wealth of vivid color all Summer with 
these beautiful Snapdragons growing 
in it. 

The plants require very little atten- 
tion. Merely set them out and keep 
them growing. Plenty of water and 
cultivation will produce more flowers, 
though I have had plants bloom ina 
forsaken spot on my seed bed where 
no cultivation, fertilizer, and very 
little water ever came near them. 


Mrs. JUANITA MURPHY, ( Miss.) 





Don’t overlook the Combination 
Bulb and Subscription Offer in the 
advertising pages. It is an exceptional 
offer and your opportunity to use it 
as a Christmas present will soon he 
gone. 
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Little Lessons in Tree Repairing---I 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


specialists, but every gardener 
should know enough about it to 


ke repairs intelligently. 
Bs aneei at 1, is shown a tree 


T seri repairing is the work of 


.with a very large cavity. There are 


several ways of handling this. It can 
be filled with concrete, asphalt, cin- 


dressing of tar. This is sloped out- 
wards, so that any water which gets 
inside, will drain out again, 4. After 
the decayed wood is cut away, the 
wound is dressed with a coat of hot 
carbolineum, and another good dress- 
ing of tar over it. 


If the cavity is a very large one, it 
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ders, or just cleaned, and tarred over. 
This is called the open system. Many 
tree surgeons would favor the open 
system, as it is inexpensive, and can 
be examined at any time. 

First thing to do in repairing the 
tree by the open system is to make an 
opening wide enough for the decayed 
wood to be cut away with a chisel. 
This is cut back as far as the dotted 


line at 2 and the pot hole at bottom is - 


filled with concrete, after receiving a 


will need bracing every two feet, with 
iron bolts as shown at B and C. The 
cavity can be tinned over with a sheet 
of zinc, if required, B, and this will be 
gradually covered over, C, with the 
cambium layers. - 


In placing the sheets of zinc, it is 
lapped as at E to keep out the rain, 
and placed below the cambium, as at 
D, so that it is covered with bark 
after a few years. 





The Prolific Plant-lice 


PLANT-LICE are very numerous, 
many individuals, and many species. 
In various colors, green, red, brown, 
black, white. The latter is the Woolly 
Aphis caused from its covering of 
white, feathery down. These varieties 
in color I recall and no doubt there 
are others. 

A Plant-louse has in one year, in 
the fifth generation, 6,000 million de- 
scendants, and still continues to give 
birth to young when the ninth gener- 
ation is already fit for propagation. 
Huxley’s computation of the uninter- 
rupted breeding from a single ancestor 
in the tenth generation would pro- 
duce a mass of organic matter equiva- 
lent to the bulk of 500 millions of hu- 
man beings. 


VIRGIN BIRTH 


This Agamic reproduction known as 
parthenogenesis, means virgin birth, 
i. e. the birth of individuals from a 
virgin female. The offspring begin 
to reproduce themselves at an early 
age, producing several generations 
without mating. From an egg which 
has passed the Winter on the favorite 
food-plant of a species, there hatches 
in the Spring a female called the 
“stem-mother.” This insect in a few 
days gives birth directly to two to 
eight females daily. Each one in turn 
does the same, for several days before 
the mother’s activity is ended by death. 
This process or parthenogenesis en- 
dures throughout the Summer. Dur- 
ing the Summer in the third genera- 
tion and particularly toward Fall 
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winged females are born called 
“migrants,” who fly to other parts of 
the tree or plant, or to other trees and 
plants, and start new colonies. In 
the Fall true sexual males and females 
appear, mate, and the eggs are laid 
which produce the stem-mothers in 
the following Spring. 


NATURAL ENEMIES 


I have read of Butterflies eating 
the Aphides on fruit trees, but it 
seems more probable they are after 
the honey-dew which Aphides are 
known to secrete. This saccharine 
sweetness oozes out of the two tubes 
on the back of the abdomen and anus 
and is much sought after by Ants, 
Wasps, Flies and other insects. The 
Woolly Aphides so abundant on Alder 
has an enemy in the Caterpillar of the 
Wanderer Butterfly which feeds on 
them. 


The little Braconid parasite lays its 
eggs in the body of the Louse, and 
lives within the body until full grown, 
when it emerges, a little four winged 
parasite. The Plant-lice so para- 
sitized, look hard, swollen and brown, 
resembling a Pansy seed. At least 
those I noticed on wild Asters did. 
These Red Aphides were so filled with 
red juice that in breaking off a spray 
my hand was covered with this red 
dye about the shade of Bloodroot 
juice. The plant stems were just cov- 
ered their full length with Red 
Aphides, all heads pointing down- 
ward, with their sucking tubes so deep 
and tight between. the woody fibres 
it was with difficulty and effort they 
became free.* 


Other creatures that live mostly on 
Aphides are Ladybugs, the larvae of 
the Syrphus Flies and of the Golden- 


‘eyed Lace-wing Fly, the Gold-banded 


Flower-Fly (often around lamps and 
lights and which hatches from the 
larvae of the Frog-hopper) and mag- 
gots of certain Midges. 


“The little fleas that do us tease, 
Have other fleas that bite ’em, 
And these in turn have other fleas 
And so ad infinitum.” 


FAMOUS PLANT-LICE IN THE 
ECONOMIC SENSE 


The Grape-vine Louse cost the French 
Nation more than the indemnity paid 
the Germans after the Franco-Prussian 
war. 


The Woolly Root-louse on Apple trees 
are a source of trouble and cause heavy 
losses to orchardists. 


The Hop-louse was a great enemy in 
this country when Hop raising was more 
popular than it is now (breweries and 
home-made yeast took quantities). 

In Hop plantations in Washington, 
Oregon, and California these Lice are 
still a pest and after the Hopvines die 
down the Lice migrate to the Plum trees. 


RENA BAUER 





*I also noticed worm-like Caterpillars feeding 
on these Lice, sucking out the blood, and leaving 
the empty skins. 
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A LETTER FROM GRAND- 
MOTHER ABOUT HER 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


AM an old-fashioned woman. I live 
all alone now. I have a garden pretty 
well stocked with old-fashioned flowers. 
I devote a good deal of my time to work- 
ing with my flowers and piecing old- 
fashioned scrap quilts. I am going to 
try to tell you about those old-fashioned 
flowers I have been collecting for years. 


I first learned to love them when a 
little girl, when I went with my parents 
to visit my grandmother. We did not 
have many flowers at our home, but 
grandmother did, and how well I remem- 
ber how I would go to her garden, and 
stand and gaze at them, I loved them 
so. As I grew older I vowed if I ever 
had a home of my own, the flowers and 
flowers I would have. 

Time passed; I grew to young woman- 
hood; I married a farmer, and settled 
down to be a farmer’s wife. No doubt 
there are many of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER who know what it 
meant fifty years ago to be a farmer’s 
wife. Many of the modern conveniences 
to lighten our work had hardly been 
thought of then. I had little time or 
money for flowers. Still my heart just 
yearned for them, and I began to collect 
them, one by one. 

We finally decided to leave the farm 
and move to a little home, just on the 
outskirts of our town. We had a large 
yard and garden. I still found plenty 
of work to do, but I still gathered flow- 
ers, one by one. Now my children are 
married and settled in homes of their 
own. 

My husband passed away to the great 
beyond more than a dozen years ago, 
and I now live in town and have just a 
little city lot, and still I gather flow- 
ers. I buy one here, I buy one there; 
I exchange with this one, I exchange with 
that one. A good many of my friends, 
who know how well I love flowers, will 
say, “don’t you want a root of this, or 
that.” 

So the number of my flowers increases 
until my little garden is about full. A 
good many people come to see my flow- 
ers, and how I enjoy having them come. 
Some of them are readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, too. Now, dear read- 
ers, will you take a walk with me down 
in my garden? I can tell you where 
each one is tucked away, resting and 
forming buds for next Spring’s flowers, 
or show you those that are still growing 
and blooming. I am going to call them 
by the old-fashioned names I learned 
to call them by in my grandmother’s 
time. 

Down the side of this long bed are the 
old-fashioned purple border Flag. A 
friend gave me a clump when a small 
girl. I have moved it, along with other 
things, each time I have changed homes. 
It is beautiful when in bloom, and I 
think of that friend who is now nearly 
ninety years old. I have Crocus and 
Glory-of-the-Snow growing here, too. 
How eagerly I look for the Crocus in 
the Spring to peep through the ground, 
—to tell me they will soon be showing 
their colors. I can see them from my 
kitchen window, and how often I look at 


them. Then Glory-of-the-Snow peeps 
out and says, “I am coming, too.” Then 
the white Sweet Johnny-Jump-Ups, with 
their sweet perfume, fill the air. 

Here is where the Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Grape Hyacinth and Golden 
Candlestick are quietly sleeping. But 
next Spring, when they awaken, they 
will be glorious. There is the old red 
“Piney”; Tiger Lilies; the old Bronze 
Lily we used to see in nearly every one’s 
yard; white and purple Phlox; a long 
row of Sweet Williams; Cork Wood, 
Cowslips, Columbine, Clove Pinks, Helio- 
trope, Sweet Rocket, Hollyhocks, Live- 
forever, Madonna Lilies, Tiger Eyes, 
Thyme, Boys’ Love, Old Man, Bleeding 
Heart, Damask Rose, Cinnamon Rose, 
Flowering Almon, and the old-fashioned 
smoky Flag. 

I have a good many more hardy plants, 
a good many of them of late introduc- 
tion, but will not try to call all of them 
by name, it is too long a list. I have 
here a few Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 
and right here these lines come to me. 

“Yes this old world we’re living in 
Is mighty hard to beat 


You get a thorn with every Rose 
But ain’t the Roses sweet?” 


Yes, the most of them have thorns, 
but how beautiful they are. I think I 
could have cut Roses almost every day 
since they first began to bloom last 
Spring. 

Here are the Iris. I only have a few 
English and Spanish, two or three Si- 
berian, several Japanese and perhaps 
thirty or forty German. I think the Iris 
one of the most satisfactory hardy plants 
I have. What wonderful flowers they 
are. When in bloom I make several trips 
a day to my garden, and stand and gaze 
at them in wonder, at the penciling and 
delicate coloring of each flower. I think, 
who can doubt there is a Supreme God 
if they will only look at these. How it 
fills our hearts with wonder and glad- 
ness, and I say, if I only can have a little 
corner in the better world to care for 
the flowers. 

I am wondering if this is a fitting 
place for the beautiful words of Dorothy 
Frances Gurney :— 

The Lord God planted a garden, 
In the first white days of the world, 


And set there an angel warden, 
In a garment of light unfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 

The Hawk might nest with the Wren; 
For there, in the cool of the Even, 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes, 
With their shade and their sunflecked sod 
And their Lilies and bowers of Roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the bird for mirth; 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


I have a good many hardy plants set 
between the Iris, so when the Iris is 
through blooming my bed will still be 
gay with Fox-gloves, Delphinium, Hardy 
Phlox, (of which I have a good many 
colors,) long-spurred Columbine, Canter- 
berry Bells, and many others. 

I do not have room for many shrubs, 
for I feel I must have a little room for 
vegetables to supply my table. 

I am never without flowers from the 
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time the Crocus opens in Spring ym; 
the Toad Lilies and Chrysanthemum 
are gone. 


I am planning to change a good 
plants this Fall to a better locatiant 
some get too much sun, some not enough, 
and then set out Tulips, Narcissi, ete, 

Now, dear friends, if the Editor does 
not toss this in the waste basket I ma 
tell you sometime about my Dahlias 
Glads and a good many annuals | raise 
and pot plants, not a few. I still will 
collect flowers as long as I am able tg 
care for them. 


Now if you will come in the house a 
few minutes I will show you the old. 
fashioned quilts I am piecing. Yoy 
know they are all the rage these days. | 
do not do the very elaborate kind,—they 
are mostly just scrap quilts. Here is the 
silk slumber robe I have just finished, 
Don’t you think it pretty, so soft and 
warm? Here is the Sugar Bowl,—I used 
to see so many of them when a little 
girl. This is Old Maid’s Puzzle, and the 
Broken Dish, and the Ocean Wave, and 
the little old-fashioned Ninepatch. 

You see when I can’t work in my gar. 
den, and other duties are not pressing, | 
get my lap full of pieces, cut and fit and 
sew them together, and thus the hours 
pass quickly away. 

M. E. P. (Ohio) 


GREENERY FOR FLOWERS 


S MRS. CURTIS asks for an article 
on greenery for flowers, and espe- 
cially for something to be used with 
Perennial Gaillardias, I will say that | 
have found that the leaves of the Peonies 
make.an attractive addition to bouquets 
of such flowers as Gaillardias, Zinnias, 
Marigolds, etc.; their long stems and 
deeply cleft compound leaves render 
them fine for this purpose, while their 
shade of green is exactly what is wanted. 
Much depends on selecting the right 
shade of green, for a glaucous or a yel- 
lowish shade of green would not har- 
monize with these flowers at all. The 
long leafy sprays of the old-fashioned 
Bridal-wreath, with its small, shining, 
ovate leaves of dark green, which often 
show a bronzy shade when these late 
flowers are blooming, combine with them 
beautifully. 

Of course tastes differ, but one can 
learn, by experimenting and comparing, 
just what shades of green and forms 
of foliage seem to fit certain plants. 

For Sweet Peas I choose certain forms 
of Artemisias, such as our grandmothers 
used to call “Old Man, Old Maid,” ete. 
Their fine feathery sprays of silvery 
grayish green, contrasts beautifully yet 
harmonizes finely with the blossoms, and 
adds a certain grace to the beauty of the 
bouquet as a whole. So also do the 
finely cut leaves of the Centaureas, 
known as Dusty Miller. 


The annual Artemisia, known as An- 
brosia, so-called for its delicious fra- 
grance, combines well with such flowers 
as Pansies, Petunias, Phlox Drummondii, 
etc.; while sprays of Asparagus add 
grace to bouquets of any kind. 

The Nigella is a favorite plant for 
furnishing greenery as well as flowers. 
As it self-sows one can always have 
enough for this purpose without sacrific- 
ing the blossoms for, when not crowding 
other plants, I leave them to grow for 
the sake of their usefulness in this line. 
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Cutting them while the buds are form- 
ing, with stems long or short as you 
need, each with its feathery tuft of green, 
exquisite in its beauty of form and out- 
line, will be a welcome addition to any 
et. 
4 when their seed-heads are at 
their best, are always in good taste, and 
while ornamental grasses may be raised 
for this purpose, one need not depend on 
those, for many of the wild grasses of 


field or forest furnish many specimens 


of just as much beauty. Especially may 
these be found along streams, and in 
marshy places, as may be many varieties 
of Sedges which are very ornamental. 


ALICE R. CoRSON 


A PLANTING PLAN 


' On first seeing this diagram, one would 
say—‘“But everything is in rows.” 

When one sees it in bloom, however, it 
has a delightfully informal effect, and 
the rows are quite lost sight of, except 
in the case of the Tulips, which line 
both sides of the driveway in early 
Spring. 
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Key ; Edge of driveway 
O oriental poppies 
saan double row of annual larkspurs sown where to grow in Nov. 
snapdragons — about 15 inches apart 
early tulips 
late or Darwin tulips 
annual pir ks 


exo 


I have placed the early and late Tulips 
alternately, as the one comes into bloom 
just exactly as the other goes out, thus 
prolonging their season from three to 
six weeks. When they are over, the 
Oriental Poppies begin, and they have 
not finished before the Snapdragons start 
to bloom, and last right up to hard 
frost. Very shortly after the Snap- 
dragons begin to bloom, the Larkspurs 
and Pinks come in, and they also last 
till heavy frost; thus making bloom from 
May 10th to late November. By adding 
the early dwarf Iris and Daffodils the 
season would begin about April 25th. 

The space between the front row of 
Snapdragons and. the Pinks I fill in with 
anything that takes my fancy; such as 
Asters, Candytuft, Scabiosa (also sown 
in Autumn) or dwarf annual Larkspur. 


E. I. A. 


ROOTING GERANIUM AND 
BLEEDING HEART 


_ [have been doing a bit of experiment- 
ing with acetic acid, three quarters of a 
teaspoon to a quart of water, two soak- 
ings to a cigar box full of sand. Gera- 
nlum .cuttings rooted in seven days— 
roots enough to transplant to a pot. 
Bleeding Heart cutting rooted at base 
of a bud—bud sprouted and grew a nice 
leafy branchlet three inches long. Did 
not disturb it for three weeks. Have 
just planted it outdoors where it is 
shady and moist. 


Mrs. ELEANOR MarrTern, (West. N.Y.) 
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FLOWERING SPURGE? 


In the September FLOWER GROWER 
under “More ‘Summer Flowers” Mr. 
Robinson mentions “a small white milk- 
weed (botanical name wanting.)” 


Presuming he is as glad to find out the 
name of an unnamed flower as I am, 
(especially if it’s been a sticker for 
years,) I offer my solution of the plant 
with milky juice I believe he refers to. 
(Plants as with people we recognize 
from frequent meetings, but to be able 
to call them by name, is necessary to 
really feel acquainted.) 

I call it Flowering Spurge (Euphor- 
bia corallata). It is rather common 
and plentiful on gravelly or sandy soil 
and makes up quite pretty in bouquets 
with larger flowers. The three-lobed 
ovary or seed pod is on a stem that 
raises it above the white flower which 
is a flower-cup of five bright white con- 
spicuous appendages, imitating a five- 
cleft corolla. The flower-cups are um- 
belled on long stems, the plant grows two 
to three feet high, the leaves are entire 
and vary from ovate to linear, the lower 
ones alternate, the upper whorled and 
opposite. What seems to be a stamen 
with a jointed filament is really a stam- 
inate flower, in the axil of a slender 
bract, consisting of a single stamen on 
a pedicel, the joint being a junction. 

Other well known members of this 
Spurge family are the Poinsettia, Snow- 
on-the-Mountain, Caper Spurge and 
Cypress or Cemetery Spurge; the latter 
spreads in pretty masses very common 
in cemeteries. When in bloom it is 
yellowish green with many crowded 
narrow leaves. 


In his August article Mr. Robinson 
mentions the Solomon Seal (race mosa) 
having red berries. I’ve always noticed 
them as being speckled; a pale red back- 
ground and spotted with dark red or 
purple. 

RENA BAUER 


IRISES—KALOS AND ESPLENDIDO 


Kalos, a Sass Iris, was first offered 
by the introducer, Mrs. William Craw- 
ford, last Fall. Mrs. Crawford’s descrip- 
tion was so alluring I almost ordered it 
in the Fall, and later was sorry I had 
not. So I ordered in the Spring, plant- 
ing a nice strong root the last of March. 
Despite unfavorable weather, it made a 
good growth and sent up a nice stalk of 
bloom. This is an exquisite rose tinted 
white flower, beautifully ruffled and of 
good size. It is evidently of great vigor, 
as this spring planted root produced 
three pods filled with seed and the plant 
seems to be making a fine growth. Extra 
fine. 


Esplendido was secured from Campos 
Altos last July and I did not see it of- 
fered anywhere this season except by 
Salbach. Four large growers visited 
this Spring did not have it or apparently 
any line of it. This California introduc- 
tion is evidently perfectly hardy in 
Northern Indiana, and appears to be a 
strong grower. The flower is fully the 
equal of Lent A. Williamson in size and 
substance, of fine shape and redder in 
color, giving a very beautiful effect in 
certain lights. The stem is especially 
well branched. As compared with 
Williamson, Prospero, Alcazar, Titan, 
Canopus, etc., it is quite different and 
altogether desirable. 


E. G. L., (Ind.) 
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STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Most all cellars these days have fur- 
naces in them, thus making them unfit 
to store Dahlias in. 

The following method has given en- 
tire satisfaction with me for fifteen 
years: 

First ask an architect or builder to 
tell you at what depth the frost line is 
in your locality. Then make a bottom- 
less wooden box about two feet square 
and a foot deep, dig a hole so that when 
this box is placed in it and filled with 
tubers they will be below the frost line. 
Place the roots bottom side up in this 
and lay boards across the box and fill 
with dirt and mound up the earth over 
the top. And you need not worry about 
temperatures or moisture or anything 
else. Dig them up in the Spring and 
place in the shade where they can sprout 
in the light, and the growth will be green 
and healthy, ready to plant at the proper 
time. If they sprout before you dig 
them up, cut the sprouts off a quarter 
of an inch from the tuber and they will 
sprout again and no harm done. 


CHARLES N. Lyte, (Ky.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED 


I have always met with success by col- 
lecting the pods as soon as they turn 
brown. I open the pods and release the 
seed and plant it at once, covering 
slightly. Do not wait until Spring to 
plant, as the seeds will germinate in the 
Fall or early Spring. Some light pro- 
tection over Winter is desirable. 


ELMER WItsiIg, (N.Y.) 


BUMBLEBEE BATHES 


While sitting in the door of my work- 
shop recently setting a saw, a Bumble- 
bee Fly alighted on my left thumb, and 
began to clean himself up. He rubbed 
his forward legs together just as a man 
would soap his arms and rub each with 
the other hand. He repeatedly ran out 
his little tongue, licking his legs and 
rubbing them together, and then rubbed 
the two legs up and over the sides of his 
head after the manner of a cat. Then 
he began on one of the middle legs but 
only did the one. He was some time 
about his ablutions and appeared to at- 
tend to them very thoroughly. 


F. T. JENCKS. 


RAT-TAILED MAGGOTS 


Rat-tailed Maggots are found in half- 
liquid mass, or sometimes in a rain 
barrel. I found one when a young girl, 
and. since grown to womanhood I first 
learned what it was. This peculiar 
larvae changes into a certain species of 
Syrphus Fly. Its larvae stage resembles 
a soft slug with a long tail (like a 
miniature fat mouse). This long tail 
is for breathing purpose as the tip bear- 
ing spiracles is kept out of the liquid to 
get air while feeding (buried). 


This larvae is sometimes found in de- 
caying wood of old trees, or logs, ma- 
nure, soft mud, etc., feeding on the 
vegetable matter therein. They are also 
found in the nests of Ants and of 
Bumblebees where they feed upon the 
waste or excreta of the Bee larvae and 
the dead ones. One kind turns into the 
Drone-fly that frequents flowers. 


RENA BAUER 
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Timely Suggestions for December 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Holly wreath and fireside glow 

Do a goodly mirth bestow, 

May each heart some joy remember 
Though days are dark in late December. 


are short and often dark and cold, 

there is compensation in the 
crisp invigorating air and in the 
knowledge that short days outdoors 
mean long evenings to be spent in 
amusement, study or rest in the cozy 
home. 


"Tare shor the days of December 


Take prompt advantage of any mild 
days that may come, to complete any 
garden task that may have been neg- 
lected. Put the finishing touches on 
the work of furnishing winter pro- 
tection, and plant out belated bulbs. 


Some pruning may be done to fruit 
trees, Blackberries and Raspberries. 
Mulch Strawberry beds. Lay down 
and cover Raspberries, Blackberries, 
and Roses. Cover with straw, hay or 
leaves and some soil to keep the lighter 
material from being blown away. 


Bulbs that were potted in Septem- 
ber or October and set in a dark cool 
place to make root growth are now 
ready to be brought gradually into 
light and heat, and should be in flower 
for the holidays. 


One of the most beautiful, interest- 
ing and easy to force of bulbs is the 
fragrant Chinese Lily. If flowers 
are desired for the holidays, start the 
bulbs not later than December Ist in 
soil, commercial fibre, or in a bow! of 
water with pebbles as ballast. 


When in bud, bulbs should be kept 
in a sunny place and given occasional 
applications of plant food. After the 
flowers have opened remove the plants 
to a cooler and partly shaded situation 
so as to keep the blooms from fading 
early. 


Guard against having too great a 
difference of temperature in the plant 
room between day and night. If the 
temperature during the day is kept 
at about 68 degrees, it should not be 
allowed to fall more than ten degrees 
during the night. 


During severe winter weather it is 
especially important to watch the tem- 
perature of the room. If possible 
move the plants back from the window 
and at night provide some sort of pro- 
tective covering. Newspapers serve 
this purpose. 


Plants touched by frost may be sal- 
vaged if given prompt and proper at- 
tention. If the foliage is sprinkled 
with cool water, and the plant at once 
removed to a cool dark place, it will 
usually recover in a few days. 


During the dark days of December 
most of the house plants do not re- 
quire much watering, but it is a good 
thing to introduce moisture into the 
air by keeping dishes or pans of water 
on the heating units. 


Syringe or sponge the foliage of 
plants from time to time in order to 
keep the pores from becoming clogged 
with dust and dirt, and to ward off an 
attack of that pest, the Red Spider. 


Fumigate house plants with tobacco 
if any signs of green or of other bugs 
are found. Should the scale appear 
rub off promptly. As a general rule 
plants that are properly cared for are 
apt to be healthy and free of insect 
pests. 


To keep house plants in a healthy 
condition one must study the require- 
ments of the plants to be cultivated. 
Avoid overwatering or underwatering 
and draughts. Give sufficient light, 
occasional doses of plant food, and 
keep the foliage clean. 


When watering the plants do it in 
the morning and do it thoroughly, us- 
ing water that is not so cold that it 
will chill the plants. With the aid 
of a funnel the work may be done with 
neatness and dispatch. 

Do not allow grass or weeds to grow 
in the flower pots. Stirring the soil 
frequently will prevent this and will 
also aerate the soil. For this work a 
small pronged tool will be found con- 
venient. A common kitchen fork will 
serve nicely. 


To get rid of the little flies that 
sometimes hover over the soil in potted 
plants, and of earthworms, saturate 
the soil with weak limewater or place 
the pot for a time in a vessel contain- 
ing some of the solution, this forces 
the worms to the top of the pot. 


Do not feel disappointed if the house 
plants do not show profuse bloom 
during December. Short days, cold 
nights, and unfavorable indoor con- 
ditions will affect blooming; but if 
the plants are supplied with water, 
fresh air, stimulation and warmth 
they will later make a brave showing. 


The indoor garden will do so. much 
to make the home more beautiful, in- 
teresting and cheerful during the long 
winter months, that it will prove well 
worth any efforts put forth. Even 
the city dweller may, with the aid of 
shade loving plants and bulbs, enjoy 
“green growing things.” 


With the arrival of snow and freez- 
ing weather, outside garden work is 
now at an end. Corral the garden 
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tools, make repairs where need 
grease the metal parts and store the 
tools where they will be dry and safe 
until Springtime. 


During the long evenings, snug ang 
warm, review the successes and fail. 
ures of the past season, trying to fing 
reasons for same. Complete the gap. 
den record, and prepare to make plang 
for the coming garden season. 


As flowers are especially suitable 
for Christmas remembrances, look 
over your collection for some nice 
specimens. Pack them in_ holiday 
trimmings, and thus glorified senq 
them out to carry the Christmas 
spirit to some less fortunate, and 
lastly 
“To you'who read these lines, I wish you cheer! 
We've reached the end of the old year. 
December days are gloomy, cold and drear— 
The old year goes, the new is almost here. 

To you and you, I send the message sweet 
Of ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men,’ 


and greet 
You each and every one.” 





Acanthus Mollis (Bear’s Breeches) 


A CABtaus mollis, or, as it is pop- 
ularly known, Bear’s Breeches, is, 
when properly grown and cared for, 
a plant of rare beauty and majestic 
effect, as the deeply-toothed, heart- 
shaped leaves are over two feet long 
and a foot in width, and as they are 
of a sturdy, robust texture, give the 
plant a remarkable appearance. When 
grown as single specimens, or in 
groups of three on the lawn, they are 
an attractive feature. When properly 
arranged in the flower bed or border 
they are most desirable, and unusual, 
as from the center of the cluster of 
massive leaves arises a stout stalk 
over three feet in height which, dur- 
ing the months of August and Sep- 
tember, is well covered with dull 
rose-colored Snapdragon-like flowers. 
The plants are used for ornamental 
effect on lawns and sub-tropical beds. 

In cultivation the plants should be 
given an open, sunny situation, a very 
deep, well-enriched loamy soil, and 
sufficient space in which to properly 
develop themselves. If the plants are 
grown in clumps of three, they should 
stand at least two feet apart and be 
given a light covering of some coarse 
littery material during the winter 
months. When this is removed in the 
early Spring, let some sheep manure 
be carefully dug in around the plants. 

Seeds are freely produced, and these 
can be sown as soon as the weather 
becomes settled in the Spring, on 4 
nicely prepared border, in a warm 
sheltered situation. Sow thinly, cover 
slightly, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle, re 
move them to another border similarly 
prepared, and place in rows about two 
inches apart each way. Here they cal 
remain until large enough to be re 
moved to their permanent position 
the flower bed or border. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) . 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


December 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE month of Holly and Mistle- 
toe. 
Only one variety of Fuchsia, 


‘the Fuchsia speciosa, is a free winter 


bloomer. 


All the herbaceous plants need to be 
protected before freezing weather ; 
but the Roses can easily wait until the 
latter part of November or well into 
December before donning winter 


wraps. 


Place the pots of Begonias where 
they will get only morning sun with 
plenty of fresh air; and stimulate 
them with manure water to increase 
the supply, the size and the color of 
the blossoms. 


Half a teaspoonful of household am- 
monia in a quart of water is a good 
solution to feed to sickly house plants. 
This may be given twice a week with- 
out injury to the plants. 


After the ground is frozen mulch 
the Pansy bed until the plants are 
hidden from view. This mulch is to 
be removed in the Spring as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 


If the leaves of the house plants 
turn yellow and fall off, it is usually 
caused by too much heat or not enough 
sunshine. Change them to a lighter 
spot and let them have some fresh air. 


On bringing pots of Hyacinths to 
the light, never place the double sorts 
next to the window glass or in the di- 
rect sunlight, as this is injurious to 
the unfolding bloom spike and spoils 
the natural growth. 


. If the Begonias drop their leaves 


soon after being brought indoors, stop- 


giving them such copious drinks of 
water, though the soil in the pots 
must never be allowed to dry out else 
the plant will suffer damage. 


See that the Fuchsia speciosa is 
soaked daily with water;—of course 
the drainage must be good, and an 
overhead spray, in addition to the root 
soaking is also good. Almost impos- 
sible in the growing season to give 
this plant too much water. 


The hardy border should never re- 
ceive its winter covering when the 
ground is: wet; but a light mulch of 
loose stable litter should, when the 
soil is perfectly dry, be strewn over 
the border, taking care that the cover 
be not too heavy. 


Store the pots of summer blooming 
Fuchsias in a frost-proof place and 
give them an exceedingly scant supply 
of water. No matter if these plants 


do drop their leaves, they are all the 
better and will be ready to grow a new 
supply next Spring. 


Keep constant guard against the pot 
plants becoming infested with the red 
spider. By inverting the plants and 
dipping them in a pan of water every 
day, or by a daily shower bath,— 
being sure that the under side of the 
leaves is wet,—this pest may be pre- 
vented or beaten. 


It sometimes happens that there is 
serious loss of Tulip bulbs in the out- 
door flower beds caused by the inroads 
of mice and rats. To guard against 
this trouble, mulch, beneath which 
the little rodents dig into the earth 
in safety, should not be placed over the 
beds until the ground freezes. 


It has become quite the thing to 
give bulbs of Chinese Sacred Lily for 
Christmas gifts, a gift sure to be ap- 
preciated. But great care should be 
exercised when buying bulbs of the 
Chinese Sacred Lily to see that they 
are firm and plump without the least 
suspicion of flabbiness, as the firm- 
ness of these bulbs is of even greater 
importance than the size. A flabby 
bulb is certain to yield a disappointing 
bloom stalk. 


In this month and the next is a good 
time to root cuttings of ornamental 
shrubs; quicker results are obtained 
and the parent stock preserved by this 
method than by seed sowing. Using 
a sharp knife, take cuttings from four 
to six inches long. Plant these in a 
box of thoroughly moistened sand, 
planting so that two of the dormant 
buds are in sight. Place the box of 
cuttings in a frost-proof cellar until 
Spring, when they may be planted 
outdoors. 


Place the pots of Poinsettia as near 
the window glass as. possible so they 
can get full benefit of all the sunshine 
to be had, in order to have attractive 
plants for Christmas. Avoid draughts 
and keep the temperature above 60° 
else the plants will lose their foliage 
and this is to be avoided by all means. 
Branches of Poinsettia to be used for 
decorative purposes will retain their 
freshness for a longer period if the 
cut ends are singed slightly before 
using. 


The Roman Hyacinths will be in 
bloom by Christmas if given plenty 
of sunshine, fresh air and water. If 
kept in a cool room these graceful and 
fragrant blossoms keep in perfect con- 
dition for a month. Besides their 
usefulness for indoor blooming, the 
bulbs are also good to be afterward 
planted in the garden. After bloom- 
ing let the bulbs remain in the pots 
for a few weeks to mature their buds. 
They can then be set away and al- 
lowed to dry out. 


Do not depend on the Poinsettia 
to supply color for the window garden. 
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Pots of Jerusalem Cherry are excellent 
and last in good condition for months. 
Coleus as a foliage plant is unsur- 
passed for the amateur window-gar- 
dener. Salvia splendens makes a 
gorgeous blaze of color in the window 
garden, and is easy to grow. Another 
flower that combines beautifully in 
color with Salvia splendens is the 
annual blue Ageratum. Unlike the 
Salvia this plant does not need so 
much water, only when the top of the 
soil is dry to the touch. 


If you are interested in wild flowers 
the following plan may be of interest. 
On some long uncultivated bit of land, 
some place in the woods is even better, 
take up a shovelful of the earth and 
place in a shallow box, being careful 
to keep the upper surface of the clump 
intact. Place the box in a sunny win- 
dow, keep the earth moistened, and 
watch results. By this method you 
may secure some much desired wood- 
land beauty; but if not, it is interest- 
ing to watch the developments and 
identify the young plants as they 
make their appearance. 





The English Ivy 


AMONG the many climbers grown 

over screens and about porches 
none has handsomer foliage than the 
English Ivy. I have grown this plant 
for many years, both for indoor dec- 
oration and as a garden plant, al- 
though as the latter in our cold cli- 
mate (Western N.Y.) it needs careful 
protection in an unexposed location to 
endure the cold Winters. 


For many years I made no attempt 
to grow it in the garden without lift- 
ing it in the Fall, until one year, 
having several specimens under culti- 
vation, I left a large one out, laying 
it carefully down and protecting it 
with a layer of straw. It endured 
the Winter well and repaid me the 
next Summer with such a wealth of 
large leaves and luxuriant growth that 
I realized I had never before seen 
an English Ivy at its best. For many 
years it thrived and grew in that way, 
and when we left the old home that 
was one of my floral treasures that 
remained. I always used the pre- 
caution, however, to keep one or two 
specimens in the cellar, lest I lose the 
outdoor plant. 


While on a trip to California some 
years ago I noticed the many ways in 
which the plant was grown, as a 
hedge, over stumps, arbors, and 
trees;—everywhere the rich dark 
green of this climber grew in wonder- 
ful luxuriance. 


At Mt. Vernon,—Washington’s old 
home, it is one of the beauties of the 
place; and adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of this wonderfully kept re- 
minder of our first president. 


I have best success in rooting slips 
in water, although it can be success- 
fully done in rich moist soil. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 
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Back-yard Poultry Keeping 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


SMALL flock of poultry, well 
A managed, is a good investment; 
especially in a garden where 
there is plenty of surplus vegetables 
that can be used as food; also the ma- 
nure is a very valuable fertilizer. 
Six to ten Leghorn hens will pro- 
duce all the eggs a family can use; 


that the eggs can be gathered from 
outside, and the perches fitted with 
dropping board, for convenience in 
cleaning out the manure. For western 
conditions, the open front house is 
best, (illustrated,) but in the colder 
parts of the country the wire is re- 
placed with a window. 
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also enough to sell to help pay for the 
feed. Best breeds for egg production 
are the Leghorn, Houdan, Rhode 
Island Red, and Black Hamburgh, for 
table birds, and egg _ production, 
Plymouth Rock, or White Wyandotte. 

Where only a few hens are required 
for home use, it is best to buy young 
stock, from a reliable breeder, keep 
them for two years, and then replace 
with new stock. Or broody hens can 
be purchased, and set upon eggs. 

A good house for a small flock, as 
above suggested, is shown in the dia- 
gram. The nest boxes are placed so 


Food for egg production consists 
of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Buckwheat, 
dry mash, meat scraps, and plenty of 
green food. In Winter the green food 
is supplied by sprouted grain. For 
fattening, soft food is given, also 
cracked Corn. 


Plenty of fresh water is most es- 
sential, and grit or shell should always 
be where the Hens can get it as re- 
quired. If the eggs are for home use 
a male bird is not necessary, and on 
poultry ranches they are always kept 
in separate pens. 





Remedy for Aster Beetles 


HEN the country was new we 

had no beetles. When passing 
through an old settlement I saw a 
woman racing through her garden 
with a long switch in hand, threshing 
about right and left. On reaching 
the road, with an army of beetles in 
advance, she explained every one would 
run the same way ;—only to return at 
pleasure. When our timber land had 
been turned into farms, with rail 
fences all around, with generous road- 
sides between, and with the several 
kinds of our beautiful Golden Rod 
and Fall Asters, the beetles found all 
space not cultivated a most congenial 


breeding place, and we had millions 
of them bred so near, they would take 
every leaf and bud in any size bed of 
Asters, or the largest Clematis on 
porch, without having been seen. 
Naturally I was enraged. As well 
talk of “handpicking” the ripe heads 
of wheat, as these bugs. 


Soon as a plant was disturbed, 
every bug dropped to the ground to 
patiently await his time. The maga- 
zines admitted there “was no other 
known remedy.” I had planted a 
baker’s dozen kinds of China Asters 
for the fair, one row of each kind, on 
purpose to compete for the prize of- 
fered. -I had never seen one-half so 
many, nor any so fine. What was my 


ae 
bath. 
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find there was not one petal to be aa 
and the large buds were injured n 
~~ - ed — more,—]I ‘ae 
ar too busy to be on the w. 
daily. — 

My far greater problem was to try 
and save my Phloxes of every shade 
and color, so beautiful I had allowed 
them to scatter seeds, here, there and 
everywhere, not only close beside all 
Peonies in the rows, but in the ryp. 
ways between all rows. These were 
the bugs’ next favorites. By using 
a dishpan with a pint of water in jt 
with a trifle of coal oil this was easily 
handled, by slipping it carefully along 
beside the stem, with a light paddle aj 
beetles were shaken into pan, making 
no effort to climb out. 

I had so many Phlox, from earliest 
to latest, when seeing a clump badly 
infested, it was less trouble to break 
out all bloom, when bugs and bloom 
fell to the ground, and were not 
missed. There soon were more heads, 
as large and showy, not so pretty 
heads as the first, and by time these 
bloomed, the season for bugs had 
passed. It was in this way I learned 
to keep the Phloxes blooming until 
frost, never really missing the blooms 
cut a few at a time, but had no Golden 
Rod within a mile of home. 


SARAH A. PLEAS, (Ind.) 





Genista (“Shower of Gold’) 


BELIEVE it is little known that 

the Genista, (from the Celtic, mean- 
ing a small bush,) may be brought to 
a beautiful state of perfection for 
Easter decoration and being a veri- 
table shower of gold when in full 
bloom, it is as suitable for this pur- 
pose as are white flowers. 

The Genista is of the Scotch Broom 
family (Genista ‘Scoparia) but the 


variety I speak of is Genista Tinctoria, | 


a dwarf plant about eighteen inches 
high and which simply arrays itself 
with yellow blossoms that are of great 
substance and from which a kind of 
yellow dye is made. 

Tinctoria is also known commonly 
as “Dyer’s Greenweed” in many books. 
The blossoms are arranged on the 
plant stems in racemes making it very 
suitable for any kind of decoration. 
Only recently I sat at a table dec- 
orated with a pot of this plant in full 
bloom. It was but twelve inches in 
height and had been forced into an 
early perfection. 

Around the jar was gathered a wide 
piece of ribbon the shade of the leaves 
and with a band of satin making 4 
truly admirable centrepiece for the 
occasion, which was that of a golden 
wedding. Small plants of this may 
become a joy all Winter and may be 
purchased for only twenty-five or 
thirty cents. They simply demand 
good soil and plenty of water in a 
sunny window. Try one and be de- 
lighted. 


MRs. 
( Tex.) 


JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND. Editor American Rose Annual 


are either a pleasant memory or an 

expensive greenhouse luxury, it is 
worth while to enjoy one of the finest 
pit of garden pleasures, _ of vis- 

izing next year’s operations. 
a“ a wnily of the most delightful 
things about Rose-growing is its un- 
certainty. I can plant Sweet Alyssum 
er Corn or Four-o’clocks or Cabbages, 
and be as reasonably certain of the re- 
sult as when I stick a correctly named 
Tulip bulb in the ground. The Rose, 
however, offers little of that assurance. 
It ought to flourish, and many times, 
indeed most times, it does, if the con- 
ditions are favorable. Some other 
times it does not flourish, and we 
don’t know why. Sturdy and husky 
and lusty in growth as some Roses are, 
they may suddenly cease to be happy, 
and we don’t always find out why. 
We may get the finest of growth, and 
no flowers. There is always uncer- 
tainty. 


It is, then, not only this uncertainty 
but the superb quality of the blooms 
when they do come, that I think en- 
dears the Rose especially to any true 
garden lover. He is always, as he 
thinks, plans, and works toward a 
Rose-garden, indulging in a delightful 
adventure. 

Now I would not in the least want 
to diminish the quality of this ad- 
venture. On the other hand I would 
like to encourage it, and this I think 
can best be done by making certain 
suggestions as to a basis of encourage- 
ment. 


|: THE winter months when Roses 


HIS basis, I take it, consists in 

statements concerning certain sorts 
that are more nearly dependable than 
other sorts. If these sorts are planted, 
one has a very fair assurance of hav- 
ing Roses to enjoy, and there is what 
I call the background for the further 
experimentation, and indeed _ the 
greater enjoyment that comes with 
the study and the knowledge of the 
more difficult varieties. 


Among these dependable Roses for 
the background mentioned, I should 
consider the three Radiances as es- 
sential, including Radiance, Mrs. 
Charles Bell and Red Radiance. All 
are vigorous, all are reasonably florif- 
erous, all have good foliage, good 
buds, fine open flowers, and exquisite 
fragrance. 


To this trio I should want to add 
Gruss an Teplitz, with its strong 
growth, beautiful foliage, and con- 
tinuous production of sweet-smelling 
deep scarlet-crimson flowers; Her- 
mosa, a little lower in growth but still 
more profuse in its pink blooms; 


Birdie Blye, of a deeper pink, and a 
dependably vigorous Rose that is al- 
ways in bloom; and Frau Karl 
Druschki, which, being called a Hy- 
brid Perpetual, performs better than 
most Hybrid Teas as it gives all the 
season through its magnificent though 
scentless white buds and open flowers. 

I think I would include Lady Ursula 
in this background bed, because, while 
the individual flowers are not the 
finest, there are so many of them in 
light pink beauty that always there 
are Roses to cut. If I wanted to go 
a little further, I should add Lady 
Alice Stanley or La Tosca, or Ophelia, 
or Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller in 
the pinks, though I should realize that 
I was beginning to get into the ad- 
venture class. 


opens will say that no yellow 
Rose is proposed above. That is 
true, for there are no generally de- 
pendable, continuous-blooming yellow 
Roses that I know about. The beauti- 
ful little Christine, by no means prop- 
erly appreciated, would give more yel- 
low buds than any other Hybrid Tea 
Rose I know, even taking account of 
the freaky but desirable Duchess of 
Wellington. 

If this background bed was to have 
a low border, as would be desirable, 
I should add as many of the Poly- 
anthas as I wanted, and here I can 
name really dependable sorts in 
Ideal, which is brilliant scarlet; 
Lafayette, which may be described as 
a half-sized Climbing American 
Beauty; La Marne, producing all 
Summer semi-double apple blossoms; 
Mrs. Wm. G. Koning and Yvonne 
Rabier, both in dainty white. I could 
add to this list Gruss an Aachen, 
which is more nearly a Tea Rose than 
a Polyantha, and Evelyn Thornton, 
like it a light creamy blush color and 
of much beauty. 

All these Polyanthas are likely to 
give flowers all Summer, or most of 
the Summer, so that at no time, if 
there is reasonable care to keep off 
mildew and black-spot, is this back- 
ground bed without flowers. 

Someone will say that if I have pro- 
vided for yellow, I have not done any- 
thing toward the salmon tints that are 
so popular. Here again I must fall 
back on lack of dependability, but I 
would venture to say that Betty and 
Willowmere, both of them vigorous 
and beautiful, would provide the sal- 
mon element with reasonable certainty. 


No anyone who will plant and 
properly care for the varieties 
above mentioned, and will give them 
reasonable protection if he is so far 
forth that there is much snowless, 
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below-zero winter time, ought to have 
Roses every day after the first June 
burst of bloom until frost suspends 
the show in the Fall, with possible in- 
termissions during the hotter sum- 
mer days when the locusts sing. 


As to the adventuring, there is a 
wide-open door through which one 
may walk as far as his patience and 
his pocketbook and his garden ground 
will permit. When I say that on the 
October day on which these words are 
written I am looking back to the last 
Sunday, when I had niiety-one dis- 
tinct Rose varieties in bloom in the 
Breeze Hill garden, it will be under- 
stood that I am not prescribing medi- 
cine I am afraid myself to take. 


Rose adventures will certainly run 
the experimenter into the yellow end 
of the spectrum. He will surely buy 
and try and cuss and love Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet. He may get 
some wonderful flowers from Mabel 
Morse and Eldorado and Mrs. Beck- 
with and perhaps any one of a dozen 
other aspirants for the yellow su- 
premacy. If he feels as I do, one 
good flower in any one month will 
make him so happy that he will wait 
for the next one. 


Of course he will be looking into 
new forms of the salmon type, and 
perhaps Los Angeles will behave for 
him, as she sometimes does. Her sis- 
ter, Miss Lolita Armour, may give 
good flowers of the most intense color- 
ation that sometimes hold up their 
heads, but mostly don’t. He will find 
that Etoile de Feu is the most con- 
stant in its sure-fire flaming flowers, 
and that it has quite a number of 
them. I have a suspicion that if he 
tries Rev. F. Page-Roberts and keeps 
it growing vigorously, he will get buds 
and flowers that seem to bridge be- 
tween the salmon and the yellow better 
than many other similar sorts—and 
there are a score or more of them. 


FOR sheer daintiness of coloration 
let him look upon Sunstar as an 
essential. He will have in it the pinks 
and the yellows and the salmons that 
I cannot describe, and between the 
color and the odor he ought to feel 
squared if he gets two or three flowers 
in a season. 


There are pinks galore. He can 
have the superb Mme. Butterfly, which 
is not very pink; the better Rose 
Marie, which is pink, and the still 
more sizable and wonderful Mrs. W. 
C. Egan, which is perfection in form 
and habit; the effective Mrs. Henry 
Morse, and the almost majestic Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


In reds, or the extraordinary com- 
bination of flame and red which has 
not yet been named, he can have Padre 
and Independence Day and The Queen 
Alexandra. 


In real crimsons of the rich type 
that always is exciting, he will find 
Etoile de Hollande a delight, partic- 
ularly in the Fall. He will look at 
Charles K. Douglas, Etoile de France, 
Laurent Carle and General MacArthur, 
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and still want the one which is the 
star of the country of bulbs. 

In my own experience, the most ex- 
citing red Rose in the Fall is Sensa- 
tion, because it carries size, fragrance, 
brilliancy and depth of color, and per- 
sistence of flowers further than any 
of the others; yet I learn that in some 
places it is worthless, and that it has 
no esteem abroad. It is really sensa- 
tional at Breeze Hill. 


Why specify, however? I have 
merely hinted that once the door is 
open there is fun and advantage to be 
had in pursuing the path of the new 





Roses. It is desirable to remember 
one thing, which is that the first Roses 
that come along have been propagated 
as closely as the wood will come 
through, and are less vigorous than 
they become as the years open to them. 
Columbia, for example, is a really 
good Rose now, whereas when it first 
escaped from the greenhouse it was 
a poor thing. 


Let us experiment in Roses. It is 
worth while. I want to say that as 
a Rose fan I shall always be glad for 
reasonably accurate details that are 
sent me of experiences with Roses. 





The Ten Best Roses in My Garden 


BY MRS. H. B. TILLOTSON, 


N SELECTING the 10 best Roses for 

Minnesota a great deal depends on 

the individual likes and dislikes of 
the person who is to grow them, also 
the purpose for which they are wanted. 
For instance, if one desired a Rose hedge 
along the lot line, a rugosa variety 
should be chosen. The rugosa is vigor- 
ous, free from disease, a continuous 
bloomer, and perfectly hardy without 
covering. Where fragrance and abun- 
dance of bloom is preferred, the June 
and Hybrid Perpetual (HP) Roses give 
the best satisfaction. 

Climbers are best for porches and 
pergolas. 

The Hybrid Teas (HT), then, are 
left for constant blooms and beauty. 
When well grown they are almost as 
good as greenhouse Roses. The ground 
must be well drained and in full sun- 
shine. A good garden loam, well ferti- 
lized, will give the best results. Where 
possible, old well rotted cow manure 
should be spaded into the ground the Fall 
before planting. 

I have tried both spring and fall plant- 
ing and think that for Minnesota, the 
spring planting is somewhat safer. This 
is only my own personal opinion, others 
may have had different experiences. 

When planting Roses I follow the di- 
rections given in any good Rose catalog 
and in addition add a quart of fine bone 
meal in the bottom of the hole, mixed 
well with the loose soil before placing the 
bush. You can give a Peony indigestion 
with too much food but not a Rose. 

Once a month I apply a cupful of bone 
meal and sheep manure mixed, using 
equal parts. Sometimes I add wood- 
ashes, dried blood, Scotch soot, or some 
of the other things they seem to need, 
but these should not be used promiscu- 
ously. Of course they should be kept 
well cultivated, at least once a week, and 
watered thoroughly when dry. 

I will tell you how I selected my list 
of Roses. I visited the Rose garden at 
Lake Harriet every month during one 
Summer and each time made a list of 
the names of the best Roses then in 
bloom. At the end of the Summer all 
names were checked off which did not 
appear everytime. This gave a reliable 
working basis. 

There are many Climbing Roses, but 
the one given will, in my estimation, give 
the most satisfaction. 


(In Minnesota Horticulture) 


1. Dr. W. Van Fleet (Climber) is a 
soft pink, on 18 inch stems, and is in- 
clined to bloom more than once during 
the Summer. The foliage is a rich green, 
shiny, and free from mildew. It will 
grow from 10 to 15 feet the first year. 


2. Frau Karl Druschki, or White 
American Beauty (HP), is the finest 
pure white in this class being perfectly 
double about 4 or 5 inches across but 
not fragrant. It seldom mildews and if 
well cared for, blooms three times during 
the Summer. 


3. General Jack (HP). A beautiful 
velvety crimson, which blooms every 
month, mostly in clusters, very fragrant 
and very hardy. It is an old Rose that 
is still a favorite. 


4. Lady Alice Stanley (HT). Coral © 


pink, the reverse side lighter, is a per- 
sistent bloomer, very large and full, 
fragrant and lasts well in water. 


5. Ophelia (HT). Purplish creamy 
yellow, has beautiful foliage, is a con- 
stant bloomer but inclined to produce 
only one bud on a stem. It is a reliable 
Rose and ranks high in the American 
Rose Society list. 

6. Madam Butterfly (HT). Is much 
like the Ophelia but the color is deeper. 
The buds are of medium size and pro- 
duced in clusters. It is fine for cutting 
and is always in bloom and the foliage 
is good. 

7. Red Radiance (HT). Is a lovely 
deep red Rose of American origin. The 
buds come singly on good stems and are 
globular in form. It will bloom all 
through the Summer until frost. It is 
one of the best red Roses. 

8. Gruss an Teplitz (HT). Is a most 
dependable, velvety, red Rose. It will 
succeed anywhere in the United States. 
The flowers have some fragrance and 
come in clusters. The stems are some- 
what weak. When the thermometer gets 
up to 90 degrees the buds will sunburn 
= it really cannot be left out of this 
ist. 

9. Jonkheer J. L. Mock (HT). Is one 
of the most beautiful Roses in my gar- 
den. It may be called a two color Rose, 
the outside of the petals is a bright 
cherry-pink while the inside is silvery 
white. The buds are extra large, of 
good form, last well when picked, but 
come into bloom very slowly. It is espe- 
cially good in the Fall. 


10. Columbia (HT). A beautiful pig, 
pink with buds borne singly on stron, 
erect stems, almost without thorns “a 
with an exquisite fragrance. Last’ 
tember I counted a dozen buds on g bush 
which had been planted in May. 

I assure you it has been very hard for 
me to make this list where there are g, 
many others almost as good. Ajj of 
these are growing in my garden and | 
hope will be ready to start when Sprip 
comes again. . 





Asclepias (Butterfly Weed) 


"THE genus Asclepias is truly ay 
American one, also an extensive 


one of tall growing plants, mostly of - 


a herbaceous nature, remarkable for 
their peculiar and most interesting 
flowers and the silky substance that 
fills their seed pods. One of the most 
ornamental species is A. tuberosa or 
as it is popularly known, Butterfly 
Weed; which, without question, is one 


-of the finest of hardy plants. 


A. tuberosa may be described ag a 
hardy perennial plant growing about 
two feet in height with large tuberous 
perennial roots and oblong lanceolate 
leaves. It is a native species and js 
found growing in the wild in old 
fields, pastures, and fence rows, 
throughout the United States. It pro- 
duces during the months of July and 
August large heads of brilliant 
orange-colored flowers of a most 
showy appearance. At one time the 
root had a reputation for having 
medicinal value but now is neglected, 


This is one of our native plants 
that should not fail to be in every 
garden; and it takes kindly to culti- 
vation if given an open sunny situa- 
tion, a light loamy soil, and sufficient 
space in which to properly develop it- 
self. It is by some considered rather 
difficult to cultivate, but such is not 
the case if given a proper soil and 
the plants not disturbed by frequent 
removals. The plants can be removed 
from the wild, if they happen to be 
growing in one’s vicinity, at any time 
when their season of growth is about 
over, and that is in the autumn 
months. It is best to have as large 
a ball of earth adhering to the roots 
as possible and to give a good muleh 
of coarse littery material when the 
ground commences to freeze in De 
cember. 

Seeds are freely produced and should 
be sown during the months of April 
and May on a nicely prepared border 
in a partially shaded but sheltered 
situation. Sow very thinly, cover 
slightly, and when the young plants 
are large enough to handle let them 
be transferred to another border 
similarly prepared and placed in rows 
about a foot apart, the plants stand- 
ing about four inches apart in the 
row. Here they can remain with a 
little protection during the winter 
months until they commence to crowd 
each other, when they can be care 
fully removed to the flower bed or 
border. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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GHE FLOWER GRowWER 
Unwanted Gold—The Common Dandelion 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


é6 H, DADDY!” exclaimed Mil- 
O dred on her return from the 
home of a friend, “Marion’s 

wn is ever so much prettier than 


on! Why, it’s just full of bee-u-u-u- 


tiful yellow flowers.” 


Of course Mildred’s father smiled 
at this and tried to tell his small 
daughter that these were just Dande- 
lions, and that no one liked Dandelions 
in a lawn. But all his explanations 
were of no use, Mildred insisted that 
she liked Dandelions in a lawn and 
she wished that they had some in 
theirs,—which, her father assured 
her, they probably soon would have. 


And truly the child was right about 
the beauty of the Dandelion, at least 
when it is in blossom. If it were 
difficult to grow, how highly we would 
prize it for its rich heads of golden 
yellow and its fluffy white seed balls! 
But because it is not hard to grow 
and is hard to exterminate, how we 
despise it! Seeing it has evidently 
come to stay, why not forget some- 
thing of our hatred and think more of 
the real use and beauty of this plant? 

Emerson tells us that “a weed is 
a plant whose virtues have not yet 
been discovered.” Some of the virtues 
of the Dandelion have been discovered 
and it is known to be a most useful 
member of the vegetable kingdom; 
but because the supply so far exceeds 
the demand, it has fallen away below 
par in popular estimation. 


The common Dandelion is not a true 
native of America, having been intro- 
duced here at a very early date from 
Europe. Now it may be seen almost 
everywhere from ocean to ocean; and 
from far up in Northern Canada, to 
well down to the south of Mexico. Yet 
less than half a century ago it was 
scarcely known west of the Mississippi 
River, where now, in many localities, 
it is the greatest pest. 








The fluffy white seed 
balls of the Dandelion 


f 
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The Dandelion makes excellent pas- 
turage for cattle and stock of all 
kinds; and the nectar from its blos- 
soms is gathered by bees, producing 











A Mountain Meadow yellow with Dandelions where 
twenty-five years ago not a single one could be found 


HE blanched leaves of the Dande- 

lion make a splendid salad, and 
as an early pot herb they are unsur- 
passed, coming, as they do, before 
other sorts of “greens,” and being a 
splendid appetizer and spring tonic. 
It is said that after their introduction 
into the Eastern part of the country, 
the Indians learned to use them and 
became so fond of them that they 
would search for miles to secure a 
sufficient number for a meal, and that 
the quantity which they would con- 
sume when they were to be had, was 
almost unbelievable. 


Early pioneers in the West missed 
the Dandelion greatly and when pos- 
sible secured seed from friends in the 
East to plant in their garden; while, 
less than two score years ago, seed- 
men listed it in their catalogs. 


a very good quality of honey. In 
some countries the dried roots are 
used as a substitute for coffee; while 
in all lands and in all ages, these have 
been made use of for their medical 
properties. 

The scientific name of the plant, 
Taraxacum, is derived from the Greek 
word tarasso, meaning to disturb, in 
allusion to the tendency of the active 
property of the herb in disturbing, 
or stirring up, the liver. The more 


‘common name comes from the French 


dent-de-lion, or tooth-of-the-lion, given 
because of the resemblance of the 
points of the leaves to a row of lion’s 
teeth. By some form of this name, 
the plant is known in almost every 
land. 

Were it not for the habit of the 
Dandelion of taking possession of our 
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lawns and choking out the Grass, little 
could be said against it, while a great 
deal could be said in its favor. But 
the more one labors to eradicate it 
from the grass, the more deeply in- 
trenched it seems to become; for 
every root dug out, a dozen new ones 
seem to come to fill the space. “There’s 
a reason.” This is because the dis- 
turbing of the sod opens up the soil 
for the lodgment of the seeds that are 
wafted on every breeze from neigh- 
boring lawns and wastelands. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Then why labor and dig? There is 
a better way to cope with the enemy. 
If each Spring a mixture of white 
clover and bluegrass seed is sown over 
the old grass, and this kept well 
watered and, as it grows, well cut, 
there will be little trouble with the un- 
wanted gold of Spring or the coarse 
leaves of Summer on our lawns. And 
when we see the Dandelion in all its 
glory where it does no particular 
harm, instead of raving against it, 
let us enjoy to the full its beauty. 





The Two Flower Gardens 
BY MRS. JUANITA MURPHEY, (Miss.) 


was owned by a lady who loved 

flowers and had spent a large sum 
of money for them, but to her they 
were only lovely blossoms to beautify 
her home. She had engaged a land- 
scape gardener to come down and 
plant her shrubs and flowers, as others 
were doing that could afford it. 


She had a beautiful home and a 
very pretty lawn. As the long white 
walk neared the house it rounded out 
on each side. Here were planted 
shrubs with flowers between. As we 
walked toward the house she began to 
introduce me to the plants as she had 
learned to do. She was almost perfect 
in the art. On the north side was the 
Nandina and the Pittosporum. Here 
was her Mahonia and out on the lawn 
was her Cedrus Deodora, and they 
were very expensive. On the south 
side of the house I met the Philadel- 
phus Carius and the Forsythia. Be- 
tween these were the Delphiniums, the 
Achilleas, the Aquilegias and the 
Physostegia. 
the Antigonon Leptopus. In the back 
yard she had on a bed against the house 
a Cydonia and a Hypericum. There 
was a bed that bordered the yard and 
on this bed she had a Calyconthus 
Floridus and a Buddleia variabilis. 
As we walked around the house to the 
north border I met the Paniculata 
Grandiflora and the Aborescens 
Grandiflora. Between these were the 
Convallaria Majalis. 


Here and there Gypsophilia and 
Lupines grew. Of annuals there were 
planted on the different beds Scabiosa, 
Schyzanthus, Salpiglossis, Nigella, 
Calendula and Antirrhinums. Of 
perennials there were Veronica, 
Tritomas, Rosmarinus, 
grandiflorum, Physalis, Myosotis, 
Lychnis, Gaillardia, Hibiscus, Heli- 
opsis, Artemesia Lactiflora and Digi- 
talis. As I glanced down the drive- 
way I gave a sigh of relief, for I saw 
planted there a row of Zinnias. At 
last I felt at home, for she couldn’t 
call them anything else. 


. first flower garden I visited 


On the trellis climbed™ 


Platycodon 


The thought came to me, as I was 
leaving this home,—not of how lovely 
these flowers were, but of those awful 
names she had given them and of how 
much money it must have cost her. 


A FEW days later another friend 
invited me to come and see her 
lovely flower garden. This garden 
had been planned and planted with 
a deeper feeling in her heart than 
my first friend had done. About each 
flower there dwelt a memory of some 
friend or loved one. Some of the 
flowers had been given her by a friend 
who had moved away and here was 
something every day to remind her 
of this friend. 

This garden was her own. It was 
planted for the pleasure it could bring 
to herself and others. She could well 
have afforded to have had the land- 
scape gardener come down and tell 
her how others were planting their 
gardens ;—but no,—she did not care 
what others were doing. Truly, every 
flower had been planted here with a 
loving touch, arid they had responded 
to that touch and as I walked among 
these flowers I could only think what 
a wonderful garden this really was. 
Here I felt at home and was sorry 
when it was time to leave. 


When she spoke of her Viburnum, 
she called it her Snowball, and the 
Mahonia, the Holly Grape. That 
lovely little shrub with the yellow 
flowers was her “Gold Flower”—(Hy- 
pericum). This was her Japanese 
Quince (Cydonia). Those little round 
flowers that looked like pins and 
needles were sticking in them, were 
called Pin Cushion flowers, (Scabiosa) 
and the bright red and yellow flowers 
that brightened up the whole garden 
were Blanket Flowers (Gaillardia). 

The Canterbury Bells (Campanula) 
were lovely and the quaint little blue 
flowers that opened like a ball were 
called Balloon Flower (Platycodon), 
and that lovely vine with the rose 
colored flowers was called “The Rose 
of Montana” or “Queen’s Wreath,” 
(Antigonon Leptopus). 


Calcium, N.Y. 
December, 1995 


I could almost see the bu i 
hovering over the Butterfly “Bes 
(Buddleia varibilis) when it was time 
for it to blossom. There were great 
beds of Larkspur (Delphiniums) and 
the Columbine (Aquilegia) lifted y 
its dainty blossoms here and there, , 

The beds of Pansies, Roses, Phlox 
Verbenas and Snapdragons (Antir. 
rhinum) furnished a perfect riot of 
color, There were rows of Shasta 
Daisies and Gladioli. The Syringa 
bushes that had just shed their lovely 
white blossoms and the. Tuberose bulbs 
that would send up in midsummer 
great spikes of bloom that would per- 
fume the whole garden added beauty 
to the garden. 

There were’ Butterfly Flowers 
(Schizanthus), Zinnias, _ Painted 
Tongue (Salpaglossis), Purple Cone 
flower (Rudabeckia), Love-in-a-Mist 
(Nigella), and Pot Marigold (Calep- 
dula), in annual flowers and of peren- 
nials there were Red Hot Pokers 
(Tritomas), Speedwell (Veronica), 
Rosemary (Rosmarinus), Chinese 
Lantern Plant (Physalis), Forget-me- 
nots (Myosotis), Maltese Cross 
(Lynchnis), Mallow (Hibiscus), 
Orange Sunflowers (Heliopsis), Mug- 
wort (Artemesia Lactiflora) and Fox- 
gloves (Digitalis). 


Birds were hopping about the bird 
bath and the homey feeling had en- 
tered into their hearts, too, for up in 
a nearby Fig tree was a tiny nest 
and I knew that soon more little birds 
would be enjoying this garden. 


Flowering tobacco (Nicotiana) and 
Petunias were planted just below the 
porch and I could almost smell the per- 
fume that filled the air at night and 
on cloudy days. 

On the north side of the house were 
the Hydrangeas (Paniculata Grandi- 
flora and Aborescens Grandiflora) 
and between were the dainty little 
Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) and the 
Lily-of-the-Valley (Convallaria ma- 
jales). 

Bees and Humming Birds were al- 
ways present to sip the nectar from 
the different flowers. 


This was not an expensive garden, 
for friends had divided their flowers 
and she had purchased seed and raised 
many of the plants herself and yet it 
contained most of the flowers that my 
first friend had in her garden. But 
this garden was different, and I did 
not think of what this garden had 
cost, but of the love and thought my 
friend had given to it. Here one 
could find love, contentment, peace and 
happiness; and I leave it with you, my 
friends, which of these gardens would 
you like the most? 





Note Editorial comment entitled 
“Property Rights and Trespass” in 
this issue. These points will be of 
greater and greater importance as the 
soil is more thickly populated in this 
country, and each should understand 
his or her individual rights in this 
connection. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from Nevember issue) 


Hildegardet (Stewart).t Pure glistening white 
lower petals blending to cream bases bearing 
feathers and lines of magenta to a green throat ; 
pistil white tinted blush; anthers white edged 
violet blue. Form—wide Orchid, petals broad 
with slightly ruffled edges. Soil—‘black gumbo 
loam. Season—dry. Planted—March 17. Days 
to blooming—117. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
lor -------------------- 
Sise ...-.-----.200.--~--- 12 
POEM <cnsncncnncncccencue 5 
Gubstance cut ........... 10 
Spike: 
’ icccncnnenaaaauee 8.5 
DRROR cnn nnccccccesecstce= 4 
Florescenee : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open._- 3 
a 
Foliage ~-.------------------- 5 
Vigor -~-.--..-----.---------- 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 
Productiveness --------------- 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, form. 4 


l/r 87.5 
Rating ---.-88 


Hohenstauffen (Pfitzer). White, lower petals 
blending to deep cream, bases and throat blotched 
spectrum red; throat striped spectrum red, bases 
of upper petals slightly shaded and flecked delicate 
rose.and feathered slightly with light crimson. 
Form—wide spreading diamond. Soil—light 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days 
to blooming—77. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SE chess nicaniataiee neice Mesa 20 
RIED <itksicigoitnansaiadesaiciceutticalisacniaes 13 
TIN chi crpshcanceies enemas damieensnianies 5 
, wematatice cut ............ 10 
Spike: 
Ea cee ee 4.5 
0 SS eee 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ...... 4 
= open... 5 
POR: ceccccnnccs 
Se ee eee eee 5 
er een 5 
Disease resistance --..-.--..-- 5 
Productiveness ~.............. 4 


Unusual quality: 
Form, substance, num- 
ber blooms’ open, 


Tetel ....8 94.5 
Rating ---..95 


Hollandia (Originator unknown). Syns. Mi- 
kado, Alice Roosevelt, and Yellow Brenchleyensis.* 
Salmon red, thickly suffused, shaded and lined 
shell pink; bases of lower petals and throat 
canary yellow penciled violet rose. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 6. Days to blooming—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee AT 19 
eR lee eee ae 9 
Sareea 4 
Substance cut ____________ 6.5 
Spike: 
0 Sen ees 4 
a ar en 3.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 





Number blooms open-. 5 
| ees 4 
EE SI ee 4 
WHE ete radecad wo eceamcind 5 
Disease resistance _-..--..-__- 5 
PYOGustUIvOROSS ......<-.<<cncs 3 
Unesual quality .............. 0 
o_o 77.0 
Rating .... 77 


Homestead Favorite (Gibbs). Color (Ridge- 
way). Geranium Pink blended Rose Doree, 
splashed near edges and on tips with Scarlet 
Red and Violet Purple; pistil Scarlet Red; 
anthers Violet Blue; bases lower’ petals Light 
Ochraceous Buff stippled and lined Dull Carmine. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 
ing—65. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
REED .dnccouitmanmeseauaanie 14 12 
ES a ae Lae 12 12 
eer ae 5 5 
Supsteance cut ............ 8 8 
Spike 
TID atcbadicne iacciabauiciibteteanstianins 4 4 
Serer ees 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number DIONE oi... 5 5 
open... 4 4 
PUN iiieeccccd 4.5 5 
EERE RTT 5 5 
NE 8 ic cheaters names 4 4 
Disease resistance --......_--_ 4 4 
TROND ccc nnccnciccun 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Increase by division _. 2 
Increase by division, 
een 3 
Totals --..-.80.5 79 
Ratings ---.81 79 
Hortense (Tracy). Fuchsia purple. Form— 


wide open. Soil—light loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—100. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Renee en: 20 
rece ne 14 
an ener 5 
Substance cut ...........- 10 
Spike: 
ne ree 4 
eR eee nen 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 45 
- open__ 5 
PRE ieccmancn 
ae een 3 
0 Se ae yer 5 
Disease resistance --__--_--_-- 5 
Productiveness -..--.--.--.--. 3 
Unusual quality: 
SNE tances rcebiesticaioeon 4 
ne 92.5 
Rating --_-93 


Hubertus (Velthuys). Clear lilac. Form— 
wide open. Soil—light loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 29. Days to blooming—83. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DS ctiniadenomccdacueel 20 20 
PERE ARS ee 12.5 13 
IE. iin ar cenancuonimaabeu 5 5 


505 


Substanes cut ............- 10 10 
Spike 
RE Seb cdkghcckaectnade 4.5 5 
RN: Miditehiccidieinthicnanae dle 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __-.-. 4 5 
7 open... 5 4 
PRR: cncacncmecns 4 
IN a hi ik 4 4 
ee eer 5 5 
Disease resistance ____--_--_--. 5 5 
Pro@uctiveness ..4.cccccccnce 3 8 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance --..--- 4 4 
Totals  _-_-..90.0 92.0 
Ratings --..90 92 


Hyacinth (Hoegt; introduced by Decorah Gladi- 
olus Gardens). Light violet blue blending to 
creamy white ‘‘:roat, lower petals blotched deeper 


_ violet blue. Form—wide open. Soil—light loam. 


Season—wet. Planted—May 3. Days to bloom- 


ing—104. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
TE: asntiaaundusekemnddinen 2 
— —F— 14 14.5 
nae 5 5 
Subetane® Ott ssccc.nccce 8 8 
Spike: 
RII. :crunncssncichearmussamiariondat 4 4.5 
DEE. cttnsunedesunanonad 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
sa ” open... 5 3 
PUNE cccccancwas 5 
DE bccicicnhe onmemenaeimemnes 4 8 
WH, ti Katha on adncmme nem 5 5 
Disease resistance _-..--.---.- 5 5 
Proguctiveness .............+. 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching spikes 4 
| Cres eee 3 
Totals --_..92.0 89.0 
Ratings ---_92 89 


Hyde Park (Baer; introduced by Vaughan). 
Upper petals white penciled and feathered rose; 
lower petals blotched cream shaded rose. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—aver- 
age. Planted—May 15. Days to blooming—108. 


RATING 
VALUES PgR CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Cee s2cenecscecedanmenen 20 
aes ee 10.5 
DE dciiniatiuaenakhin eee 5 
Substance cut --.-..--...-. 7 
Spike: 
SE. inn cadinascdibaanal 4 
IY, -scseintacieencieiincen heb ine: 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_--- 45 
Se » “ open... 8 
i a ee 
PS .. ccdinnncinuotuden tan 4 
TE -scsbecbidmetdndnscnnoan 5 
Disease resistance --.--.------ 5 
PRONOUN 6s csccasncacse 5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching spikes ---. 2 
Te: ximed 85.0 
Rating -.-.-.85 


Hydra (Gladiolus Bill). Color (Ridgeway). 
White; bases of lower petals blotched Rhodamine 
Purple; pistil Pinkish White, anthers Light Vio- 
let. Form—wide Amaryllis, lightly ruffled. Soil— 
gravelly loam and sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—63. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RUNNY idcatn dba mabasncctnieianeal 20 20 
ee 12.5 13 
een 5 5 
eee 7.5 7.5 
Spike 
RNIN 9) chaise descent Ua pista ctl 5 5 
CN sc anah maa in ek ae 4.5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
. . open... 5 5 
TMOORONE.  wemncnsencs 5 
PD ci ccmunacienbetmodeuns 5 5 
.) -_e re 5 5 
Disease resistance _--..------ 5 5 
PreGectiveness <..........<... 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms, 
branching, foliage, pro- 


i A 





ductiveness --_-._-. 
Color, number of blooms, 
foliage, productiveness, 


GREED a. cdtcwickwnx 5 
Totals  _...93.5 95.5 
Ratings --._94 96 


Ida Van (Kunderd). Intermediate scarlet with 
slight marks of deeper scarlet in throat; color 
becoming lighter as the flowers age. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—dry. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—97. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


- Exhibition Commercial 

CN ec lbc eens eee 6 16 

ER Eee Seen © 10 12 

RI ical sd detrei ib Daca Le 4 4 

Substance cut --_--_______ 3 3 

Spike: 

OO eee 3 3 

I elias a5 Sits Sacco carn 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__-_-_-_- 5 5 

as ee open__ 5 5 

Piacement  ........... 5 5 

a ee eee 3 3 

eee ene ae 4 4 

Disease resistance ~.._-__--_-_ 4 4 

Productiveness ~.........._-.. 1 1 


Unusual quality: 
Number open, number 


Ee ee ea 2 
Totals  _---70.0 720 
Ratings ---.70 72 


Illinois (Vos). Clear apple-blossom pink with 
small wine red blotch. Form—wide open. Soil— 
light loam. Season—very dry. Planted—May 29. 
Days to blooming—94. 

RATING 
* VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BN oon aca cae eee 2 20 
SE ee anaes = VRS: 13 135 
OO a eee 5 5 
Substance cut __..-._____- 10 10 

Spike: 

Es ae ees 4 4 
i ae eee 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ---_--- 4 45 
= open... 5 5 
wepsemient ........... 4 5 

ee eee 5 5 

i a i ig cai gus 5 5 

Disease resistance --_.-_.____- 5 5 

Productiveness --.-......._--- 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance -__-__- 5 5 
Totals -_-...930 96.0 
Ratings --_.93 96 
Improved Klondyke (Originator unknown). 


Pale sulphur, shading deeper toward throat; 
blotched rich scarlet on lower petals. The im- 
provement seems to consist in a deeper color, 
the size being smaller than Klondyke. Form— 
wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


SE RO RE Senet Ae tl 6 
ee ee 5 
Substance cut --.--..__--- 10 


Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 


Placement 


Disease resistance __-_--_--__- 
Productiveness -............... 
Unusual quality: 

Substanee ............ 


on 
of lin ePoRaaee wh 
on nn 


Ina E. Collins (Diener). Delicate rose pink 
shading to very light pink on edges; flamed deep 
lilac. Lower petals with primrose yellow bases 
edged light bright red. Form—wide Orchid. 
Season—very dry. Planted— 
Days to blooming—107. 


Soil—light loam. 
May 30. 











RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
a LT 20 20 
__ _ ee er. 14 14.5 
0 ee ree 5 5 
Substance cut --........... 10 10 

Spike: 

MND, eee he oon wa ee 4.5 5 
re 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms --_---_ 4 4.5 
= ™ open... 5 4 
Pisewment ........... 4 5 

EE ee eee ee 4 4 

I cai ee a a 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-_--_---_ 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance --__--_ 4 3 
Totals -._-92.5 930 
Ratings --_93 93 
Incontestable (From Island of Guernsey). Pure 


white; lower petals bearing a carmine and orange 
spotted blotch. Form—wide triangular, broad 
petaled. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 


—June 3. Days to blooming—73. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ET ena me nae eH 20 
ES eee tee 15 
I a a a eee 5 
Substance cut ---.----.--- 9 
Spike: 
MEM een ewekn ees 5 
ER ae eee 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open_- 5 
PROM 2.2 6.00.u5 5 
NN a ea 5 
OO a ne 5 
Disease resistance -__--_--_---_ 5 
Proguctveness ............... 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms, 
GpOh, VIGNE <2<-.<5. 


Total 
Rating 


eer 96.0 
— 


Independence (Woodruff). Vermilion pink, or 
flame pink blotched maroon on white bases of 


lower petals and throat. Form—wide Orchid. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 29. Days to blooming—95. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
re ae pe eo 18 18 
RN cnics pus Ghsticr i Ba aedgeataiaibsdaciaaee 12 13.5 
a ee nee 5 5 
Gumetance cut ........... 6 6 
Spike: 
ae ee oe 4 5 
0 SS eee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
i open__ 5 5 
Pies .2......... 5 
RIND, eas oe ac eneces 5 B 
EE ee 4 4 
Disease resistance --_--_------ 5 5 
Peeaustivemes ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
nn 1 
Productiveness ------- 3 
Totals --._.84.0 88.5 
Ratings --.84 89 


Indianapolis (Kunderd). Deep reddish violet 
splashed blue purple on edges; deeper throat; 
and small blotches of crimson on lower petals 
with central lines of white. Form—wide open, 
ruffled. Soil—light loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—82. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
EN MR 20 
I hire asses Sottero mane inca 7.5 
I nasa cae cena acenaan aie 5 
Substance eut ............ 10 

Spike: 

EE Se ee arm 2.5 
NE ie oe enone ames 5 
Florescence : ‘ 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open_- 4 
Piacement ........... 


ll i QO i 


Calcium, N.Y, 


December, 1925 
ee ee 5 
ee ee eee 4 
Disease resistance -___._______ 5 
POOUNCUONENS ................ 3 
Unusual quality: 

Substance, form -_____ 2 
a 80.0 
Rating  -___80 


Intensity (Groff; named by Cowee).* Light 
scarlet, blending lighter toward throat outer 
ends of petals often feathered darker; white 
bases of lower petals edged deep scarlet lined 
and dotted the same color. Form—wide tri- 


angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—a 
Planted—May 8. Days to blooming—103, ones 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Co ; 
ME cencnct snes oe eee 20 — 
DE 6isccatanemsaemmaoe 13.5 14 
MUR Sainte So eee cece, 5 5 
Substance cut -.......... 9 9 

Spike: 

MN seek ees Sonos, 3.5 4 

SES. -Pe nee ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

“ “ open_- 5 5 

ag me 5 

ES Se ae | 8 

Vigor .....-..---......-...-. 4 4 

Disease resistance --..--.-.-.- 5 5 

Peeguctiveness: ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

ME Sekccckcomenets 3 3 
Totals _-_.90.0 89.0 
Ratings --_.90 89 


Invincible (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Pale 
Amaranth Pink blended Amaranth Pink, tips 
darkest; bases lower petals Baryta Yellow with 
lined blotch of Deep Pomegranate Purple; pisti] 
Rose Pink; anthers Negrosin Violet. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Season— 


wet. Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—65. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 

ee 20 20 

NY: hack ance snlischmabenen eee 12 12.5 

I oceans cir inde mami aietan 5 5 

Substance cut ............ 7 7 
Spike: 

Nc ce ae ae 4 5 
PROGUBIIVORERS 2220062226605. 3 2 
Unusual quality: 

eres 2 
Earliness, color ------ 4 
ee a ee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms --*--- 3 4 
sy ” open_. 35 85 
go eee 45 45 
DR: oo ce dcantacndenakonae 4 3 
NINE. Geen adcbicensicn Gea dilomstiieen Ss 5 5 
Disease resistance --_---.----- 4.5 4.5 
Totals --.--825 85.0 
Ratings ---83 85 


Irene (Childs)*. Darkest rose, shaded crimson 
and blended lighter toward medial lines which 
are white, lower petals blotched crimson. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season aver- 
age. Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—110. 
An improvement on Attraction (Childs). 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
a 20 20 20 
a ee 8 10 12 
ee es 5 5 “5 
Substance cut -..----- 9 9 
Substance on plant --- 10 

Spike 
RN, Sdecccnaceccnk 4 4 5 
| eee 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -- 4 4 4 
= “open 5 3 5 
Placement ------- 5 5 5 

ETE on 4 4 4 

OO" eee 5 5 5 

Disease resistance ~.------ 5 5 5 

Productiveness --.-------- 3 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

EE 3 
Color, number of 
SOE . Sécceuec. 5 5 
Totals --.85.0 87.0 930 
Ratings -.-85 87 93 


(Continued in January issue) 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Large vs. Small Gladiolus Bulbs 


BY B. H. SPENCER, (Mass.) 


OUR article on “Large vs. Small 
Gladiolus Bulbs” in the October 
FLOWER GROWER attracted my atten- 
tion, not only the article itself, but 
a short time ago there appeared in 


your columns a statement regarding 


“egrn-fed” bulbs. I intended to write 
you at that time, but delayed, think- 
ing there might be more said on the 
subject. What I have to say is from 
my own experience, and I am very 
much in favor of the big bulb for the 
best bloom, provided the bulb has been 
properly grown and given enough to 
eat, but not over-fed. 


With Mrs. Dr. Norton, as you say, 
the smaller bulbs usually give the best 
bloom; that is a number two bulb, oc- 
casionally a number three, if it is a 
good-size number three, but below 
that (as a rule) you get a thinner 
stem and fewer blooms to the spike. 
This season I had some exceptionally 
tall strong spikes of this €ariety from 
number one bulbs that were of the 
“corn-fed” type, as you call them, that 
were high-crown twos last year, num- 
ber six the year before and bulblets 
the year prior. 


I had Pendletons this year the first 
week in July that were over five feet 
tall, very large blooms, that came from 
the largest bulbs I could pick out of 
my stock, three to four inches in di- 
ameter. The smaller bulbs gave fine 
blooms provided you didn’t see the 
others first, but the stalk was slimmer, 
blooms smaller and in no way equal 
to the blooms from the “corn-feds.” 

Last year I bought some large 
Pendleton bulbs sold as No. 0, that 
covered the palm of my hand, big fat 
fine looking bulbs, but they threw 
blooming spikes not much above the 
plant. When dug they were doubles 
and triples, no bulblets, but they threw 
a beautiful spike this season and the 
divisions gave a fair amount of bulb- 
lets. 

I have some Pendletons that were 
originally purchased nine years ago 
when Glads were a hobby with me, 
and I am still using them for my best 
blooms. Of course the smaller bulbs 
produce more bulblets and young stock 
is the thing to begin with, but 
whether a variety makes a large or 
a medium size bulb I personally find 
I get the best results from the large 
bulbs if you consider size of ‘the 
flower spike. That statement is best 
demonstrated, however, with stock 
grown on my own soil. I have bought 
number two bulbs of the best growers 
in the business of reliable blooming 
varieties and had only fair blooms, yet 
the following season had excellent 
specimens. 


For my own satisfaction, and in 
view of the fact that much has been 
Said against the large bulb, I have 
planted numerous varieties under the 
same conditions, starting the row with 





the “corn-feds” then Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and I have found that in my soil, 
which is a light sandy loam with clay 
subsoil, I get the best blooms in the 
order mentioned above. I have tried 
the same experiment on some of the 
best “tobacco farms” in the Connecti- 
cut River valley with the same result. 


As to cutting Gladiolus blooms to 
improve the bulbs, my trials so far, 
show no detriment to the bulb from 
leaving the flower on the plant. I 
took a row of 100 Primulinus Hy- 
brids and allowed them to go to seed. 
When the bulbs were dug they may 
not have had as many bulblets perhaps 
as those that were topped, but they 
bloomed this season just as well. This 
season I took the same number of 
large flowering kind, named varieties, 
and allowed them to go to seed; and 
upon digging I found good large 
healthy bulbs. Next Summer will tell 
what the blooms will be. 


However, it would seem that no 
matter what the result, the best plan 
is to “top” the plant before the bloom 
has gone too far, and if cutting the 
bloom for use, to use care to leave as 
many leaves on the plant as pos- 
sible ;—four anyway. 


Going back to the subject of “corn- 
feds”; a row that attracted as much 
attention in my field this Summer as 
any was a 500 foot row of Rose Ash, 
which grew from very large bulbs. 
The smaller sizes had fine blooms, 
even number fives giving a respectable 


spike, but no comparison to the big 
ones. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


It would seem from experience and 
reports that the term “corn-fed,” as 
applied to Gladiolus bulbs, means 
those which are grown too rapidly 
into first size or larger,—that is, 
grown into large blooming size in too 
short a space of time. Very large 
bulbs may only be large because of 
age, and, of course, good feeding, and 
it is quite probable that large bulbs 
which are old will not give as good 
blooming results, but, as per Brother 
Spencer’s experience with what was 
called No. 0 Pendletons, they may not 
bloom at all, or very little; but instead 
divide into a plurality of bulbs. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that Mr. Spencer finds that the di- 
visions thus resulting have bloomed 
well and produced well. Few people 
have made note of the results from a 
large number of divisions of the par- 
ent bulb. 


Growers who ought to know express 
the opinion that for best results in 
the way of large bloom and large num- 
ber of flowers, large bulbs two years 
from bulblets will produce best re- 
sults; but whether it is possible that 
such a bulb might even be “corn-fed” 
or not, the Editor is not prepared to 
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state, from data which has so far 
been presented. ‘“Corn-fed’” simply 
means grown too rapidly and this 
term should not be applied to very 
large bulbs which are two years or 
more from bulblets. 


It stands without question that a 
large, strong, healthy bulb two years 
from bulblets will produce a spike of 
flowers with larger stems, with larger 
flowers, and a larger number of flow- 
ers, than a smaller bulb of equal age 
or of less age. 


But mere size in a Gladiolus spike 
is not the only desideratum. In fact 
some varieties are so large naturally 
that if they are grown under high 
cultural conditions some extra large 
or strong bulbs will produce flower 
spikes which are so clumsy and un- 
wieldy that they are undesirable 
rather than otherwise. The whole 
matter comes down to a question of 
commercial requirements and whether 
one actually wants those enormous 
flower spikes or not. They are good 
as specimens, or as a curiosity, or per- 
haps to show in competition at the 
flower shows, but are they desirable 
for average purposes of decoration or 
for marketing as cut flowers? Many 
interesting facts have been presented 
covering this subject, but there is 
much yet to be said. 





Cutting Gladiolus Bloom Spikes 
to Improve Bulb Quality 


PAVING heard conflicting opinions 
about cutting Gladiolus flower 
stalks I determined to find out for 
myself the effect of disbudding. 


In a patch of Topaz last Summer 
I divided one row into two equal parts. 
In one part, as the buds appeared, I 
cut the flower stalk without cutting 
any leaves. In the other part seeds 
were allowed to form. Yesterday, 
October 8th, I dug the bulbs in this 
row, and could see no difference in 
the bulbs of the two parts. Taking 
fifty bulbs from each part of the row, 
near the middle, just as they grew, 
without selection, and grading the 
bulbs, I found forty out of the fifty 
from the disbudded part to be No. 1 
bulbs, and thirty-nine of the fifty in 
the other part. Using a ruler on some 
of the smaller bulbs in each fifty, 
some that were not quite round, and 
measuring the shortest diameter, I 
found only thirty No. 1 bulbs in the 
disbudded fifty, and thirty-two No. 1 
bulbs in the fifty that had formed 
seed. The reader may form his own 
conclusions. 

D. L. SKIFF, (Colo.) 


It would seem that the experiment 
could be carried still further by plant- 
ing the bulbs resulting from the two 
trials above and making careful note 
of what sort of flower spikes they 
produce another year. Size of bulbs is, 
of course, only a part of the story. 


— (EDITOR) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Gladiolus in the Greenhouse 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OBTAINED BY A QUESTION- 
NAIRE SENT OUT BY P. VOS AND SON, GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH., AND WHICH, IN ADDITION TO TELLING ABOUT 
GREENHOUSE FORCING OF GLADIOLI, HAS SOME IN- 


TERESTING SUGGESTIONS 


OR some years the Gladiolus has 
Free the attention of florists and 

much success has been attended 
by selecting the right varieties and 
handling them in the correct way. 
Much credit is due the firm of P. Vos 
and Son for their enterprise in col- 
lecting and tabulating information ob- 
tained from the sending out of the 
questionnaire to more than 6000 
florists who maintain greenhouses. It 
should be remembered that the in- 
formation which follows does not rep- 
resent what one man thinks about 
the subject but is a compilation of 
the facts and information secured 
from a large number of people. 


CAUSES OF BLINDNESS 


HE bugaboo of many florists forc- 
"Tine bulbs is called “blindness.” The 

fact that blindness is caused by im- 
proper forcing conditions was definitely 
proved by the answers which the florists 
submitted. 

Many forget that forcing conditions 
are unnatural. A bulb is “forced” to 
produce a flower out of season and un- 
der abnormal conditions. 

The reasons for blindness could not 
be better defined than in the words of 
the florists themselves. The main rea- 
sons for blindness, according to the 
florists, are as follows, the order of im- 
portance being determined by the num- 
ber of florists reporting each reason: 


Bulbs planted too early; 

Temperature too warm at start; 

Bulbs were not first size; 

Some varieties not suited; 

Bulbs not rested enough; 

Planted too close; 

Improper watering; 

Too shallow soil in raised beds; 

Tried to force same bulbs twice; 

Miscellaneous. 

There is every reason to believe that 
blindness is directly the result of the 
wrong conditions described above. Un- 
der such adverse conditions, the whole 
strength of the bulb is spent in produc- 
ing foliage and it has no vitality left 
with which to produce a flower. 


BULBS WORTHLESS AFTER FORCING 


A question which seems to be in the 
mind of ‘a few florists is whether or not 
bulbs are worthless after forcing. A 


good many florists have tried forcing 


them a second time and have found out 
for themselves that it can’t be done. 
It has been demonstrated more than 
once that even one or two years’ grow- 
ing outside is insufficient to recondition 
a bulb once forced, enough to prepare it 
for forcing again. Apparently the bulb 
never recovers from the great strain 
placed upon it by forcing. 

Undoubtedly a portion of the trou- 
bles which are encountered are due to 
negligence on the part of the florists 
themselves in not properly caring for 
the bulbs after they receive them. 

The bulbs should be unpacked as soon 
as received, placed in open trays and 


ABOUT VARIETIES, ETC. 


kept as dry as possible. If the bulbs 
are not unpacked, they are likely to 
form roots, and this weakens their 
growth considerably. Several florists 
confessed on their questionnaires that 
they had discovered that poor storage 
care on their own part had cost them 
many bulbs. 

The question, “Do you have good suc- 
cess in forcing Gladioli?” brought en- 
couraging answers, 73.1 per cent of the 
florists reporting good success and 7.9 
per cent reporting fair success. With 
proper forcing conditions and the right 
kind of bulbs to start with, this per- 
centage could be increased to nearly 100 
per cent. : 


GOOD BULBS NECESSARY 


Forcing a bulb places a great strain 
upon it, due to the abnormal conditions 
under which it is compelled to produce 
a flower. For this reason, get the best 
bulbs you can obtain. By this is meant 
healthy, vigorous No. 1 bulbs (14-inch 
and up). If bulbs of less size or poorer 
quality are used, only partial success 
may be expected. 

Most Gladiolus bulbs grown in Amer- 
ica for resale are harvested during the 
months of September and October. 
Therefore, to plant these bulbs during 
December is a mistake. It is physically 
impossible for the bulbs to have re- 
ceived sufficient “‘rest” in so short a time. 
And bulbs must have rest just the same 
as human beings. The proper time to 
plant is from January 15 to the end of 
February or the middle of March, de- 
pending upon the location—earlier in 
the south than in the north. 

Many florists find it advantageous to 
make successive plantings during this 
period, every week or every two weeks, 
beginning January 15. This, they claim, 
produces a continuous succession of 
bloom. 

WHERE TO PLANT 


The question, “Do you plant in solid 
beds or raised benches?” resulted in the 
most uncertain answers of any one ques- 
tion. Of the entire number, forty-one 
per cent reported raised benches, thirty- 
seven per cent solid beds and twenty- 
two per cent both. Of these florists 
twenty-seven per cent reported planting 
in with Carnations. One-fourth of the 
latter reported planting not between the 
rows, but only on the edges of the bed. 
Four per cent reported planting with 
other crops, such as Snapdragons, Let- 
tuce and Roses. Gladioli do not do well 
with these three particular crops. Snap- 
dragons grow too tall; Lettuce tempera- 
= is too cold; Rose temperature is too 

ot. 

Carnation conditions are ideal for 
growing Gladioli, soil, temperature and 
watering being considered. Gladioli 
planted either between Carnations or on 
the edges of the bed will bring good re- 
sults. 

Some florists claim better results in 
solid beds, and others better results in 
raised benches. Cause of failure lies 
not in either, but in how the bulbs are 
grown. For instance, if raised benches 
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are used, be careful that the s 
too shallow and that the bulb is not 
planted too deep. Otherwise the roots 
strike the bottom boards and are stunted 
in growth. If using solid beds, on the 
other hand, be careful not to overwater 
as the soil is apt to get wet and sogoy’ 
This is especially true during the Win. 
ter, when short days and little sunshine 
prevail. 


HOW TO PLANT 


It is agreed that a distance of from 
six to ten inches between rows is best 
eight inches being preferred. The proper 
distance to plant bulbs apart in the row 
is from four to six inches. The depth 
at which to plant the bulbs depends upon 
whether solid beds or raised benches are 
to be used. In solid beds plant from 
three to four inches deep and in raigeg 
benches, with their more shallow gojj 
from two to three inches deep. ; 


It must be borne in mind, when ¢on- 
sidering distances for planting, that 
some varieties produce heavier foliage 
than others and must be planted some- 
what farther apart. Glory of Kenner. 
merland, Le Marechal Foch, Peace, 
Princeps and Schwaben are varieties of 
this type. This heavy foliage must not 
be considered a disadvantage, as it indi- 
cates that the variety is a vigorous 
grower and, as such, is excellent for 
forcing. 

The more light and air Gladioli re 
ceive, the better they will thrive. There- 
fore, if necessary, plant the bulbs closer 
together in the rows and make the rows 
a little farther apart. 


SOIL AND WATERING 


Gladioli thrive in any ordinary soil. 
However, they probably will do better 
in some soils than others. A rich or well 
fertilized sandy loam seems to produce 
the best results. Good success is re- 
ported with ordinary Carnation soil. 

Three methods of watering receive 
equal support. They are: (1) Medium 
watering, (2) same as Carnations and 
(3) little at first, then much. “Medium 
watering” is indefinite; no doubt, it is 
intended to mean just enough. The 
same watering as Carnations seems to be 
agreeable to Gladioli. The third sys- 
tem has much to recommend it. This 
method is to water but little until the 
growth is above the soil. Then water- 
ing should be increased until the bloom- 
ing season arrives, at which time the 
plants should be watered most of all. 
This method supplies the plant with an 
abundance of moisture at a time when it 
needs it most. Also during the short, 
dull winter days, less moisture is re- 
quired than in the longer, warmer and 
more sunshiny days of Spring. Some 
florists give the soil a good soaking as 
soon as the bulbs are planted. This, 
they assert, starts the bulbs growing 
evenly. 

As mentioned before, care should be 
taken not to overwater solid beds, as the 
soil is apt to get soggy. 


TEMPERATURE 


An important point in forcing Gladioli 
is to keep them in the proper tempera- 
ture, especially during the first five or 
six weeks. 


The correct temperature during these 
first few weeks should be not less than 
45 degrees, nor more than 52 degrees, 
night temperatures. The ideal tempera- 
ture seems to be about 48 or 50 degrees. 
The fact that this is also Carnation tem- 
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ure is the main reason why Gladioli 
eee so well among them. . 

It might be well to state that during 
this period the day temperature should 
not vary too much from the night tem- 
perature, as too great a variation ap- 


ly is injurious to young growth. 
owl a variation of, say 10 degrees 
is both natural and permissible, but a 
few florists, practically all of whom were 
unsuccessful, report a variation of be- 


tween 20 and 30 degrees and even as 


‘much as 35 degrees of variation. Such 


an abnormal variation must be harmful. 

F. J. Fletcher, in his book, “Special 
Greenhouse Crops,” makes this state- 
ment in regard to forcing bulbs: “The 
one point of importance to remember is 
that it is worse than useless to introduce 
them to heat until they have thoroughly 
established their roots and have made 
3 good start. Any attempt to force top 

owth when the roots are not suffi- 
ciently developed is doomed to failure, 
utter and irretrievable, for the growths 
are blind—the flower remains in the 
heart of the bulb.” 

After the first five or six weeks the 
temperature may be safely increased to 
from 50 to 60 degrees, 55 degrees being 
most popular with successful florists. 
The variation between night and day 
temperature at this time is, of course, 
higher than during the earlier period. 


BEST VARIETIES FOR FORCING 
The following varieties were recom- 
mended as being the best for forcing, 
the main classifications being according 
to blooming date, as nearly as could be 
determined: 

EARLIEST VARIETIES 
Halley—Light geranium pink, almost salmon. 
Maiden’s Blush—Soft pink, mottled deeper. 
Miss Christine Treur (Rose Pearl)—Pale pink, 

no blotch. 
Prince of Wales—Strawberry pink. 
Wilbrink—Pale livid pink. 
NEXT EARLY VARIETIES 


Chicago White—White, blotched reddish purple. 
General Joffre, (improved War)—Blood-red. 
Le Marechal Foch—Pale pink. Fine grower. 
L’Immaculee—Waxy white. 
Lilywhite—Pure white. Probably earliest white. 
Miss Helen Franklin—Early white. 
Wolverine—Light coral pink. 
Yellow Prince—Capucine orange. 

MIDSEASON VARIETIES 
.Evelyn Kirtlandé—Geranium pink. 
Flora—Clear naphthalene yellow. 
Glory of Kennermerland—True rose. 
Mrs. Francis King—Jasper red. 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton—Deep rose-pink. 
Pink Perfection—Alizarin pink. 

LATE VARIETIES 

Gretchen Zang—Vinaceous pink. 
Peace—White, Tyrian rose blotch. 
Schwaben—Marguerite yellow. 


FOLLOWING FORCING STOCK 


Almost all florists who force Gladioli 
also grow them outdoors later, and many 
do the latter who do not force the bulbs. 
Some remarks on outdoor methods are, 
therefore, appropriate here. 

Many florists make the mistake of 
planting No. 1 bulbs outside. No. 2 
bulbs (1%-inch to 1%-inch) will give 
just as good results, with the exception, 
perhaps, of blooming a day or two later, 
and the cost is twenty per cent less. In 
these days of close competition a twenty 
per cent saving is well worth while. 

Bulbs may be planted outdoors as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. In 
Michigan and surrounding states this 
usually occurs in April. In the southern 
states bulbs may be planted outdoors 
during January and February and in 
some localities plantings are made out- 
doors in December. 

In certain sections of America, espe- 





cially the northwest, florists report that 
the summer season is too short for out- 
door plantings. In these localities large- 
sized bulbs of the early varieties will 
usually flower before frost comes. Such 


varieties as Halley, Wilbrink, Prince 
of Wales, Lilywhite and Maiden’s Blush 
are excellent for this purpose, as they 
bloom in from fifty-five to eighty days. 


USE OF COLDFRAMES 

Not many florists take advantage of 
the fine possibilities which are available 
through the use of coldframes for fol- 
lowing up forcing stock. By means of 
coldframes it is possible to obtain flow- 
ers from two weeks to a month or more 
earlier than is possible by outdoor plant- 
ing. This means an abundance of blooms 
at a time when there is a great demand 
for them. 


Planting in coldframes does not in- 
volve a great amount of effort or ex- 
perience. Either No. 1, or No. 2 bulbs 
may be used, the former preferably. 
Plantings should be made from three to 
five weeks before it is possible to plant 
outdoors. In states with the same clim- 
ate as that of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and neighboring states, this 
means planting in coldframes about the 
first or middle of March. One point 
that ought to be mentioned is that bulbs 
should be planted a little farther apart 
in coldframes than indoors. 

As to the frames themselves, nearly 
every florist knows that they should 
face south and should be sheltered from 
north and west winds. 


OTHER METHODS 

A few florists report good results by 
planting in hotbeds in January and 
February. 

As a substitute for coldframes, sev- 
eral florists plant bulbs in pots under 
the benches, and when danger of frost is 
over they transplant them outdoors. 
Some use 38-inch pots and others 4-inch 
pots. This method seems to be success- 
ful, also. . 

Still another successful method is ad- 
vanced by one firm of florists. They 
say: “Start the bulbs in March in flats 
in the greenhouse; temperature, 50 de- 
grees. Transplant to coldframes by 
April 1 or 15, according to weather con- 
ditions; protect from frost. Plant only 
first-size bulbs. We have followed this 
method successfully for the past two 
years, getting blooms the latter part 
of June.” 

CROOKED STEMS 


Several florists inquire why some 
Gladioli grow with crooked stems. In 
many instances this is due to a partic- 
ular variety, as crooked stems are a 
characteristic of some varieties. It must 
not be concluded, however, that all vari- 
eties with crooked stems are not to be de- 
sired. The opposite is often true, as 
with some varieties the arrangement of 
the flowers makes a crooked stem a posi- 
tive merit and not a disadvantage. 
Pink Perfection is an example of such 
a variety. 

When Gladioli are grown indoors, they 
have a tendency to grow tall. Unless 
they are staked or supported, they may 
fall over and are likely to produce 
crooked stems. 


GLADIOLI FOR CHRISTMAS 
Gladioli for Christmas has been the 
dream of florists for several years. Now 


it appears that this dream in all prob- 
ability will become a reality. 
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Of course, it is possible to grow Gladi- 
oli in the south in time to ship flowers 
to the north by Christmas. Such blooms, 
however, would not only be costly, but 
would be less preferred than those 
grown in the florist’s own greenhouse. 

The foundation on which the whole 
idea is based is keeping the bulbs in 
cold storage during the summer months. 

They may then be planted for forc- 
ing during August and September and 
Gladioli for Christmas is the result. 

A few florists have tried this, whether 
with great success or not is not reported. 
A western florist has tried it on a big 
scale. He wrote November 23 that he 
was then cutting Gladioli and the pros- 
pects of having a large number for 
Christmas were excellent. He remarked, 
“With the proper cooperation between 
bulb growers and florists, Christmas 
Gladioli can be had in millions.” 





“Ten Best Gladioli” 


I would not want to go on record 
that these are the best TEN, but they 
are really Ten of the Best Gladioli 
that may be obtained at the average 
price of $.75 per dozen for fine bloom- 
ing size bulbs. They might even be 
obtained at lower prices from some 
growers, but I would be satisfied to 
pay the average price I mentioned. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton,—light pink 
with brilliant blotches. 

Panama,—clear pink. 

Schwaben,—light yellow with dark 
blotch. 

Baron J. Hulot,—violet-blue. 

Le Marechal Foch,—light pink. 

Gretchen Zang,—salmon-pink. 

Crimson Glow,—crimson. 

Goliath,—maroon. 

Peace,—white with lilac feather. 

Helen Todd,—orchid-pink. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF, (D. C.) 
EpDITOR’s NOTE: 

Few people, if any, have a better 
right to select a list of the best Gladi- 
oli than Charles E. F. Gersdorff. Mr. 
Gersdorff has not only specialized in 
growing Gladioli but has grown many 
varieties under test and judged them 
by a scale of points,-and his opinion 
is, therefore, unusually valuable. 

The varieties listed are all of mod- 
erate price and of undoubted merit, 
and while everyone has his own pref- 
erence as to varieties, few will criti- 
cise the list materially. The varieties 
are all comparatively well known, 
with the exception of the last one, and 
the Editor has grown the most of 
them in his own garden for a number 
of years, in fact all of them except 
Helen Todd, and he can therefore 
vouch for the high quality of nine 
out of the ten. 

Not only should beginner-amateurs 
find the above list valuable as a guide, 
but incidentally some of the commer- 
cial growers may take a hint there- 
from and make standards out of the 
varieties listed. Many of the new and 
high priced varieties are in no way su- 
perior to at least a few of the older 
and very low priced ones. Make your 
comparisons carefully, regardless of 
novelty. 
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dHE FLOWER GROWER 


| Christmas Gifts that Blossom 


BY LENA McVEIGH, (Virginia) 


LREADY the perplexing question 
of Christmas presents is giving 
us something to think of. We 

know that a gift without any thought 
as to whether it will give real pleasure 
or appeal in any way to the recipient 
falls far short of what a gift with the 
real Christmas spirit should be. I 
like to put my whole heart into the 





as each bud comes and slowly unfolds? 
How cheery and homelike a room looks 
with a few pots of beautiful Hyacinths 
and Tulips, or a pretty Geranium in 
bloom. How we appreciate them when 
we come in out of the sleet and snow, 
cold and tired, even if we are not 
“shut-ins” ;—immediately we forget 
the gloom and discomfort and begin to 














Japanese Snowball Referred to in the Text 


‘ 


selection of each individual gift, and 
send, no matter how simple the little 
remembrance, something that shows 
loving thought of what each is in- 
terested in. 

So the first two names on my list 
have a subscription for 1926 to THE 
FLOWER GROWER jotted opposite their 
names, for flowers are their joy and 
recreation at all times, and I feel that 
this will add to their interest and 
pleasure and make them more suc- 
cessful. My experience is that once 
THE FLOWER GROWER comes into a 
home it is there to stay, becoming a 
very real part of the family life. 


To another flower lover why not 
give a choice shrub? The Japanese 
Snowball shown in the accompanying 
illustration was a gift of many, many 
years ago, and each succeeding year it 
gives more pleasure and is more beau- 
tiful. The picture gives only a faint 
idea of its wondrous beauty, a grow- 
ing, living gift, bearing witness al- 
ways of the loving thought that 
prompted it, while the many gifts re- 
ceived at the same time are gone and 
forgotten. 


For a “shut-in” to whom the winter 
days are long and grey what could 
give more happiness than a box of the 
ever-welcome bulbs to brighten the 
days and interest them, something to 
watch, something to look forward to 





plan for the coming of the Spring and 
growing things. 


So pause a moment and think of the 
different friends, and the flowers they 
love best; then when Christmas comes, 
write them a little love letter—enclos- 
ing a picture if you wish of the shrub 
or plant that you are going to send 
in the Spring and see if your friends 
are not delighted. 





Actinidia 

Do you seek for wild effects in 
places? 

Have you a summer house or sylvan 
retreat tucked away in a corner of 
your grounds that you wish to appear 
as though lost until you happen on to 
it? 

If so then plant out some roots of 
the Actinidia Polygama (Silver Vine) 
and be prepared to have to seek for 
your hidden retreat in a year’s time. 
It should be planted this Autumn for 
good effects next Summer. 

Actinidia Polygama is, as the name 
implies, a Japanese vine with dark 
green shining foliage and fragrant 
white flowers that are purple centered. 
Later these are replaced by an edible 
fruit that many people use but which 
is insipid in taste. 

For producing wild effects and yet 
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have the density where you most de 
sire it, together with a world of ra. 
diant blossoms, you need go no further 
than the Actinidia Vine. The name 
is from the Greek word, Aktin, mean. 
ing a ray because the flowers are ay. 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel, 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
( Tex.) 





The Little Red Elephant 


| SWAMPS and moist meadows 

from Greenland to British Colum. 
bia, and from Colorado to California 
there may be found a striking plant fa. 
miliarly known as the Little Req 
Elephant, or Elephant’s Head, from 
the peculiar form of its blossom. — 


Botanists disagree somewhat as to 
the classification of this odd member 
of the floral family, some placing it 
among the Figworts others among the 
Snapdragons. But by whatever name 
it is called there is none other like 
it on this continent or any other. 


The corolla of this peculiar flower 
is tubular at the base with a two- 
lobed upper lip, hooded and flaring 
on the sides, like the ears of an Ele- 
phant, and a long curved beak, or 
proboscis, dipping down in front in 
striking resemblance to the animal’s 
trunk. The blossoms are small, meas- 
uring not more than half or three- 
quarters of an inch across, but they 
are thickly clustered on tall bronze 
stems that often rise to a height of 
two or more feet above a clump of 
spreading, fern-like leaves. 














The Little Red Elephant 


The plant is a lover of cool as well 
as moist localities, growing in alti- 
tudes of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, 
or in far Northern latitudes, where it 
continues blooming throughout the 
few short weeks of Summer. 


ESTHER ELLIS REEKS, (Colo.) 
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The Importance of New 


and Better Varieties 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


fruit growing have been brought 

about by the introduction of new 
varieties, is the contention of Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick of the New York Ex- 
periment Station, and history seems 
to support the assertion. The ad- 
vances following the introduction of 
better varieties are especially notice- 
able in the histories of newer fruits 
like the Strawberry, for their stories 
are known to us in greater detail. 


T test the greatest advances in 


Commercial Strawberry growing 
began about the year 1800 with the 
dissemination of the variety known as 
Large Early Scarlet. This berry was 
high in quality but too soft to ship 
well, and commercial Strawberry 
growing was confined to the areas ad- 
joining the cities. For more than half 
a century no better variety was avail- 
able to planters, and the expansion of 
the industry was severely limited. 
Our modern Strawberry industry 
would be impossible with such vari- 
eties, no matter how rapidly cultural 
practices were improved. 

Just before the Civil War, a larger, 
more productive variety known as 
Wilson was introduced. Wilson was 
firm enough to ship to distant markets 
and the business of growing Straw- 
berries for market expanded rapidly. 
That variety was worth millions of 
dollars to this country; and for twenty 
years it was the leading Strawberry 
in the United States. In the last 
twenty-five years varieties of Straw- 
berries have succeeded each other 
rapidly in most parts of the country, 
to the general betterment of the whole 
industry. Improvement is still quite 
rapid; the present development of 
everbearing varieties probably will 
lead in time to a superior race of 
Strawberries. 


THER fruits have followed similar 

lines of development. Some have 
been cultivated for many centuries, 
but all of them have conspicuous faults. 
There is not a single variety which 
cannot be improved upon. The Blue- 
berry is just starting on a long course 
of development which in time will take 
it into regions where Blueberries are 
unknown. Improved varieties of 
Peaches, Plums, and Apples appear 
more slowly for they are further along 
on the road to perfection;—we have 
been interested in them for a longer 
time and have brought them to the 
point where varieties superior to those 
in cultivation must have rare com- 
binations of good qualities. 





Yet we are pushing ahead, espe- 
cially with Apples, at a lively pace. 
Stayman Winesap, McIntosh, and De- 
licious have all arisen to prominence 
in comparatively recent years; and 
now Cortland is making a place for 
itself with the rest. Peach growers 
look for a marked improvement in 
Peach varieties in the next few 
years,—certainly there is room for 
improvement there. 


Plant breeders are again turning 
their attention to the production of 
better varieties of Grapes and new 
contenders for the favor of planters 
are offered frequently. A superior 
Grape is bound to emerge. The Con- 
cord Grape is no more fit to rule the 
Grape world indefinitely than is the 
Elberta Peach t6 dominate that in- 
dustry. Both must give way to better 
varieties. 

From this continued production and 
testing of new fruits of all kinds new 
varieties will emerge which are better 
in quality, more attractive, more pro- 
ductive, and more consistent in pro- 
duction; longer keeping, and hardier 
than varieties now grown. Every 
fruit grower who has sufficient land 
has a certain obligation to help other 
fruit growers test the most promising 
new sorts. More often than not, test- 
ing will end in the rejection of the va- 
riety, but when a superior variety 
does appear it will form a permanent 
addition to our national wealth;—a 
boon to the present generation and a 
heritage to posterity. 





Color Sports in Apple Varieties 


VERY once in a while attention is 
called to a single branch of some 
Apple tree which bears Apples differ- 
ent in color from that of Apples on 
the rest of the tree, and markedly 
different from the usual color of that 
variety. This is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of all horticul- 
tural phenomena. Science has never 
been able to explain it, but something 
happened to the bud from which the 
branch grew, which caused that branch 
to be different from the others. That 
difference is permanent;—if the 
branch bears Gravensteins deeper in 
color than normal, it will always con- 
tinue to bear highly colored fruit and 
scions taken from that branch will 
produce wood which carries the new 
strain. 
Since these variations go back to 
the buds from which the branches 


oll 


grew, they are called “bud sports.” 
Red strains of common varieties of 
Apples originate in this way, and 
russeted strains are not uncommon. 
Usually they are like the original va- 
riety in everything except color. 
Gravenstein has produced more red 
sports than any other common variety. 
Some of the best ones have been dis- 
seminated and widely tested. The 
Banks Gravenstein was found in Nova 
Scotia and attracted a great deal of 
attention for a few years. Its red 
color formed so striking a contrast to 
the dull color common on that variety 
that it spread over the country and 
has been grown to some extent in 
nearly every Gravenstein producing 
section. More recently another 
Gravenstein sport, highly colored and 
more satisfactory, was found in Nova 
Scotia and it is being disseminated 
under the name Crimson Gravenstein. 
In New York a red Northern Spy 
has attracted considerable attention. 
It is said to be exactly like the old 
Northern Spy except in color, which 
is brighter and much more extensive. 
It is called Red Spy and may be pur- 
chased through the New York Cooper- 
ative Fruit Testing Association at 
Geneva. A red Duchess of Oldenburg 
is also being put on the market, under 
the name Red Duchess. Red Rome 
and Ensee are highly colored varia- 
tions of Rome Beauty; a red strain 
of Stark has been known for some 
time; and Gano is practically a red 
Ben Davis. The history of some of 
these varieties is obscure; not all of 
them are known to be bud sports. 
This year a sport of Delicious with a 
markedly superior red color is offered 
for sale under the name Starking. 
It is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion and undoubtedly will be planted 
widely in place of Delicious. The 
latest addition to the list of red 
sports is a dark red Baldwin which 
appeared in Salisbury, New Hamp- 
shire. It will be placed on the market 
as soon as it can be propagated. 
These bud sports must not be con- 
fused with trees which bear Apples 
with exceptional color because of soil 
conditions or some other environmen- 
tal factor. Bud sports retain their 
characteristic color no matter where 
they are planted, producing on any 
soil more highly colored fruit than 
the “parent” varieties growing be- 
side them. Some fruit growers are 
convinced that there is a solid red 
McIntosh mixed indescriminately with 
a striped strain, but when scions from 
a tree producing Apples with a solid 
red color were grafted into a tree pro- 
ducing striped McIntosh, they too 
produced Apples with the red color in 
stripes. This would indicate that the 
color differences between those two 
trees at least were due to differences 
in soil or to other local influences. 
No red strain or sport of McIntosh 
has been discovered, and some of the 
“discoveries” of sports in other vari- 
eties have proved to be variations 
caused by the environment,—usually 
the soil. 
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Mulching Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


HEN the ground has frozen to 

W the depth of an inch or so, the 

Strawberry bed should be cov- 

ered or “mulched” for the Winter. 

Use a loose material which will not 

mat down so tightly as to smother the 
plants. 

The mulch is not to keep the plants 

from freezing;—it is rather to keep 


never become dormant like trees in 
Winter; they are always ready to re- 
new life processes when the temper- 
ature moderates. The mulch should 
therefore allow some air to reach the 
plants at all times. For this reason 
leaves are not satisfactory—they mat 
down too tightly. 

Three inches of loose straw makes 

















New England Strawberry field in Spring, showing a mulch of Pine needles. 
The plants have grown up through a part of the mulch which will form a mat 
of clean Pine needles between the berries and the ground. 


them frozen. Strawberry plants will 
live through a lot of steady cold 
weather, but the crowns are at the 
surface of the ground and repeated 
freezing and thawing tends to lift 
them, breaking some of the roots and 
exposing others to the air. 


It is in Spring that the mulch is of 
greatest value. It keeps the sun off 
the plants in early Spring and pre- 
vents their starting into growth too 
soon. It delays blossoming until dan- 
ger of killing frosts is past and very 
often saves the crop from destruction. 
Later most of the mulch is moved to 
the spaces between rows where it 
keeps weeds down and _ conserves 
moisture, replacing cultivation. Some 
of the mulch is left on the rows and 
the plants come up through it. The 
berries then rest on the mulch and are 
kept clean and out of contact with the 
soil. Mulching is so advantageous 
that nearly every commercial grower 
in the north follows the practice. In 
the south, where freezing and thawing 
are not to be feared, the mulch is 
usually applied just before the fruit- 
ing season. 

In the Northern States the proper 
application of a mulch requires some 
care. If it is put on before the plants 
stop growth in the Fall the mulch 
tends to smother them. The color be- 
gins to fade just as grass under a 
board turns white. Strawberry plants 


an excellent mulch. Marsh hay is a 
favorite material where it is available 
but it must be cut before the grass 
and weed seeds ripen. A light cover- 
ing of pine needles is used in some 
parts of New England with good re- 
sults. Along the coast, seaweed is 
much in demand for mulching Straw- 
berry beds, while the growers near 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, use 
waste from the cotton mills. 

Other Strawberry growers plant a 
special crop to be cut in the Fall for 
a mulch. We have found Millet very 
satisfactory for this purpose. Grain 
crops, Hay, and other grasses used 
for mulching should be cut before the 
seed ripens or the bed will be seeded 
to grass in the Spring, a disaster not 
to be courted. 

For mulching the small Strawberry 
bed in the garden there. is usually 
enough waste material on the prem- 
ises. Any loose material which does 
not tend to pack when wet and which 
does not contain ripened seeds, is 
satisfactory. 





Do Fruits Color in Storage? 


HIS has been a controversial sub- 
ject for generations. Neither 
fruit growers nor dealers who have 
handled Apples all their lives have 
been able to agree on the coloring of 
Apples in storage. Other fruits were 
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known to develop at least some color 
in the storage room. Finally the 
scientist turned his attention to color 
development and in the last ten years 
the truth of the matter has been pretty 
well established. 


We have known for a long time that 
Strawberries would color in the dark: 
berries grown in the South for North. 
ern markets are ordinarily pickeg 
quite green, but they arrive in fy] 
color. It was also observed years ago 
that Grapes which were grown jn 
bags colored well, even where most 
of the sunlight was excluded. It hag 
been found that Tomatoes stored in a 
very warm place ripen to a yellow 
color, while they develop a normal red 
in cool or cold storage. Apples and 
Peaches certainly changed in appear- 
ance if stored for some time and no 
one could question the fact that green 
changed to yellow as the fruit ripened, 
but the change, if any, which took 
place in red coloring matter, remained 
uncertain. : 


More recently color development in 
common fruits has been studied at 
some length and it has been definitely 
established that Apples develop no 
red color, or practically none, in the 
dark. They cannot be expected there- 
fore, to color appreciably in storage. 
The amount of red coloring on Apples 
depends upon the maturity of the 
fruit and the amount of sunlight 
reaching it. Peaches likewise do not 
color in the dark, but Cherries seem 
to color normally in the total absence 
of light. 


The yellow coloring develops in stor- 
age but, with some fruits at least, even 
this is not so clear and perfect as that 
developed in the orchard. When the 
green ground color of Apples changes 
to yellow, the red is thrown into re- 
lief and often appears more prominent, 
but all the evidence goes to show that 
the actual amount of red color does 
not increase in the absence of light. 





Bulbs as Presents 


At Christmas time the exchanging 
of gifts is a commendable practice and 
if the gift can be useful, ornamental, 
or teach interesting and educational 
things so much the-better. 


What better present can be given 
than a collection of bulbs which will 
give bloom for a long period of time, 
and how could we better add to this 
than with a magazine telling about in- 
teresting open-air activities, to be de- 
livered to our friends twelve times 
during the year, at intervals of a 
month? Surely THE FLOWER GROWER 
and the bulb collection, as advertised 
on page II is worthy of serious con- 
sideration by anyone desirous of giv- 
ing a present which will be appre- 
ciated; and incidentally a present 
which may be of untold value as an 
inspiration to the recipient. The bulbs 
can be sent to one address and the 
magazine to another, if desired. 
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Editorial Notes 


Is THE flower beggar any better 
than any other beggar? 


A recent letter from a Virginia 
“FLOWER GROWER friend” relates an 
experience with a flower beggar. 
Chrysanthemums are one of the prides 
of Virginia gardens and this friend 
had many beautiful ones. One very 
hot Summer she worked most in- 
dustriously caring for her “Mums” 
that her autumn garden might be a 
thing of beauty. When the Chrys- 
anthemums were in bloom and the 
worker was reaping a rich harvest of 
joy in their beauty and feeling re- 
paid for all of her toil in the heat, an 
almost stranger came and asked if 
she might have those flowers to deco- 
rate a truck. 


Just what is the mental state of a 
person who could make such a re- 
quest? If “the beggar” had just 
finished for herself an_ especially 
pretty dress and another said, “It is 
so pretty, please may I have it? I 
am going to a party and that dress 
would be just the thing for me to 
wear.” Would the owner have said, 
“Certainly, with pleasure.” Far from 
it. She would have said “No,” most 
emphatically and thought, “That 
woman is crazy.” 


In our past experience of garden- 
ing we surely never experienced an- 
other succession of seasons as utterly 
impossible as the late Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn of 1925. All through 
the months of September and October 
day after day “tomorrow” was to be 
Spent in the garden; there was so 
much to be done too. When tomorrow 
became today rain descended and the 
work had to be put off again. Late 
October came with the fall work still 
undone. And snow fell on the 10th, 
not a few flakes such as often come 
in October, just as a reminder of what 
is in store, but a real storm, although 
very severe frost did not come, at 


least to our rather protected garden. 
One Saturday late in the month the 
papers still said “rain,” but only a 
heavily overcast sky materialized, so 
all hands turned out to rush through 
as much work as possible. Gladiolus 
foliage was as green as at any time 
during the Summer, making it difficult 
to cut the stalks off without tearing 
them from the corms. Whether or 
not the corms could be injured in that 
way we did not know, but we tried to 
be careful. It seemed as though the ex- 
treme tenderness must have been the 
result of constant watering from 
above. On digging quite a clump of 
Alice Tiplady we found practically 
no little cormlets as expected, but each 
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corm had produced from two to six 
good sized new corms. Perhaps that 
is customary with that variety which 
we had been told multiplied freely but 
it was different from our very limited 
experience with other kinds. 

The bedding Petunia plants were 
still green and untouched by frost al- 
though no longer in bloom, and we 
were amazed to find how far the stems 
had wandered. Several roots were 
pulled up with four or five stems each 
at least six feet long. Nothing is 
much more satisfactory than a good 
patch of these for they bloom the en- 
tire season and seem to need no care. 
In fact about all they require is 
plenty of space in which to wander 
at their own sweet will. 


This has not been a Chrysanthe- 
mum year in this locality, where they 
are always rather a risky venture. 
There has not been sunshine enough 
to bring them into bloom early and it 
is more than doubtful if the few buds 
formed will have a chance to open. 
November is not far off, (when these 
notes are being written,) and it is not 
a blooming month in Central New 
York. Indeed, some years Novem- 
ber is really a fully-fledged winter 
month. 





Unseeing Eyes 


in the Garden 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


old book, the Bible;—the Book 

that is old as human thought and 
new as a modern baby—that Book re- 
fers repeatedly and disapprovingly to 
people who have “eyes but see not,” 
and the tribe has not diminished with 
the growth and more general diffusion 
of knowledge. Nothing else can ac- 
count for the horrors perpetrated in 
the name of landscape art, for surely 
no one with a seeing eye would ever 
produce the cobblestone pyramid 
dubbed in all sincerity a “Rock Gar- 
den,” or the unlovely pool with its 
awkward curves and dimensions. Cer- 
tainly in this state (New York) where 
outcropping ledges may be found al- 
most anywhere, and where the melting 
glaciers have strewn many fields with 
boulders large and small, it is very 
easy to find suggestions for Rock Gar- 
dens that shall have much natural 
beauty and charm; while one has only 
to look thoughtfully at a low-lying 
field in the Spring when the snow- 
water lingers in every depression, to 
find patterns innumerable for grace- 
ful and beautiful pools. 


Tou wise and eminently modern 


And it ™ not only in structure that 
the unseeing eye often leads its owner 
astray. A man told me one day that 
he had found a clump of lavender Bee 
Balm. He said in everything except 
color of flower the plants were identi- 
cal. As a matter of fact the differ- 
ences were many, the leaves and fra- 
grance being very unlike its relative, 
the Bee Balm. 


These unseeing eyes are largely to 
blame, I am sure, for the multiplicity 
of “varieties” that make it impossible 
for the amateur gardener to select 
intelligently from the long lists of 
plants “quite distinct” in the cata- 
logue, but strangely alike in the gar- 
den, the “originator” seeing only the 
differences for which he was hope- 
fully looking and passing unnoticed 
the far more striking resemblances. 

These same eyes rob us of much 
of the pleasure we might find in the 
natural beauty that is all about us. 
The farmer who could not understand 
why “them city folks made such a fuss 
about a common red and yeller sun- 
set” is one of a large family and not 
all of them live in the country. The 
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blind stupidity that makes us envy the 
products of other localities when quite 
as attractive ones may be found in 
our own vicinity is well illustrated by 
a bit of my own experience. 


I have always felt a little aggrieved 
because so many berries suitable for 
beads grow in the south, while, as I 
thought, nothing of the kind grows 
here. Last year a friend received a 
string of very lovely berry beads— 
a soft grayish brown in color and of 
a beautiful velvety texture. They 
looked strangely familiar to me, but 
it was only after much cogitation that 
I decided they were Linden berries 
and remembered that the ground 
across the street was strewn with 
them every year. 


Many people, perhaps most people, 
admire a fine tree when it is covered 
with luxurious foliage; not so many 
admire the structure of the tree as 
revealed when the leaves have fallen. 
But the curves and angles of trunk 
and limbs are always interesting and 
often very beautiful. Trees do not 
always incline in the way the twig is 
bent. I have in mind a tree that has 
evidently been bent so long, at three 
different times, that the angle is fixed 
and permanent, but each time the tree 
has straightened and now carries its 
head triumphantly erect,—a _ lesson 
that he who runs may read. 


And in the mental and spiritual 
world, as well as in the material, we 
must be wide awake and alert, seeing 
every opportunity for improvement 
and service, if we are to ripen soundly 
and sweetly and not merely shrivel up 
green. For that is what years should 
mean ;—a mental vitality so great that 
life grows stronger and richer until 
the end. The people who persistently 
try to “keep young” forget that youth 
is always immature and green, and 
often hard and sour like Apples in 
June. It is in the Autumn that we 
get the finest fruit with the richest 
flavor, but it is time and cultivation 
that produce it. 





Useful Hints for December 


OW comes the time when the ama- 

teur gardener settles back and 
takes a rest. This year’s labors are 
practically over for him. Ah, but the 
mind is full of ideas for another year. 
1925 may have brought many disap- 
pointments but the real garden lover 
takes a fresh hold, even in December, 
and plans just what he will do for 
1926. Perhaps his plans are only in 
the form of day dreams as yet but 
before the month is over it would be 
wise to get those dreams into tangible 
form either as notes or a working 
plan. There are still at least three 
months of wintry blasts ahead, during 
which time many changes may be 
made, but December ideas follow 


pretty closely after the experiences 
of the season just ended and thus are 
decidedly valuable ones to preserve. 
They will form a good basis on which 
to develop the garden of the coming 
year. 


During early December the weather 
may be so mild that quite a bit of out- 
door work can be accomplished, espe- 
cially in the line of pruning. Most 
trees should be pruned after cold 
weather sets in, as the sap has gone 
down into the roots and bleeding will 
not result. The wounds should be 
painted or in some way sealed over to 
keep out fungus growths and insects. 


This is the first month when feed- 
ing the birds is really important. 
Chickadees have already (October) 
come into the city for the Winter and 
would like some suet to help keep 
them warm. Juncos, Nuthatches and 
Downey Woodpeckers are likely to re- 
turn to town for the Winter almost 
any day. Rich humans are not the 
only beings that like to live in the 
country during the Summer and seek 
a city residence when the snow piles 
high and the cold winds blow. 
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Someone has observed that when won- 
der is excited and the sense of beaut: 
gratified, there is instant recreation ang 
a stimulus that lifts one out of life’s 
ordinary routine. This marks the fune. 
tion of a garden where, but for its 
presence, the commonplace might pre. 
dominate. There is no spot like a gar. 
den for cultivating the kindly sgocig] 
virtues. Its perfectness puts people on 
their best behavior. Its nice refinement 
secures the mood for politeness. Its 
heightened beauty produces the disposj- 
tion that delights in what is beautiful in 
form and color. Its queenly graciousness 
of mien inspires the reluctant loyalty of 
even the stoniest mind. 


J. D. SeppinG, (In The Living Church) 





The Jack Miner articles, which are 
concluded in this issue, are interest- 
ing not only to bird lovers, but also to 
flower lovers, as Mr. Miner has been 
interested in beautifying his premises, 
and to some purpose, as the photo- 
graphs indicate. It has given the 
Editor much pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Miner so thoroughly to his read- 
ers, as his activities in this line have 
not been duplicated by any other 
naturalist, so far as known. His work 
is worthy of careful study. 

















Primrose— (Primula polyantha) 


Primroses 


Americans of course can never have 
the same enthusiasm for Primroses 
which the people of Northern Europe 
and the British Isles always have. 
There the Primrose is one of the 
brightest wild flowers of Spring, tak- 
ing the place which here is partly 
filled by Wake Robin, Hepatica and 
Bloodroot. The frequency and warmth 
with which the Primrose is remem- 
bered in English poetry is testimony 
enough to its popularity. 


In America some of the Primroses 
are entirely hardy, at least as far 
north as Massachusetts and Central 
New York. They can be grown easily 
from seed and are worth having in 
any good hardy garden, though I 
would not give up all our good native 
species just for the sake of having 
Primroses. Good amateur gardeners, 
however, will do well to put the hardy 
sorts on their lists, of which Primula 
polyantha, shown in the photograph, 
is one of the best. 

FRANK A. WAUGH 
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A Five Room, Dutch, Colonial: House* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


house, plan No. 4-A-15, suggests 
the restfulness of the early homes 
in New Netherlands. It is individual 


Tie external appearance of this 
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This house can be placed on a lot of 
40 feet or less in width, and should 
face north or west. For other fac- 
ings, the plans can be reversed. 
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Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 4-A-15 


DINING 


ROOM LIVING ROOM 








FIRST FLOOR 


CEILING HEIGHT 8° 4" 


in design and provides a suitable back- 
ground for American home life. 

The construction is wood frame on 
masonry foundations, with cement 
base course. The exterior finish is 
wide wood siding, or shingles, or 
stucco. The roof is shingled. 

There are four main rooms, bath- 
room and three closets, with an un- 
finished room in the attic, which may 
be used as a bedroom, if desired. 


—— 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





HALL 


BEDROOM 


STORAGE 





SECOND FLOOR 


CEILING HEIGHT 8 SO” 


Here is a compact plan which pro- 
vides within small space a large 
amount of room and every comfort 
and convenience demanded by the 
average American family. The sim- 
plicity of the exterior, as well as of 
the plan, should insure low costs. 





Dahlia Varieties from Sports 


I KNOW of no flower so subject of 
sporting as the Dahlia. By sporting 
we mean the production of branches of 
a different form or color of flowers from 
those generally found on the same plant 
and the new form able to be propagated 
vegetatively. Varieties with striped flow- 
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ers are very apt to produce flowers en- 
tirely of one of the colors in the stripes. 
Varieties that have a different color at 
the base of the petals and extending up 
the edges are especially apt to throw 
solid color flowers. 

All the marvelous colors in the thou- 
sands of Dahlia varieties are made up of 
just three colors in different amount 
and disposition. A change in one of 
the colors will vary the mixture, and 
while variation in the blending and shad- 
ing of color in different flowers on the 
same plant, and variations in- amount of 
doubling are usually due to environ- 
mental conditions, permanent sports of 
this kind are sometimes produced. 

Now if sporting branches come from 
different roots on the same plant, di- 
vision may separate them and thus a 
new variety can be started, or if the 
sport starts higher up it can be per- 
petuated by cuttings. Dahlia originators 
have reported such origin for a number 
of varieties. The names indicate that 
many others have had sport origin. 

I have seen the pure purple form 
called Purple Manitou and Royal Purple 
come out of Le Grand Manitou several 
times. Several years ago I found in my 
garden a crimson Dahlia otherwise ex- 
actly like the Maroon Floradora, even 
the hairs on the leaves were the same. 
As I had no seedlings then, I feel sure 
it is a Floradora sport and have called 
it Crimson Floradora. The beautiful 
white decorative named Wm. F. Gude, 
by Mr. Vincent, is a sport from Delice. 

Two years ago we found a pink sport 
of Vincent’s Taffy and are trying to 
perpetuate it. 

Dr. Bosher is reported to be a sport of 
Kalif, and Springfield is said to be a 
sport of Countess of Lonsdale. A sport 
of Doazon has been named Orange 
Doazon and has probably had other names 
given it by different persons who have 
seen it appear again. The names in- 
dicate that the following pairs of vari- 
eties are sports the one of the other: 
President Wilson and Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, Jack Rose and Pink Jack Rose, 
Tenor Alvarez and Noir Alvarez, Oban 
and Blue Oban, General Miles and Pur- 
ple Miles, Nokomis and Red Nokomis. 
Who will bring forward others? 

The solid color varieties originating 
from striped kinds often revert to the 
stripes.—J. B. S. Norton, (In Bulletin 
of The Virginia Dahlia Society) 





Commercial Growers Please Note 


THE FLOWER GROWER has done a 
great and useful work in promoting 
an interest in flowers. It will continue 
to do such work, and it deserves the 
material help of those who grow 
flowers, bulbs, seeds and flower stocks 
for sale. 

Those who issue printed matter or 
do business by mail can enclose sub- 
scription blanks to their customers. 
Those who make sales direct from 
their garden can keep samples of THE 
FLOWER GROWER on hand, also sub- 
scription blanks,and do much good to 
themselves, their customers, and flori- 
culture in general, by saying a word 
as opportunity offers about this maga- 
zine and its mission. Write me for 
further suggestions. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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A Talk About Sones Plants 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you tell me how to care for house plants? 
I have a lot and only have one window in which 
to keep them so they can have sun. I have 
Fuchsias, Coleus, Geraniums and a few Ferns. 
I bought a couple of young ones in Spring and 
they are now growing nicely. Some tell me coal 
gas from a parlor heater will kill flowers and 
Ferns. I keep them upstairs in one bedroom 
on the south side. Before I planted my flowers I 
put in a brand of fertilizer prepared for pot 
plants. Is this any good? I got dirt from the 
woods, good black dirt, then I mixed some dirt 
from my flower beds into this and about a table- 
spoonful of this fertilizer. This room where I 
keep my flowers is very cold when the weather is 
freezing outside. Do you think a little oil heater 
would be all right to keep the room warm, and 
would the fumes of the oil injure the plants? 
Also, somebody told me to put a little castor 
oil around the roots of my Fern; that it would 
make it grow. 

Mrs. R. M. 

Answer:—Among the house plants 
mentioned, the Coleus is not likely to be 
at all satisfactory. It is quite subject to 
insect attack, drops its leaves if chilled 
or exposed to coal gas, and does not show 
the same brilliance of color as out of 
doors. Fuchsias often do very well, 
Geraniums are usually satisfactory, and 
there are a number of Ferns that make 
very desirable house plants. ; 

Escaping coal gas is extremely detri- 
mental to house plants, but it is certainly 
equally bad for human occupants. If 
this trouble exists, it should be remedied 
by better draft, repairs, or whatever else 
may be needed. We have grown and 
bloomed fine house plants in rooms heated 
by coal stoves; the fresh pure air, regular 
ventilation and sufficient moisture they 
required provided the best conditions for 
family comfort. An oil stove may be 
used to provide warmth in an unheated 
room, but special care should be given to 
ventilation, as the oil stove exhausts 
oxygen rapidly. 

There are some useful fertilizer mix- 
tures prepared for house plants, and 
while we do not know the preparation 
named, it is probably all right. The mix- 
ture of humus and loam with the fer- 
tilizer will doubtless be satisfactory, if 
you have put a good supply of drainage 
material in the bottom of the pots. Gera- 
niums do not need rich soil, and the soil 
should be very firm in the pot. Loose 
soil, over rich, is often accountable for 
sickly Geraniums. ; 

Do not afflict your poor plants with 
castor oil. It will do them no good, and 
will injure the texture of the soil. Well- 
meaning people often advise tea, coffee, 
castor oil and other weird messes for 
house plants. Avoid them all. If a little 
extra fertility is needed during the Win- 
ter, stir about a level teaspoonful of dried 
blood lightly into the surface of the soil. 
This, or bonemeal, is often especially 
helpful to a Boston Fern. i 

Among attractive house plants you will 
find several of the Begonias very bright 
and free flowering, but they would be sen- 
sitive to chill or coal gas. Among Palms, 
the feathery little Cocas Weddelliana is 
charming, also Kentia Forsteriana, and 
we have found them most satisfactory. 
The foliage should be kept free of dust 
by a weekly sponging with lukewarm 
water. The familiar Boston Fern, the 
Holly Fern and the dainty little Pteris 


cretica albo-lineata are all fine for the 
house. 

A few Tulips and Hyacinths, potted 
now, kept in a cool, dark place for six 
weeks or two months while they form 
roots, and then brought to the window 
in succession, will provide you with beau- 
tiful flowering plants for a long time. 
Their treatment is so simple, and the re- 
sults are so satisfying, that no window 
garden should be without them. There is 
no such thing as “luck” with house 
plants, but conditions must be right to 
give success. A sodden soil with poor 
drainage, lack of fresh air, escaping coal 
or illuminating gas, and sudden, severe 
chills, are common causes of plant in- 
jury.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Worn-out Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EpiTor:— 


Is there such a thing as Gladiolus bulbs getting 
worn out and too old to bloom, if the large 
bulbs are planted year after year? 

We grow cut flowers and cut the spikes when 
the first flowers begin to open. 

WwW: FT i 


Answer :—This is the old, old question 
which has never been successfully an- 
swered, and the Editor will dispose of 
it now by stating that bulbs do wear 
out, as suggested, but it also may be 
stated that they do not necessarily do 
so. The right varieties, under the right 
culture, will reproduce themselves in- 
definitely. 


And again it may be stated that the 
question is not settled, and definite ex- 
periments covering a long period of 
years would be necessary with a large 
number of varieties, before even a close 
approximation of the facts could be de- 
termined. 

(THE EDITOR) 





Wintering Roses Successfully 


~ 


To THE Epiror :— 


Would appreciate it if you will give directions 
for the most successful method of wintering 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses in this climate, 
(Central Iowa). 

I have tried every method as prescribed by 
Rose growers but so far have failed completely. 
Any information you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated, as I prefer Roses to any 
other flower, but I cannot afford to replace my 


S. E. Dinecs, (Iowa) 

Answer:—A _ successful method to 
winter Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses is to 
mound soil about each plant in the late 
Fall about six or eight inches high, and 
afterwards cover the entire Rose bed 
with garden litter, straw, leaves, or any 
material which does not pack into a wet, 
soggy mass. This method succeeds in 
Michigan and Ontario. 

In more severe climates it may be 
necessary to protect the Rose bed further 
by a water-tight cover of boards or tar- 
paulin, but this is so much trouble that 
it is often easier to lift the plants late 
in the Fall and bury them in a deep, 
well-drained trench for the Winter. Usu- 
ally they come out of such a trench 
green and full of life in the Spring. A 
correspondent in Northern Illinois has 


.Rose bed every year. 
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used nail-kegs filled with leaves or earth 
to cover individual plants, and I have 
heard of strong card-board or fiber boxes 
being similarly used. But, whatever the 
method, unless buried completely, the 
Roses should not be shut off from air 
It is essential that they be kept dry, and 
shaded from the winter sun. It is algo 
important that the covering be left on 
as late as possible in the Spring, and 
not entirely removed until danger of 
hard freezing is past. 
G. A. STEVENS 





Storing Gladiolus Bulbs 
From One Season to Another 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would it be all right to carry over Gladiolus 
corms from one season to another without plant. 
ing them? How long would a corm survive 
kept in a paper bag without being planted? 
Do you think the corms would do ali right if 
they were planted every other year? 


A. R. R., (8. ©.) 


Answer :—No, it would not be all right 
to carry over Gladiolus corms from one 
season to another without planting. It 
can be done but many will root or spoil 
in some way and there is really no ob- 
ject in doing it so far as I can see, 

It is out of the question to say how 
long a Gladiolus bulb will survive if 
stored in a paper bag. It depends, of 
course, on the conditions under which it 
is stored. If in cold storage where the 
temperature is constant and the hu- 
midity not too high or too low, bulbs 
may possibly be carried over from one 
season to another in fairly dormant con- 
dition. 

No, bulbs planted every other year 
cannot be made a success. It is quite 
contrary to nature and although it is 
possible to keep bulbs from one year to 
another it is neither practicable nor 
necessary. 

(THE EDITOR) 





Dahlias from Grafts and Cuttings 


To THE EpiITor:— 
I have become interested in Dahlias, and would 
like to know if they can be started by cuttings 


or grafted. 
D. J. M., (N. J.) 


Answer :—Grafting of Dahlias is only 
practiced for the preservation of rare 
and weak-growing sorts. The top of the 
tuber is cut slanting upward and a cut- 
ting slanted downward. Tuber and 
cutting are tied with raffia, and planted 
in a pot deep enough to cover the lower 
part of the graft with earth. The whole 
is then covered with a hand glass, when 
cutting and root soon form a _ union. 
Propagation by cuttings is mainly used 
by commercial growers: The roots are 
planted close together in greenhouse 
benches early in January, and cuttings 
are made of the young shoots when they 
form the third or fourth set of leaves. 
These cuttings have the leaves trimmed, 
and are then set in pure sand in a bench 
having bottom heat provided by a flue, 
steam or hot water pipe running under- 
neath. With a bottom temperature of 
65 degrees, and air temperature a little 
lower, the cuttings root in about two 
weeks. When rooted, they are potted in 
small pots, and grown in a cool green- 
house until danger of frost is past, after 
which they are planted out. Cuttings 
made too far below a joint, or too late in 
the season, will not make tubers.— (Rural 
New-Yorker) 
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Northern Gladiolus Bulbs 


for Florida 


To THE EDITOR :— 


nding some Gladiolus bulbs to a man 
a paride and he wishes to plant them at once. 
What I wish to know is whether it would do to 
jant them without first giving them time to 
_ I told him I thought they should have at 
oat about six weeks’ time to cure before plant- 


ing. Am I right? 
‘ns M. B., (Ind.) 


Answer:—Yes, you are right that six 
weeks’ curing of bulbs after digging will 
insure better results from the planting 
of Gladiolus bulbs in Florida than if 
planted more promptly after digging. 
If the bulbs, after digging, are placed 
in an artificially heated room at a tem- 
perature of say 70 to 75 degrees, (about 
the temperature of an ordinary living 
room,) for a few days when first dug it 
will be helpful, but after that they are 
best stored in a lower temperature, 45 
to 60 degrees, as they will cure up 
better. Too high temperature continually 
leads to drying out and loss of vitality. 
It is permissible at first, to free the outer 
husk from surplus moisture. 


The Editor has shipped Gladiolus bulbs 
to Florida two successive Falls for early 
planting by the school children of St. 
Petersburg and with excellent results, so 
far as reported. These bulbs were dug 
in late September or early October and 
shipped about November 15th to Decem- 
ber 1st, thus giving approximately six 
weeks’ time for curing. 

Just what the commercial practice is 
in growing bulbs in Florida has not been 
reported to this office, but those who 
have had experience will confer a favor 
if they will write in some detail, so as 
to help others who are confronted with 
the problems incidental to growing Gladi- 
olus bulbs in the North for shipping to 
the South for the production of early 
bloom. 





Gladiolus for Cut Flowers 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you tell me how to grow Gladiolus for 
cut flowers; how to cut, pack and ship? 


Answer:—Large bulbs for blooming 
may be planted in April, May and June, 
if they can be kept from growing in 
storage until the later period. Succes- 
sional planting will give a long blooming 
period. It is commonly reckoned that 
large bulbs will bloom in about 90 days 
from planting. The ground should be 
well prepared, and in field planting fur- 
rows are made about three feet apart 
and six inches deep. The bulbs are set 
two to three inches apart in the rows. 
Clean cultivation is given, and as the 
plant develops it is an advantage to ridge 
up the rows, to prevent the plants from 
being broken down by wind. Deep plant- 
ing and ridging up does much to pre- 
vent this. 

Flowers must be cut for market with 
long stems and plenty of foliage. They 
should be cut in early morning, the best 
time being when the first flowers open, 
but if to be shipped a long distance they 
may be cut before any flowers have ac- 
tually opened. They are tied in small 
bunches, wrapped in paper, and packed 
in crates, in layers. An ordinary method 
of shipment is to tie in bunches of 26 to 
28 spikes, so that each bunch will make 
two liberal dozens. They are then placed 
in an upright position in a crate. (Rural 
New-Yorker) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Apple Tree Borer 


To THE EpitTor :— 


Professor Bailey says: “Whenever the bark (of 
Apple trees) appears to be dead or sunken in 
patches, remove it and search for the cause. 
A borer will usually be found underneath the 
bark.” My attempts to follow these directions 
seem to result only in wounds to the bark. Is 
the borer elusive? How big is he and what 
does he look like? Is he just under the bark, or 
deep in the wood? 

W. N., (Conn.) 

Answer:—Apple tree borers are usu- 
ally found in the trunks near the ground. 
The flat-headed borer works just under 
the .bark but the roundheaded borer 
makes a deeper excavation, often reach- 
ing the heartwood of young trees. Each 
of these borers is about an inch long 
when fully matured and each is yel- 
lowish white in color. 

Borers make their presence known by 
ejecting sawdust-like castings from the 
burrows. If you have cut away the 
bark and found no burrows it is probable 
that the dead patches of bark were not 
caused by borers. There are many 
things which may kill patches of bark, 
and sometimes it happens when there 
is no apparent cause. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Spraying Roses 
To THE EDITOR :-— 


I got an extraordinarily tenacious coating on 
Roses and dwarf Apples by spraying with nicotine 
solution in thick soap-suds, and then immediately 
dusting with Pomodust (about 9 to 1 sulphur- 
arsenate). Does this involve danger of burning 
foliage or other injury? I seem to recall a 
caution against using soap when nicotine solution 
is mixed with bordeaux-arsenate in a single spray. 


W. N., (Conn.) 


Answer :—The practice detailed by Mr. 
Nelles is a good enough practice, but I 
am not sure that varnishing Rose and 
Apple foliage is the best thing to have 
happen. The application of the fun- 
gicide and insecticide is intended to kill 
the spoPes in the one case and insects in 
the other. The tenacity of the coating 
may also prevent the functioning of the 
leaves, and I would not want to use the 
method on my own Roses. The 9-1 sul- 
phur arsenate dust does not need to be 
given a proprietary name, and I rather 
resent that. It was clearly proposed and 
described by Dr. L. M. Massey, the 
Cornell pathologist who serves. the 
American Rose Society, on page 84 of 
the American Rose Annual for 1922. 
The same material is for sale under 
other names, but is best bought sepa- 
rately and mixed by the user, and I 
think best used as a protective coating, 
and not as a varnish. 


J. HorAcE McFARLAND 





Planting Lilies 
To THE EDITOR :— 


1. I want to plant a bed of Lilies this Fall. 
Will you tell me just how to prepare the bed, 
what varieties are best for this cold climate, and 
just how to manage generally? 2. Last Spring 
I saw a Narcissus or Daffodil which to me was 
very attractive. I think it is similar in color 
to Empress, but considerably smaller. The six 
petals were alternately broad and narrow, so 
that each set of three formed a quite noticeable 
triangle. The trumpet is single, with a nearly 
smooth edge. Can you tell me the name? As 
I remember it, the perianth was white and the 
trumpet yellow. 

6. B. 6. 

Answer :—1. Most Lilies will succeed in 
any light, sandy or loamy soil. Decayed 
peat or leaf mold is a desirable addition, 
especially for American varieties, but 
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fresh manure should never be used. 
Fairly rich soil is needed, so the bed may 
be prepared by mixing in a liberal quan- 
tity of well-rotted cow or sheep manure. 
After the Lilies are well-established a 
top-dressing of old manure may be given 
in Fall. Good drainage is needed, a 
swampy place, where stagnant water 
will collect about the roots, being ob- 
jectionable except in the case of a few 
swamp-growing sorts. Most Lilies dis- 
— lime, and do not do well on limestone 
soils. 

The best time to plant Lilies is soon 
after flowering, and imported bulbs 
should be planted just as soon as they 
are procurable. A working rule is to 
set the bulb so that its apex is three 
times the depth of its diameter. It is a 
good plan to surround each bulb when 
planted with sand, as this provides 
drainage and repels insects. Another 
plan advised is to set a little sphagnum 
moss at the base, as this encourages root 
growth. 

Among desirable garden Lilies the fol- 
lowing may be called the hardiest: L. 
tigrinum, the Tiger Lily, is hardy, robust 
and easily grown. Its habit of forming 
shining purplish black bulbils in the axils 
of the leaves is very interesting. L. re- 
gale is reported hardy as far north as 
Boston only. L. auratum, the magnifi- 
cent Golden-banded Lily, is rather ca- 
pricious, but should be grown even if it 
dies out after a year or two. Speciosum 
may be obtained in a variety of beautiful 
forms; the white is considered rather less 
hardy than the rose and crimson vari- 
eties. Henryi is a fine yellow Lily, 
hardy and long-lived. Superbum, the 
American Turk’s-cap Lily, and Marta- 
gon, the European Turk’s-cap, are both 
hardy; Martagon may be secured in a 
number of forms. L. candidum, the 
white St. Joseph’s Lily is hardy and sat- 
isfactory. Other desirable hardy vari- 
eties are L. Hansoni, L. monadelphum, 
L. chalcedonicum, L. testaceum and L. 
croceum. 

2. A bicolor Narcissus similar in color- 
ing to your description, but smaller than 
Empress, is Horsfieldi, a very hardy, re- 
liable and inexpensive trumpet sort. The 
petals are all the same width in them all, 
but frequently some of them curl back 
after they have been open a day or two, 
and thus look narrower. Garden Nar- 
cissi are now so numerous that it is not 
easy to identify from a brief description. 


(Rural New-Yorker) 





Growing Gladioli in Florida 
‘To THE EpitTor :— 


Will the Gladiolus produce as good bloom and 
bulbs when grown in Florida, by planting in the 
Fall, at the same time that gardeners there are 
planting their garden truck? 

What is your opinion as to marketing bloom 
in northern cities, say during March and April, 
if it can be successfully grown in Florida? Any 
answer through your valuable paper will be 
appreciated. s. Cc. M 

Answer:—This is one of those ques- 
tions that must necessarily be answered 
by those who have had experience cover- 
ing a number of years of time. Any 
reader who has had some experience in 
growing Gladioli in Florida will do the 
inquirer a favor, as well as the Editor, 
by answering quite fully. 

The question of marketing bloom in 
northern cities depends entirely on sup- 
plying a demand and being able to lay 
down the flowers in the North at prices 
at which they can be sold profitably. It 
may be stated, however, that there is a 
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very large demand for cut Gladioli in 
the North during March, April and May, 
and if transportation charges are not 
too high the business should prove prof- 
itable. Here again is where someone 
with experience can lend a helping hand 
to the inquirer.—(Ep1Tor) 





Spray for Peonies 


To THE EpITor :— 


In the April 1925 number of your paper, 
page 175, Edward Auten, Jr., gives formula for 
spraying Peonies: 1 Ib. Bluestone, % lb. lime, 
50 gals. water. Is this not the same as Bordeaux 
mixture? And will not the commercial Bordeaux 
mixture answer the same purpose? 


G. R. R., (N. Dak.) 


Answer:—The regular formula for 
Bordeaux mixture is four pounds each 
of Bluestone and lime to 50 gallons of 
water, and while it will not harm the 
foliage of Peonies, and might not harm 
the buds, it will discolor the foliage and 
make it unattractive when the Peony 
blooms are cut. It is to avoid this that 
I recommend only one pound of Blue- 
stone and one-half pound of lime as a 
spray for Peonies, and I have found 
from experience that it will prevent 
blight. After the blooming season, if 
blight persists, a stronger solution might 
be used, but I would not advise more 
than half the usual strength. 


Epwarp AUTEN, JR. 





Caterpillars on Walnut Trees 


To THE Ebiror:— 

We have two large Walnut trees in our yard 
and we have been troubled by worms which eat 
the leaves. The worms are a biack or brown 
caterpillar with white hair covering the body. 
They hang in nets about the trunk and limbs 
while they are small, and after they grow, until 
they are from an inch and a half to two inches 
long, then they begin to crawl about the trees 
and eat the leaves. 

We have tried the only remedy we knew of, 
burning them while they were in the bunches 
but not nearly all of the worms were killed in 
this way. We have burnt these worms for two 
years and still the trees are being stripped of 
the leaves. 

If you or any of your readers can give me 
some definite way to get rid of these pests I 
will be thankful to you. Please write me as soon 
as possible on the subject as I wish to get rid 
of the caterpillar before they clean the trees 
of their leaves. 

A. J., (Ind.) 


Answer :—Leaf-eating caterpillars are 
easily poisoned and that is usually the 
best way to get rid of them. As soon 
as the worms begin to feed on the leaves 
have the trees sprayed with Arsenate of 
Lead powder, 2 pounds in 50 gallons of 
water, or Arsenate of Lead paste 4 
pounds in 50 gallons of water. A single 
spraying, thoroughly done, will prevent 


further damage. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Dahlias Fail to Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you tell why my Dahlias do not blossom? 
I have given them everything to make them bud 
and blossom; where is the trouble? I have 
changed roots, but that does not seem to make 
any difference. My ground is rather heavy, but 
I have used ashes to lighten it. 


Ss. E. L., (N.Y.) 


Answer :—The fact that the soil where 
S. E. L. is trying to flower Dahlias is 
heavy may be the cause of the failure to 
bloom. Another cause may be too much 
nitrogenous fertilizer, which has a ten- 
dency to over-develop the leafy portion 
of the plant. They do not take kindly 
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to a shaded, cramped position. 
soil is very heavy add plenty of coarse, 
though not fresh, manure, which will 
lighten it up considerably, then get the 
proper degree of fertility by adding phos- 


phate. Dahlias are grown in New 
Jersey and Maryland by the hundreds of 
acres, in soil that is largely sand. This 
soil requires well-rotted manure or plenty 
of some other form of humus to retain 
water during prolonged drought. If the 
ends of the shoots where the flowers 
should form throw out a rosette of short 
shoots it is likely that the tarnished 
plant bug is the cause of the trouble. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion or 
nicotine may help, though I doubt it very 
much, We have tried many methods to 
control this pest and have found none 
that was efficacious. E. J. W., (In Rural 
New-Yorker) 





Lime on Delphinium 
and Hollyhocks 
To THE EbiTor :— 


On re-setting Delphinium last Fall I applied 
lime with a copiousness that seemed to me dras- 
tic. Some of them have blacks notwithstanding. 
Is the answer more lime? 


Three successive lusty Hollyhocks have refused 
to live near the limed Delphiniums. Is lime a 
poison to them? Elsewhere in my garden they 
thrive, rusting only moderately. The decedents 
simply curled up and died; they did not rust. 


W. N., (Conn.) 


Answer:—If you applied lime as 
freely as is implied in your letter, we 
would not recommend another applica- 
tion. It is our opinion that the black 
spot on the plants at present is caused 
by the bacteria that were in the crown 
when the plants were re-set. We think 
that your plants will outgrow this con- 
dition since the lime should prove ef- 
fective this season. 


If lime was applied to the soil where 
the Hollyhocks are growing, it is pos- 
sible that it caused the death’of the 
plants. Many of the plants of the 
Mallow family (to which the Hollyhock 
belongs), require an acid soil. A soil to 
which lime has been added loses much of 
its acidity or may become alkaline or 
neutral in character. 

C. L. THAYER, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 





Propagating Magnolias 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I sowed some Magnolia seed about-a year ago 
and got about 100 seedlings in a bed about 4 feet 
long and 4 feet wide in half shade. They are about 
3 inches high, have four leaves each. Shall I 
plant them out this Fall or next Spring, or leave 
them as they are for another year or longer? 
Should I be likely to get any good kind from 
these seedlings? 

J. H., (Ohio) 


Answer:—Magnolias are _ regularly 
propagated by seeds with the exception 
of the named varieties, which are grafted 
or budded. You ought to get some good 
trees from the lot, though not as uniform 
a lot as from grafting. The seedlings 
are rather tiny yet to stand the rigors 
of competition with other plants. You 
would better let them stay where they 
are for a year and then transplant them 
into a nursery row to remain until they 
are several feet high. In case they are 
already crowded, transplant them this 
Fall into the nursery row. If they make 
good growth you may be able to set them 
out in another year. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 


Calcium, NY, 


December, 1995 











Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who'can assist by giving cenera] or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state. 
ment of facts and definite information is desired, 
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QUESTIONS 


WANTS A SMALL GARDEN FOR TEN DOLLARS 
My daughter, eleven years old, wants 
to start a flower garden about forty } 
twenty feet. She has a few choice Glads, 
If some one could tell us what to get we 
would be very grateful. She has g 
limited amount to spend (about $10.00) 
so the planting must not be expensive, 


G. F. S., (Ohio) 


HERBS TO GROW FOR SALE 
Can you give me information about 
what kind of herbs I would need in start. 
ing an herb garden for selling to auto. 
mobile parties? There are quite a num- 
ber of English people in this vicinity 
and they buy herbs freely. 


H. F. P., (Mass.) 


LOST ODOR OF MUSK PLANT 

Who can answer why the Musk flower 
has lost its odor. In the last 15 years 
it has either diminished or entirely lost 
its delightful odor. In all parts of the 
world this has been noticed. Not only 
from seed grown plants and cuttings, 
but from the plants of the old original 
stock there is an absence of perfume. 


RENA BAvER 


FISH WORMS IN POT PLANTS 


Will some subscriber tell me what to 
do to keep fish worms from harming 
plants? And will some one tell me what 
damage fish worms do in flower pots? 
Will baking or heating the earth before 
use cause it to turn sour? 


M. R. H., (Pa.) 


NAME OF VINE WANTED 


Can you tell me the name of a vine 
that has a big blue flower like a Morn- 
ing Glory? It sheds its flowers every 
day ang other flowers take their places. 
It is some kind of a Morning Glory and 
has a smooth glossy leaf, ditferent from 
the common kind. It is a beautiful thing. 


L. S., (IIl.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY WANTED 


In many of the old gardens here in 
North Carolina there is a plant in bloom 
in September that I would like to know 
the name of. 

It is a bulb and sends up a rigid stem, 
twelve to eighteen inches in height, 
terminating in umbels of ten to twenty 
flowers, each is six-partile, with recurv- 
ing and often undulate segments, and 
has bright colored, out-thrust stamens. 
The flowers are fiery red, and the leaves 
do not come until the flowers are gone. 
Old gardeners here call them Summer 
Amaryllis or Spider Lily, but in no 
catalogue can we find them listed. If 
anyone can tell what these are the im- 
formation will be appreciated and pas 


on to others. 
Mrs. F. B., (N. C.) 
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BEST TWELVE DAHLIAS WANTED 


Will some reader furnish me with a 
list of about twelve Dahlias, “Decora- 
tive,’ which are the best, everything con- 
sidered? I have some very good ones, 
put another year I hope to make my 
neighbors take notice, and I thought some 
reader could possibly give me a little 
lift in this direction. I like Dahlias with 


d long stems. 
-” F. R. M., (Md.) 


TROUBLE WITH GLOXINIAS 


I have grown Gloxinia with great suc- 
cess for twenty-seven years. Have used 
the same mixture of soil and the plants 
have been in the same position in the 

eenhouse. 

For the last two years the plants have 
grown finely for a time, then a blight 
comes on both large bulbs and seedlings. 

The leaves, stem and head turn glossy 
brown and then die. I have tried many 
sprays. ; 

I shall be grateful for any advice you 
may be able to give me. 


G. D. M., (Conn.) 


GLADIOLI DO NOT COME TRUE 

I have quite a collection of named 
Gladioli, but owing to sickness could not 
keep the bulbs separate last year. This 
year there are ,many dark red which I 
think are Wine King, and many clear 
yellow blooms. I am sure I did not have 
as many of that color bloom last year 
and the bulbs did not multiply. Can 
anyone tell me the reason? : 


Mrs. H. McKee 


USE OF SOOT 


Where can I use soot to the best ad- 
vantage? It is said to be good to use, 
and I want to know where it will do the 


best work. 
F. W., (Ind.) 


ROSES FOR HOUSE CULTURE 


Will some one please give me the 
names of the best Roses for house 


culture? 
Mrs. G. W. M., (Ky.) 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGONS 


Please suggest a spray to control rust 
on Snapdragons; also such insects as 


attack them. 
H. E. Taser, (Md.) 





ANSWERS 


“BLACK SPOT” ON Gruss an Teplitz ROSE 


I can corroborate Mr. Cary’s experi- 
ence with the Rose Gruss an Teplitz, as 
related in October FLowerR Grower. I, 
too, have found this variety the most sus- 
ceptible to black spot of any of the seven 
Roses I grow. Paul Neyron is also bad 
in this respect with me, while Frau Karl 
Druschki is never spotted. 

I am surprised that Mr. McFarland 
has found Teplitz so free from this dis- 
couraging pest, and I should like to 
hear the opinion of other readers of 
your valuable magazine on this subject. 

I wish you continued success in your 
good work. 


E. W. Bearp, (Central N.Y.) 





PREPARING CANNA BEDS 


Answering H. M. A., (Ga.): I prefer 
the square beds for Cannas, seven feet 
square, nine plants in bed. Plant about 
16 inches from edge of bed, three plants 
in each row each way. My beds are in 
lawns. I rather run the lawn mower 
around the straight edge of the bed, 
than around in a circle, and I think the 
bed looks better when the Cannas are 
in bloom. I have 15 varieties of the 
orchid or Hybrid sorts. 


I plant more for the blending and 
contrast of the blooms than for the 
foliage, as the foliage is not noticed much 
after the plants are in full bloom, as the 
big tresses of bloom are more attractive. 
I like yellow and red, or orange and 
white, or red and white; or better still, 
pink and white, planted in the same beds, 
better than yellow and white. 


I have found a good combination to be 
Yellow King Humbert for center, with 
King Humbert on one side, and Presi- 
dent on the other. If you desire a bed 
of bronze-leafed, plant Wyoming for cen- 
ter and Nokomis and King Humbert on 
either side. Another good combination 
is Duke of Marleboro for center and 
Eureka and Flag of Truce on either side. 
The last two named are the best whites 
(creamy) I have found. These are all 
green-leafed sorts. Another good com- 
bination would be Gaiety, Charmer, 
Crozy, Cheerfulness or Orange Bedder 
for center; (these are all very much 
alike) with Mrs. Conard and Richard 
Wallace on either side. 


By all means, if you can, start your 
Cannas indoors in February or March; 
preferably in the furnace room, if you 
have plenty of light. If the light is poor, 
do not start them until March, other- 
wise they will be spindling, and by the 
time they should be planted in the beds 
they will be too spindling to stand the 
spring winds. 


Rev. ALBERT B. ApAMs, (Iowa) 


CONCERNING STORAGE OF DAHLIAS 


The best method I have tried gs an ex- 
periment of my own. When I have dug 
and dried the roots, I divide the tubers 
and pack them in apple and soap boxes 
in perfectly dry sawdust, laying the 
tubers in as so many ears of Corn, on a 
layer of dust, filling in between. them 
with dust, alternating a layer of tubers 
and a layer of dust. It is the best 
system I have ever used; is a saving of 
space and trouble; light to handle; and 
have no more trouble with them than 
I do with my Glads. I store them in a 
basement in laundry or vegetable room. 


Rev. ALBERT B. ApAMs, (Iowa) 
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GREEN FOR CUT FLOWERS 

Referring to an inquiry in your July 
number, by Mrs. W. R. Curtis, for green 
to combine with Gaillardia and other 
flowers that have none of their own. 

For years I have grown Artemisia 
Stelleriana (common name Wormwood 
or one of the Dusty Millers) for this 
purpose. It is very light sage-green, 
ferny-looking, and when combined with 
Gaillardia, Zinnias (particularly the 
Oriole), or with any shade of orange, 
rose, or in fact, anything—it is beautiful. 

At a recent exhibit of flowers grown 
by the Amateur Flower Club here, I 
took two exceedingly large Oriole Zinnias 
combined with the above, and it was 
beautiful, though a small piece. 

It is hardy and comes up every year 
from the root in increasing quantities. 


Mrs. C. P. ScHROEDER, (Mo.) 


— 





“BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND” 


Harriet F. Holmes, page 466, asks 
what are the Bluebells of Scotland? I 
believe the plant entitled to that honor 
is the Wild Hyacinth, (Scilla). It grows 
up to about 2,000 feet above sea level 
in many parts of Scotland and colors 
many acres in England. 

Campanula rotundifolia is referred to 
by Sir Walter Scott in “The Lady of the 
Lake”: “E’en the light Harebell rises 
elastic from her airy tread.” 


W. S., (Ont.) 


PLANS FOR ROSE ARBOR WANTED 


A very simple, yet effective Rose arbor 
is attained in this way: 

Place cedar posts eight feet long, two 
feet deep in a hole, eight feet apart, as 
many as you want, in a row. This is 
good for a hedge or border line. Across 
the top nail heavy wire from one post to 
another. Cedar posts do not need 
painting. 

Plant Roses at the base of each post 
on each inside. Train to climb post, and 
along the wire. This will make a good 
arch in two years’ time. Under the 
arch, between the posts I plant monthly 
Roses. When in bloom this makes a 
beautiful sight. 


Ciara H. Locxeg, (N. J.) 


Epitor’s Note: 


This is an exceedingly practical suggestion for 
a Rose arbor, and one which anyone can build 
very quickly and easily; and cedar posts eight 
feet long are obtainable most anywhere. 

In this connection it might be suggested that 
if the posts were longer they might be set two 
and one-half feet in the ground and allowed to 
projec*: six and one-half feet, which gives stand- 
ing room under the wires. But, as stated, the 
plan as outlined is a very practicable one, be- 
cause the materials are easily obtainable most 
anywhere. 
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ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM 


In reply to I. F. B., Prescott, Arizona, 
who asks for information concerning 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, or, as it is 
popularly known, Gold Dust or Rock- 
madwort; I wish to say: When well 
grown, and properly cared for, it is the 
most effective hardy perennial plant we 
have for the decoration of the rockery, 
flower bed, or border in the early Spring, 
as it blooms very freely early in May, 
when flowers are very scarce, but the 
precise time of blooming will depend 
on the season, and situation in which the 
plants are grown. 

In cultivation this Alyssum should be 
given a partially shaded situation, and 
a very deep moderately enriched loamy 
soil;—one that is free from sticks, stones, 
and the roots of trees;—and in the win- 
ter séason given a mulch of some light 
littery material. When this is removed 
in the early Spring let some bonemeal, 
or sheep manure, be carefully dug in 
around the plants. If necessary the 
plants can be cut back into shape, all 
dead wood removed, carefully divided, 
and replanted after the season of bloom 
is over. 

It is a free growing shrub-like per- 
ennial, of compact habit, branching 
freely, close to the ground, and seldom 
attains a height of over twelve inches, 
a single plant almost covering a square 
foot of space. The leaves are lance- 
like in shape, velvet covered, and from 
the axils of the top branches large clus- 
ters of golden yellow, Alyssum like 
flowers are produced. 


Propagation is easily effected by seeds, 
which are freely produced, and these 
should be sown about the first of May, 
on a nicely prepared border, in a warm 
sheltered situation. Sow thinly, cover 
slightly, and firm the seeds down well, 
by means of a smooth board. 

As soon as the young plants are large 
enough to handle, they should be trans- 
ferred to another border, similarly pre- 
pared, and placed in rows about two 
inches apart each way, and carefully 
grown on until they are large enough 
to be removed to the place they are in- 
tended to bloom. 

In Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den, the late James Vick, Sr., in speak- 
ing of this Alyssum says: 

“It is an excellent free growing perennial, yet 
of compact habit, and with pretty, small, golden 
yellow flowers, growing in dense clusters. [Its 
popular name is Gold Dust. This Alyssum flowers 
very early in the season, when flowers are scarce, 
and this, with its other merits, makes it quite 
valuable. Height of plant about ten _ inches. 
This is one. of the really valuable plants that 
we can recommend with pleasure, because we 
know it will more than meet expectations. The 
Alyssum is well adapted for rock work, and 
forms .an excellent mass for a bed. Seeds grow 
readily. Plants can be increased by layering.” 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 


STREPTOCARPUS AND STREPTOSOLEN 


Inasmuch as I have access to two large 
libraries of agricultural material, I de- 
cided to answer, to pay up for the fun 
I get out of reading some of the more 
unusual questions. 

As for instance, the difference in the 
two kinds of plants asked about, the 
Streptocarpus and Streptosolen. 

Streptocarpus, says John Weathers in 
his book on “Commercial Gardening,” is 
a plant, the flowers of which display 
great variation in colour, the individual 
blooms being more or less drooping, 
tubular, and beautifully striped. 

By sowing seeds in February and 


dHE FLOWER GROWER 


March, on gritty soil, and in a temper- 
ature of 70 to 75 degrees F, plants can 
be obtained to flower by the following 
August and continue to bloom during 
the autumn and winter months. 
Streptosolen, he adds, is a climbing 
Colombian plant with large heads of 
orange-scarlet flowers, often used for 
bedding out in Summer. It is increased 
from cuttings and flourishes in loam. 
To quote our well-loved and old-refer- 
ence friend, L. H. Bailey: “Streptocarpus 
are not difficult to grow. The seeds are 
very small, and care must be taken not 
to cover them too deeply. They should 
be given an open place. To quote a little 
history, in October 1826, there bloomed 
at Kew a most interesting Gloxinia-like 
little plant, seeds and specimens of which 
had been collected in S. Africa by Bowe, 
on the estate of George Rex, at Knysna.” 


HERSCHELL Fox, (Vt.) 


CYPRIPEDIUM AND TRILLIUM 


Mrs. W. O. asks if Cypripedium and 
Trillium can be grown successfully where 
Winters are not severe. 

As to the Cypripedium I can say very 
little from personal experience. But 
Miss Parsons, in her admirable book on 
California Wild Flowers, states that it 
is found in the Coast Ranges from cen- 
tral California north; which means that 
it does not require a severe Winter. 
Charles Francis Saunders, in his valu- 
able and handy Western Flower Guide, 
gives the same information. 

I am, however, quite familiar with the 
Trillium. But first let me quote Mr. 
Saunders: “In T. sessile (a widely dis- 
tributed species, represented on _ the 
Pacific Coast by a robust form which 
botanists designate as variety califor- 
nicum,) the flower is stalkless and sits 
upon the leaves.” You will notice he 
says, “a robust form.” Furthermore, it 
grows as far south as San Diego. 

Carl Purdy says: 

“Trilliums are all hardy at any point. In the 
forms of T. sessile, we have an altogether dif- 
ferent tribe and a much better one from the 
standpoint of easy culture and ability to hold 
their own for years in the garden. There is a 
colony of Mrilliums at Ukiah which, with no care, 
has increased in beauty for at least fifteen years, 
and I have seen many such. There is no better 


bulbous plant to naturalize, and I have them in 
perfection in gravel, loam, sand, and heavy clay, 
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and in each case, with no care whateve 


. P rT, a 
our dry California Summer. Trillium Peri. 
nearly related to the Eastern T. £randiflorum 


but larger. None of the Trilliums are fin 
ovatum; the change in color is an added chose : 


I, myself, have both purchased and 
gathered Trilliums, which grow in pro- 
fusion in the San Francisco Bay region 
Last year my Trilliums did very wel]. 
this year, not so well, because of an aq. 
dition to the house which cuts off all the 
sunshine. Yet one plant had two bloom. 
ing stalks 12 inches high. 


New residents in California should 
forget the foolish idea that plants will 
not do as well here because of the mild 
Winters. On the contrary, they can al. 
most universally be counted upon to do 
much better than where they are syb- 
jected to terrible Winters. 


Since writing the above I have been 
on a hike in Marin County, across the 
bay from San Francisco. Along a road 
I noticed quantities of Trilliums close to 
20 inches high. I.measured one and 
found the following dimensions: 
Width of each leaf 7% inches 
Length of each leaf 8 inches 
Length of stalk 26 inches 
Length of stalk above ground 20 inches 

I enclose a snap that is not very good, 
but it may give Mrs. W. O. a better idea. 
I broke off the seed pod before thinking 
of taking a picture. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ 


PLANT NAME WANTED 


In reply to R. E. P. in June number: 
The plant for bordering, which you 


-saw at Queenston Heights last Summer 


was an Echeveria. Gardeners use them 
extensively for bordering flower beds in 
cemeteries and public parks. Echeveria 
Secunda glauca or E. Globosa are gen- 
erally used. 

There are a number of species and all 
make handsome plants, though it is all 
in a person’s fancy. 

They are easily grown and can be 
propagated by seeds, or offsets which 
are quite freely produced, or by rooting 
leaves taken from the flower stem. 
Rooting offsets are easiest. 

They are not hardy here but can be 
wintered in double glazed cold frames in 
Massachusetts near the coast. 

The “Hen and Chicks” spoken of by 
your mother, is the Sempervivum. It 
belongs to the same family and is like it 
in form but of smaller size, and is used 
for borders and rockeries. There are 
many species of various sizes. A good 
many of the Sempervivums are hardy and 
have that advantage over the Echeverias, 
for they can be used for a permanent 


border. 
I. G. N., (Mass.) 


HYACINTHS AFTER FORCING 


In reply to Mrs. C. H. G., Iowa, will 
say that I have had experience with 
Hyacinth bulbs and that they may be 
planted outdoors any time after the 
frost is out and they will bloom very 
well the next Spring. ; 

The bulbs should rest from the time 
they die down in the pots, until Spring. 
Take the bulbs out of the pots and lay 
out where they will dry,—be sure to 
have plenty of air and a dry place. 
Plant out the same as other bulbs in 4 
sunny early spot and they will bloom 
as well if not better than they did in 
the house. 


R. H. C., (Me.) 
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HOW TO USE POULTRY MANURE 


In reply to H. M. V., who wishes to 
know how to use poultry manure, I 
would say that we keep a hundred 
chickens and use all the manure from the 
house floor for flowers. This contains 
a great amount of straw and leaves, 
which are used in the poultry house for 
litter. The manure from the dropping 
poards is used in the vegetable garden. 
The method for this is to broadcast as 
soon as the boards are cleaned during 
the winter months, and the whole plowed 
under in the Spring. During the grow- 
ing season, as the dropping boards are 
cleaned, this manure is mixed with equal 
parts of sand and used as a top dressing 
between the rows of vegetables. No other 
fertilizer is used and the garden is al- 
ways a success. 

_I raise many kinds of herbaceous per- 
ennials, including biennials, also Dahlias, 
Gladioli and Narcissi. I have a Rose 
garden and other shrubs, including sev- 
eral broad-leaved evergreens. All of 
these beds and borders, with the ex- 
ception of the Peony, Iris, Hyacinth and 
Tulip, receive a liberal application of 
this manure in the Fall, and in the 
Spring it is cultivated with the soil. As 
soon as the hot weather begins, these 
beds receive a light mulch of the same 
material. As the weeds begin to show 
through, the beds are cultivated and 
more of the same mulch added. 

Once during the year, usually late 
Fall, the vegetable and flower gardens 
are limed. Have followed this method 
for five years and have raised an abun- 
dance of flowers and vegetables. Pre- 
vious to this I used cow manure and 
can’t see but that one is as good as the 


other. 
CARRIE R. W. Porter, (Va.) 


VINES FOR QUICK GROWTH 


Some time ago a subscriber inquired 
as to a vine of rapid growth, suitable 
for an upstairs screen porch. I have 
found the tubers of the Maderia Vine to 
be the best for this purpose. 

Have a shelf put up on the outside of 
the porch, preferably. Fill the boxes 
that you use with good dirt, then plant 
several tubers of Maderia Vine. They 
soon sprout, and the thick fleshy foliage 
soon makes a good screen and you need 
not plant it again, only in very cold 
climates. 

ither the Scarlet Climber, with its 
lovely foliage, the Canary Bird Vine, or 
the Red Runner Bean are effective to 
plant with it, for the edge. I use the 
Periwinkle with its pretty green, and the 
variegated foliage is green all Winter 
through, and no insects even bother it. 

This will be late for this year, but may 
help someone for next season who desires 
a similar porch box. 

Mignonette and Sweet Alyssum are 
fine in such a box. 

“Ama,” (Ariz.) 


DEPENDABLE YELLOW ROSE 


Answering inquiry for “a dependable 
yellow Rose.” The New Chinese Briar 
Rose Hugonis is earlier than most Roses 
and is a shimmering mound of yellow in 
shades from deep gold to canary. Flow- 
ers flat to cup-shape, with tufts of sta- 
mens in the centre. It may be cut 
liberally without injury to the plant. 
Absolutely hardy and free from disease. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 





CARE OF DAHLIA TUBERS 


To H. W. B., (Western N. Y.): 


A number of different Dahlia growers 
told me that unless they were thoroughly 
dried, before storing, all would rot, and 
because I heeded the advice I lost quite 
a number of my prized ones. 

But after I had put my first ones to 
dry I saw they were shriveling up; after 
that I dug and placed them in an old 
shed, laying them on the ground. I 
left them there for a week or so, then 
I experimented as to storing. I packed 
some in barrels, some in boxes, and others 
I laid on top of the winter supply of Po- 
tatoes in the cave. 

I lost fully half of all I put in the 
boxes and barrels, and those on top of 
the Potatoes kept perfectly. This Spring 
they were sound, firm tubers and every 
one sprouted. 

Dahlias can be stored on a dirt floor in 
a cave, cellar or storage room, if per- 
fectly dry, but if the dirt becomes damp 
they may rot. 

For best results, do not divide clumps 
till Spring. 

Mrs. EuNIcE LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 


WHITE WORMS ON POTTED PLANTS 


Answer to Mrs. J. G. Clark, (Idaho.) 

The black gnats and the white worms 
affecting potted plants come often from 
having some form of manure, leaves, 
etc., that were not well rotted. 

Be sure your dirt is well rotted, and 
mixed thoroughly, then heat in the oven 
until it is “hot” to your hand—let cool 
and set for a few days before potting 
your plants. 

After the first gnat is seen to appear, 
close the room and put some burning 
coals in a pan and sift smoking tobacco 
on it, and leave in the room for fifteen 
minutes. Remove pan, ventilate the 
room, and if this is repeated every few 
weeks or once a month, no gnats or white 
worms will ever find your plants. 


Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 

In reply to C. F. S., (So. Ill,) in 
October issue: 

If your forced bulbs, after blossoming 
in the house in the Winter, are planted 
out in the Spring, they will do nothing 
that year. A few of them will blossom 
one year from the planting out and they 
should blossom freely two years from the 
planting out. 

Paper White Narcissi and Daffodils 
do well out of doors in Western Wiscon- 
sin and certainly should thrive any- 
where in Illinois. A fall mulch of leaves 
helps protect them through the Winter 
and early Spring. 

R. U. C., (W. Wis.) 


WHITE WORM ON POTTED PLANTS 

Answering the question of Mrs. J. G. 
Clark about white worm on potted 
plants: 

I have had excellent results with the 
following, taken from the Scientific 
American Cyclopedia of Formulas: 

Corrosive sublimate, 2 ounces 


Ammonium chloride, 4 ounces 
Boiling water, 1 pint 


When cold add this solution to 2 
gallons of water. 
I generally add a little more water to 
this when used as a spray. 
Gj <&. &. 
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EVERBLOOMING CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE 
Reply to J. M. O., (Mo.) 


Supplementing J. H. McFarland’s 
answer, permit me to advise that the 
Everblooming Crimson Rambler men- 
tioned is in reality the Flower of Fair- 
field, no better than the old Crimson 
Rambler. 

It has been my experience that real 
good Roses like Teplitz may become in- 
fected with diseases if grown in close 
proximity to disease bearing Roses like 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins and 
Flower of Fairfield. 

I indorse the advice given by Mr. 
McFarland but supplement it by a piece 
of advice of my own;—destroy the 
trouble makers. Suggested substitutes 
are Gardenia, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Silver 
Moon, and any other of the Van Fleet or 
Geo. C. Thomas Climbers, Zepherin 
Drouin and Mrs. Chas. Gersdorff. 


Cuas. E. F. GrerRspORFF 


GLADIOLI FOR FORCING 

In answer to the inquiry of H. C. H., 
in the October issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I can corroborate with the Edi- 
tor stating that some varieties of Gladi- 
oli are better than others for forcing un- 
der glass. It is well known that America, 
Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton and 1910 Rose are good forcing vari- 
eties. 

Last Winter we placed some bulbs in 
the hands of a florist for forcing, some 
of our newer product as well as some 
bulbs of 1910 Rose. Considering the con- 
ditions under which they were grown, 
1910 Rose did fairly well. Theda proved 
to be ten days earlier than anything else 
and produced excellent spikes. Others 
that did best were Opalescent, Sibyl, 
Priority, Lucette, Milady and Elaine. 


GLADIOLUS BILL 


FOURTEEN SELECTED GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 

A reader in the October number wants 
to know the names of the ten best Gladi- 
olus varieties which can be had at rea- 
sonable cost. As I have grown a large 
number of different varieties I am 
pleased to name my preference as fol- 
lows, not confining myself, however, to 
ten only but listing fourteen: 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton, blotched pink 

America, light pink 

Panama, rose-pink 

Wilbrink, early pink 

Ruffled Glory, creamy pink 

Halley, early dark pink, nearly red 

Empress of India, dark maroon-red 

Cracker Jack, maroon-red 

Mrs. Francis King, scarlet, good 

Chicago White, early 

Glory of Holland, white, light shade of 
pink 

Schwaben, yellow 

Herada, mauve or light blue 

Baron J. Hulot, purple-blue 


JOHN B. Motu, (Mich.) 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 

In October issue A. H. Cary calls at- 
tention to the statement of J. H. Mc- 
Farland that Gruss an Teplitz is not 
subject to Black Spot. May this state- 
ment of Mr. McFarland’s not refer to 
the Climbing form? 

With me the Gruss is subject to both 
Spot and Mildew;—Bush form, on own 
roots, clay loam soil. 

J. F. H., (Ont.) 


‘ 
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- Rhubarb a Profitable Crop 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


thousands of years in China, 
where it is used as a drug. It 
was introduced into England during 
the 15th century, but even then it 


TR saauennd has been cultivated for 


following year. It is a big advantage 
if paper pots can be used for the seed- 
lings, as the roots are not disturbed 
when setting out in the field. B shows 
a Rhubarb seedling; C potted in a 
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was only used as a pot herb. The 
modern Rhubarb is of hybrid origin, 
supposed to be developed from crosses 
between Rheum Rhaponticum, R. Un- 
dulatum, and R. Palmatum. 

Rhubarb forcing is a very profitable 
industry in America, as there is an 
unlimited demand for the forced stalks 
during the Winter, when fruit is 
scarce. 


SOIL SUITABLE FOR RHUBARB 


The best soil for growing Rhubarb 
is rich, black, swamp land; full of 
nitrogen, which produces strong leaf 
stalks. It also grows well on strong 
loams. 

For field cultivation, the roots are 
set out in rows, and the roots spaced 
two and a half feet apart in the row. 
If the roots are to be used for forcing 
in a Rhubarb house during the Win- 
ter, they are cultivated all Summer, 
then in Fall two-thirds are taken up, 
and stacked near the shed, the re- 
mainder being used for dividing up 
to make new roots for next year. 

If the plantation is to produce stalks 
for cutting during the Summer, with- 
out forcing, an early crop can be 
gathered by ridging up the rows with 
a plow, so that tender pink stalks are 
produced, that sell readily in Spring. 

Seedlings can be started in a hotbed 
early in Spring, and will produce forc- 
ing roots first year, if handled care- 
fully. Sown outside in drills, about 
April, the roots are ready for use the 


paper pot; D, ready for planting in 
the field; E ready for forcing. 

For forcing, houses with low sides, 
and wide roofs are used; covered with 
tar paper, to hold the heat, which is 
produced by a heater, or’ hot water 
pipes, according to the size of the 
house. Before the roots are taken in- 
side, they should be well frozen. Then 
they are taken inside, in batches every 
week, so they will not all come to- 
gether. 

They are placed close together in 
the house, on benches or on ground, 
and covered with soil, then watered 
every day with tepid water, and forced 
in a temperature of 55 degrees. The 
stalks are pulled when about 15 inches 
high and tied in bunches of 36 stalks 
for the wholesale trade; or in bunches 
of three for retail. The best variety 
for forcing is Linnaeus; for main 
crops, Victoria and Mammoth. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surpl:is. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher, 
Caicium, N.Y. 


as 
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1925 Fall Weather 


The Editorial on 1925 Fall Weather 
was written early in the month of 
November. We have been able to 
work almost full days the first week 
in November and the first four days of 
the second week in November, in other 
words ten continuous working days 
although the ground was at times a 
bit frozen-and the work cold and dis- 
agreeable. At this writing (Novem. 
ber 18th,) there has been six days of 
weather when it was impossible to 
work outside. With two full days of 
bulb digging yet to do we hope for a 
few fine Indian Summer days before 
Christmas. 





The Jack Miner articles, the second 
and final installment of which eom- 
prises the leading article in this isgye 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, are doubt- 
less the most complete exposition of 
Jack Miner’s work that have appeared 
in periodical literature. I have been 
very much pleased to give work of 
such an unusual and humanitarian a 
character a place in THE FLower 
GROWER. This magazine not only 
treats of flowers but it tells about 
birds and our Bird department has 
become an important feature. While 
Jack Miner’s work is largely with 
birds, yet it is also with flowers, 
which proves the rare quality of Jack 
Miner’s original and creative mind, 
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POTASH-MARL 
The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 





























Brunt’s Perennials 


should be considered when planning your gar- 
den. They include only the best and are 
grown right. A garden guide is included in 
all orders for $1.00 or mav be purchased for 
25 cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 














Still Time to Plant Tulips 


Small size blooming bulbs $1.00 per 100, delivered. 
There will be many pleasant days from now to 
Christmas that the ground will not be frozen. Order 
your bulbs quickly, and have them ready. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, ~ ~ Mo. 








HOUSE PLANTS 
NEED MANURE! 


~HE ED Wizard puts new life and 
Sil I M beauty into house plants and 
iM AN U RE ferns. Fine for liquid manure. 
Used by practical florists. 
Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 


WIZARD 
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BULB COLLECTION 


‘ Among hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 
or words of commendation are selected a few 
only with reference to the bulbs which I have 
sent out with subscriptions to THE FLOWER 


GROWER. 





“Your Gladioli are the best I ever 
planted.” (New York, N.Y.) 


“The Le Marechal Foch Glads re- 
ceived from you last Spring have 
given us and our friends continual 
delight.” (Hamilton, Mont.) 


“The Gladioli you sent with my 
subscription are yielding magnificent 
blooms, and are a daily surprise and 
delight.” (Thomaston, Me.) 


“Last spring I accepted your spe- 
cial offer of 100 bulbs of Le Marechal 
Foch and a_ subscription to THE 
FLower GROWER. You actually sent 
me 170 bulbs, large and small, and 
said that some of the smaller ones 
would also bloom. 

“Well, some of them did and that 
means that every one did. I had 
blooms measuring six inches across 
and the most beautiful wax-like flow- 
ers I ever saw.” 

(New London, Ohio) 


“The Glads we had from you with 
our subscription last spring were 
very beautiful—some were exqui- 
site—and have made something of 
a fan of my husband. This summer 
I have seen him each morning, be- 
fore driving in to the office, standing 
by the Gladioli, drinking in their 
beauty, and he has at times callea 
me to join him, that he might point 
out an especially lovely one that had 
come out since the last time he had 
looked at them.” 

(Austinburg, Ohio) 


“I was fortunate enough to get in 
on the ‘special’ offer with my sub- 
scription, and the Gladiolus bulbs 
were the most beautiful producers I 
ever saw. My neighbors and visitors 
could not refrain from telling of the 
wonderful blooms and varieties. Even 
the smallest bulb developed into a 
flower and I lost not a single one. 
The Le Marechal Foch blooms were 
from five to seven inches in width.” 

(Reading, Pa.) 


“When we. started with THE 
FLOWER GROWER about two years ago 
it was with your bulb offer. You 
promised to send 60 bulbs, but you 
sent a very liberal count, I think 
in the neighborhood of 90, and you 
wrote that it took a year or two for 
full appreciation. 

“Now want to tell you how we 
have made the ‘talent’ grow. From 
the odd 90 we now have 140 fine 
bulbs from original stock, while from 
bulblets we have 165 blooming size and 
200 more which will possibly bloom. 
All these are from the original collec- 
tion.” (Dolgeville, N.Y.) 


“The Gladiolus bulbs that I got 
from you with my subscription have 
been very satisfactory,—good clear 
colors; not an ordinary mongrel mix- 
ture.” (Louisville, Ky.) 

“The bulbs you sent me with THE 
FLOWER GROWER are blooming and 
they are lovely. I notice the unusual 
markings,—different from any others 
I have ever seen, and they are most 
interesting.”’ (St. Charles, Ill.) 


“Last year I sent you $3.00 for a 
year’s subscription and 120 Gladiolus 
bulbs. We have received so much 
pleasure from both the magazine and 
the bulbs, that I am sending another 
check for $3.00 herewith for renewal 
subscription and more bulbs.” 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“The $3.00 which I sent you in the 
spring on your offer of magazine and 
120 Gladiolus bulbs was the best in- 
vestment I have made in forty years 
or more of growing flowers. In the 
first place the magazine is up to 
date, sane and sound, and is read 
with interest and profit. And in the 
second place both my daughter and 
I were very agreeably surprised to 
find the wealth and variety of blooms 
which the 200 bulbs, large and small, 
(which you sent, instead of 120 as 
promised,) afforded us. They bloomed 
from the smallest bulbs in a way that 
surprised both of us, as we did not 
expect anything from the smallest 
bulbs except growth during the first 
year.” (Hyde Park, Vt.) 


“TI must write a letter of appre- 
ciation for the wonderful Gladioli 
that are blooming in my _ garden 
which came with my subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Instead of 
sending 120 as you advertised there 
were more than two hundred of them, 
and it seems as if every one of them 
bloomed, even the smaller ones, which 
you did not promise would bloom, 
for I have cut flowers and cut flowers 
to give away, and had plenty to en- 
joy in the house, and there are 
dozens still in bloom and in bud. 

“IT cannot tell you how much pleas- 
ure I have had from these flowers 
They are admired by everyone who 
sees them, as there is such a great 
variety of types and coloring. I 
never knew there were so many 
pretty ones before, and I have grown 
Gladioli for a number of years and 
ordered named sorts and collections 
before I received yours, but I never 
saw such colors as came from the 
ones you sent. 

“And I enjoy the magazine very 
much, each issue seems better than 
the last one.” (Duluth, Minn.) 


My object in offering the bulbs is to induce people to read 











THE FLower GROWER for a time who might otherwise not be 


sufficiently interested to do so;—and many of those who grow 
the bulbs are also introduced to a new and interesting phase 
of living with which they might never have become acquainted. 
Indeed, I am sure the reading of THE FLOWER GROWER and the 
growing of the bulbs offered, have been the means of brighten- 
img the outlook of many people, on life in general. 


MADISON COOPER 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
Bulb and Subscription Offer 
4 Good Christmas Gift 


‘THE Editor of this magazine has been growing Gladioli 

for more than twenty years and has accumulated one 
of the best balanced amateur collections in the world. His 
stocks are now sufficiently large so that he is glad to 
furnish bulbs with subscriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but as he is giving so much for a subscription price of 
$2.00 it is impossible to furnish the bulbs and THE FLOWER 
GROWER for the regular subscription price. Those who 
want the bulbs with THE FLOWER GROWER should remit 


an extra dollar. 
OFFE Twelve issues of The Flower Grower, 
(more than 500 pages of reading matter, ) 
and one hundred and twenty (120) guaranteed-to- 
bloom Gladiolus bulbs of that greatest light pink 
variety Le Marechal Foch, grown ‘in the Editor’s 
own garden, with full details for planting and cul- 
ture. Both for $3.00, postage prepaid. 




















As I now have sufficient stock of the greatest light pink 
variety ever produced, Le Marechal Foch, I am offering bulbs 
of this variety in connection with the above special offer. 
In the Editor’s opinion this is probably the best all around 
Gladiolus ever produced to date, considered from every angle 
and all qualifications, purposes, and everything taken into con- 
sideration. This is a rather strong statement to make, but it 
is easily justified by the high quality of this remarkable 
variety. 








Those who prefer a great 
Alternate Bulb Offer Those who prefer a great 
as an alternate, the mixed collection, which will give a great 
variety of color and form and a long period of bloom. Almost 
as many different varieties as bulbs. They bloom in all the 
colors of the rainbow. Many thousands of these collections 
pace aipeeey been distributed among readers of THE FLOWER 











In either case the quantity of bulbs will be the same (120), 
and the bulbs will range from the smallest blooming sizes up 
to the largest blooming sizes, so that a longer period of bleom 
may be had, and so that the smaller bulbs will be growing into 
bigger ones for better bloom the second year. 


And I am sure to be liberal and put in a good supply of 
“extras” in the form of smaller bulbs, which can be developed 
into blooming sizes in one year’s time. 


(Bulbs will be sent in due time for planting in the Spring). 





Alternate Iris Offer Those who prefer a collec- 


tion of Irises may so in- 
dicate, and twenty (20) or more strong blooming plants will 
be sent, and of at least six (6) different varieties. These are 
all high grade varieties which have done well in the Editor's 
garden without special care or attention, and they will be 
shipped at the proper time for setting in July or August. 











Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full 
name and address, and say ‘‘Foch,’’ ‘‘Mixed”’ or ‘‘Iris’’ 
and I will do the rest. 

MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 


The Gladiolus bulb collections which my friends have written 
about in opposite column have served to favorably introduce 
THE FLOWER GROWER to many thousands of new readers who 
have become firmly attached to THE FLOWER GROWER and who 
will remain as permanent readers. 
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COUPON 
I will sell this Five-Dollar Assortment as long as I have sufficient 

stéck to fill same—during November and December, 1925. (If you 
need more Coupons please write me for them). 
GLADIOLUS BULBS (No. 5 Size): Entire Lot for $5.00 

14 Doz. Beatriz Michelena (Diener). 

% Doz. Bengal Tiger (Pratt). 

% Doz. Dr. F. E. Bennett (Diener). 

1 Doz. Dr. Neeley (Kunderd). 

% Doz. Katherine Hess (Diener). 

% Doz. Marietta (M). 

1% Doz. Mrs. J. K. Armsby (Diener). 

1 Doz. Mrs. Leon Douglas (Diener). 

1 Doz. Ming Toy (Kunderd). 


(In case you already have one or more varieties listed above, 
you may cross out the variety you do not need and request me to 
double the quantity of one of the other varieties in lieu of the va- 
riety you now have. For instance if you do not want “Ming Toy,” 
just draw a line through those words and opposite the variety ‘Mrs. 
Leon Douglas” change the quantity to 2 Dozen instead of 1 Dozen. 
Or other varieties in like manner). P 

In addition to the varieties of “Glads” included in this $5.00 
Assortment you may choose 1 Bulb (No. 5 Size) of one of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Giant Nymph, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Robt. J. Kunderd, 
or Sulphur Frills. 

Tear out this Coupon, send it to me with $5.00, and you will re- 
ceive this very special Assortment—worth much more. (Of course 
each variety will be separately marked). 


ADDRESS— MISS FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd Street, North, = PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Ask for my Gladiclus price-list. Included therein are the following 
varieties of Gladioli in addition to those mentioned above: BREAK 0’ 
DAY, Don Juan, Geraldine Farrar, Gloriana, Halcyon, Henry Ford, J. A. 
Carbone, John T. Pirie, Marshal Foch, Coleman’s Minuet, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, .Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Nimrod, Pola Negri, 
Richard Diener, Shell Pink, Sulphur Glow, The Aristocrat, Victor, also 
Bulblets of A. E. KUNDERD and MARY JANE. 

If you contemplate buying some of these varieties, please write me 
now—stating quantity and size of each variety you are interested in. 
I may save you money by quoting a price on the entire Lot. I'll be 
glad to know your requirements anyway. All my stock grown on fine 
new soil under the personal supervision of Merton G. Ellis. 

See my former ads on outside cover of October and November 
“Flower Grower.” 

REE: On all cash orders until Jan. 1st, 1926, you may select 
any one of the following named varieties to the extent of 10% of your 
order, viz: Dr. 
Bengal Tiger, or John T. Pirie. 

TERMS: Cash with order. I pay the transportation charges—Par- 
(All stock offered and orders accepted—Subject to 


MISS FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North, 7 PORTLAND, OREGON 


GLADS 


of the finest quality, high crowned, and the larg- 
est size young bulbs we have ever grown. 
Large stocks of 1910 Rose, Maiden’s Blush, 
Myra, Capella, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Purple Glory, 
Mary Pickford and many others. 
. Commercial varieties in any quantity and 
plenty of the better ones. Ask for our attract- 
ive wholesale list. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA - - - - - MINN. 


cel Post or Express. 
prior sale). 



































GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1% Inches Up—Prepaid 


Doz. Doz. 
Anthony Zonker —........- $2.50 Mrs. John R. Walsh____--~- $1.50 
pees 8. Ee Bee ee ee eee WW .. 1.00 
De. Nesley —........ sitet Satis 2.50 Mrs. Willard Richardson ___ 1.50 
De. ws Van Feet... ee eee 5.00 
gee ae Dee Gee owen 1.50 
one seem SU a 1.20 
Lilac Old Rose ____-- daprrencivatti 1.50 Sweet Lavender ___________ 1.20 
Marte Eunderd —.......... $.50 Vieginia Hale —..........- 2.00 
ee SI I access sie 1.20 


One bulb at 1/10th of dozen price. Three at dozen rate. 
No. 4 bulbs at % and No. 6 bulbs at % of above prices, per dozen. 
~ Write for Price List—Out in December 


Gelser Bros., Dalton, N.Y. 





F. E. Bennett, Marietta, Mrs. J. K. Armsby, Ming Toy, . 
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December, 1995 
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GET YOUR GLADS NOW ¢ 


Here is a chance to get the finest varieties and save some yr, 
money at the same time. If none of these collections appeal to you ann 
for my catalog. I list 175 varieties, all good ones and give special] extra 
for early orders. All prepaid. ras 


NO. 1—Aristocrat, Cardinal Prince, Geisha, Gertrude Errey, Mrs. Stan 
leigh Arnold, Sweet Rose, Wm. McGavin, Wm. G. Badger, value $39 50, 
for $27.50. These won’t last long. — 


NO. 2—Heinrich Kanzleiter, Mrs. Prestgard, Mrs. Laura Schedd Schweppe 
Norma Talmadge, Orange Flame, Painted Lady, Superba, Thais Valde. 
mar, Watermelon, E. B. Williamson, Rose Mist, value $15, for $12.59, 


NO. 3—Capt. Boynton, Crinkles, Caroline Esberg, Don Juan, Dr. Elkins 
E. G. Hill, Eliz. Tabor, Giant Nymph, Hermes, Lilac Glory, Los Angeles, 
Marie Kunderd, Richard Diener, St. Thomas, Scarlet Wonder, Sulphur 
Frills, Taro, value $8.75, for $6.50. 


NO. 4—A. B. Kunderd, Black Joe, Diener’s Amer. Beauty, Excello, Gold 
Jenny Lind, Opalescent, Dr. W. VanFleet, Marie Kunderd, Henry ¢) 
Goehl, Jacoba Von Beijeren, Mad. Mounet Sully, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Mrs. 
Newell Vanderbilt, Nectarine, Mrs. John R. Walsh, Orange Glow, Peach 
Rose, Robt. J. Kunderd, Caroline Esberg, Sidney Plummer, Uhlan Chief 
value $6.35, for $4.85. : 


NO. 5—Alton, Albania, Bevier, Circe, Byron L. Smith, Crimson Glow 
’ Diana, Dr. R. T. Jackson, Evelyn Kirtland, Flora, Le Mar. Foch, Mar. 
Foch, Miss Spokane, Mona Lisa, Mr. Mark, Mrs. Bothin, Prince of 
Wales, Rev. Ewbank, Romance, Roem Van Kennermerland, Scarlano 
W. E. Fryer, Wilbrink,value $2.41 for $1.80. ‘ 


NO. 6 Prims—Alice Tiplady, Alma Gluck, Altair, Butterboy, Dorothy 
Wheeler, Flame, Golden Gleam, Golden Tinge, Jewell, Ming Toy, Myra, 
Primunella, Salmon Beauty, Salmon Buff, Scarlet Treasure, Shell Pink, 
Waha, Yellow Treasure, value $2.65 for $2. 


NO. 7—Mixture of first class Standard varieties all colors, no trash and 
guaranteed to please, 50 for $2; 100 for $3.50. 


Any of these collections will make a fine Xmas present for 9 
“Glad Fan.” 
Send for Catalog or Trade List. 


NI Champlain View Gardens N 
* Elmer E. Gove » 


/ - - Vermont ? 
CUMTATATATATATA 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COLLECTIONS 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL DECEMBER 20TH. 


A careful selection of CHOICE GLADIOLI for 
thrifty buyers. 


Orders will be accepted for 
immediate or spring shipment. 
$2.00 $5.00 
Collection A Collection B 
One Each of 15 Two Each of 15 
Varieties Varieties 


Burlington, 








$10.00 
Collection C 
One Each of 12 
Super-Glads 











Evelyn Kirtland Rose Mist 
T. T. Kent 

Anna Eberius 
A. B. Kunderd 
Crimson Glow 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


Searlet Princeps 
Salbach’s Prim. 
Martha Washington 
Rosa Nell 

Mona Lisa 

Marshal Foch 


Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Henry Ford 
Geraldine Farrar 
Scarlet Wonder 


Violet Glory Elf ss 
Pink Lily American Beauty . 

Polar Star Gold Captain Boynton 
Freda Jenny Lind Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Scarlano Purple Glory Catherine Coleman 
Jack London Rose Ash 

B. L. Smith Mrs. Dr. Norton Pern Bye 


Golden Measure 
Jewel 


Mary Pickford Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 
Pink Wonder John T. Pirie 


Clean, true stock from New England’s Model Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABROOK, - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We can still supply many of the items listed in last month’s 
issue of this magazine and are still offered at the prices quoted 
until December 20th and subject to prior sale. 
Wholesale list of all sizes for growers. 
Illustrated retail list for garden lovers. 
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acres of wonderful bulbs. 
WV. 


WATERLOO - 


| WONDERFUL GLADS 


from you last spring have been wonderful,” writes a buyer in Maine. 
That’s it in a nutshell—our bulbs are wonderful and produce won- 

1 flowers. We list Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 1910 Rose and many 
others at $1.86 per 100 large bulbs prepaid anywhere in the U.S. witha 
special offer for fall orders. We would be happy to send you our complete 
list of 65 varieties. May we have your address? We are now digging 28 


‘*Bulbs 
received 


ATERLOO BULB FARMS 
Box 165 o 


IOWA 





_ 





————— 


167 Cedar Street, 


Friends and Customers 
For your kind words and liberal patronage 


I THANK YOU! 


Have a good stock of IRIS for Spring planting 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Extra Fine Gladioli 


{| We have just completed harvesting our bulbs 

4 and want you to know that ouristock will be the 
most complete and of the best quality of any that 
we have yet raised. Trade list issued January 
10th. Send for your copy. Free. 


The NORTHWEST BULB CO., Inc. 


PORTLAND, P. O. Box 117, OREGON 
“One of America’s Premier Bulb Farms’’ 











GLADIOLI 


My new list of worth-while glads is just off the press. A post card will 
bring it to you. SPECIAL 
3 Purple Glory, 3 Rose Ash, 1 Mrs. Leon Douglas, 3 Alice Tiplady, 3 
Maiden’s Blush, 3 Anna Eberius, 3 Yellow Treasure, all 144” up, labeled, 
for $1.50 postpaid. 

R.L. HUTTO 
Sharpsville, 


- - - Indiana 
—— My customers become my friends —— 











Longfellow 2 4 
Jap Lady 95 94 
Norma Talmadge 92 93 
Cynthia 95 94 


Box 257-A 





Among the Glad Nobility 


_ Here are Mr. Chas. E. F. Gersdorff’s lat- 
est ratings of a few of our varieties: 
— — 


Exhib. Com. 
Hazel Dawn 95 90 


Imperialis 95 93 
Pollyanna 92 93 
Gold 93 96 


And Mrs. Kr. Prestgard: 
Exhibition 98 — Commercial 98 — Landscape 98 


This is what we call fine! 


Our new illustrated catalog will tell you more about 
all of these top-notch Gladioli — and many other beauties. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 


Decorah, iowa 











MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER 


(F. C. H.) Rated 96 Commercial. A New Pure White, Frilled 
Gladiolus, a wonderful giant glorified Europa, grows as strong as 
Peace, 6 to 8 large white flowers open at one time. We will pub- 
lish in our new Catalog, many letters from the best authority, rated 
by Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, 96 Commercial. 
$5.00 each or $50.00 per Doz. One-half size bulbs $2.50 each or 
$25.00 per Doz. 


ceive our Catalog as soon as issued, it will contain the best selec- 


Price per large bulb 
Send us your name for our mailing list, and re- 


tions at popular prices. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, New York 

















Gladiolus Helen Wills, 
our newest introduction. 


Dealers and Growers 


Send for our new 
wholesale list of 
gladiolus. We pay 
all transportation 
charges. 


We are offering 
fifty new varieties, 
including a few fine, 
new Salbach crea- 
tions and the choic- 
est standard varie- 
ties. Every bulb is 
clean and plump and 
of the finest quality. 


Retail catalog of 
dahlias and gladio- 
lus also ready. 
Mailed free on re- 
quest. 


CARL 
SALBACH 


Originator and Grower 
of new varieties, 


304 Creston Road 
Berkeley California 
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Sunrise Gladioli 


“Supreme Gladiolus Bulbs 


at reasonable prices. 


We have just finished harvesting the finest crop 
of Gladiolus bulbs ever produced by any grower in 
our good Iowa soil. Our stock, of which we offer over 
200 varieties, is young and true to name. We partic- 
ularly call your attention to those that we can furnish 
in quantity, as follows:— 


Anna Eberius Oran 

Avalon Pride of Lancaster 
. W. Hunt Pink Lily 

Buckeye President Monocal 


Byron L. Smith Richard Diener 


Carmen Sylva Rose Glory 
Crescent Queen Rose Ash 

Elora Red White and Gold 
E. J. Shaylor Sidney Plummer 
Glendale Sulphur Glow 
Herada Scarlano 

Indian Summer Sentinel 


Violet Glory 
Violet Beauty 
White Belle 
White Delight 
Yellow Glory 
Youell’s Favorite 


Jack London 

Joe Coleman 
Mona Lisa 
Marshal Foch 
Mary Pickford 
Mrs. H. E. Bothia 


Our catalogue will be sent on request with full de- 


scription of each variety listed. Address all com- 
munications to 


SUNRISE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


3806 Easton Boulevard 


DES MOINES - - IOWA 
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Vv THE FLOWER GROWER 


Calcium, NY 
December, 1995 











underd ,- 


principal Gladiolus shows of the year. 






Stand Supreme 


I proved it at Rochester, N.Y. in August and Des Moines, Iowa in September. These were the two 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


ee 
i. 





bulblet. 


GOSHEN, 








On account of the bad weather digging has progressed very slowly and consequently has cost me 
more to harvest my crop than I expected so the following offer of bulblets of my rarest and best varie- 
These stocks are really so limited yet that I would 
not have made the offer under more favorable conditions. Avail yourself of this rare opportunity and 
make a liberal investment which will prove profitable to you. 


ties is made at this time to help out with expenses. 


__ To those growing only for private use—remember that a bulblet blooms the second year and you 
will have these rare varieties for less than they can possibly be priced two years from now. 


See my 1925 Gladiolus Book for Descriptions. 

A. E. Kunderd (A greatly improved Marshal Foch), $3.00 per bulblet, 2 for $5.00. 
Mary Jane (Silver medal winner), $3.00 per bulblet, 2 for $5.00. 

Golden Frills (A. G. S. Trophy winner), $1.50 per bulblet, 2 for $2.50. 


Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder (The best yellow yet produced. To be introduced in my 1926 Gladiolus 
Book at $25.00 per bulb), $1.50 per bulblet, 2 for $2.50. 


Dr. Nelson Shook (The most talked of Gladiolus at the A. G. S. show, Rochester, in August), 25c per 


Purple Queen (Bronze medal winner), 35c per bulblet. 

Golden Salmon (A wonder), 50c¢ per bulblet. 

Blanche Bollinger (A. G. S. Trophy winner), 25c per bulblet. 

John T. McCutcheon (A wonderful red of giant size), 35c per bulblet. 

Mrs. Laura Shedd Schweppe (A remarkable pink of wonderful growth and vigor), 8c per bulblet. 
Copper Bronze (Very unusual), 35c per bulblet. 

Can only accept orders of $1.00 or more as smaller orders can only be filled at a loss. 


These offers are only a hint of the many surprises to be contained in my wholesale list to be ready 
about December Ist. If not on my mailing list, better send your name and address now. 


A. EE. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


INDIANA, 


U.S. A. 
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T 
Bulbs Bulbs 
No.3 &4 No.5&6 _ Bulblet 
U L B L E T Ss (about po mic of oa nome 


eee Feet ...... fee Cee! $4.00 $19.00 
EES en oe aes 3.00 $5.00 5.00 
Diener’s American Beauty _______________ 20.00 
I a ay canes cn cama 15.00 30.00 30.00 
ee tee ey Ww... 3.00 5.00 8.00 
i a nase cieicanpaanapcaenion 4.00 6.00 13.50 
ee eee 4.00 6.00 12.00 
I i adn cin an ap cas nisl 4.25 7.00 19.00 
I a 8.00 15.00 32.00 
RG EN, on een 10.00 20.00 55.00 
a sd sale ce 7.00 18.00 


(Gladioli are measured by Dry Measure, 1 Qt. equalling about 
1% fruit jar.) 
Multiply by 6 for price per peck. 
Cash with the order. Postpaid. Subject to prior sale. 
Send for price list listing over 125 varieties, including many of 
the very new and choice gladoli. 
Bulbs of fine quality and true to name. 
FREE—15% of the value of your order in bulblets of either Dr. F. E. 
Bennett or Coleman’s Mrs. P. W. Sisson given FREE 


OREGON GLAD GARDENS, (6. E. Mathews, Mgr.) CANBY, OREGON 


Gladiolus Bulbs from 


Stock of supreme quality bred by the champions of two 





ELMWOOD TERRACE 


successive American Gladiolus Society Shows. 
Early lists now ready for retail buyers, whole- 
salers and florists. Most attractive offerings 
of finest commercial varieties, exhibi- 
tion favorites and novelties. Send 
today for the list you require. 


—— Margaret Breard Hawks — 


LMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Booklet - em on Request 
16,°- Newton, N.J. 





GHE FLOWER GROWER 





Write 


for new descriptive list of over 100 
uncommon, hardy wild flowers. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - exas 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


from the Ozarks 
Native Irises, ferns, rock plants, native 
shrubs and vines. Sample prices Bloodroot, 
Dutchman’s breeches, Jack - in - the - Pulpit. 
Plant Now. $1.00 per 12. Catalog. 
RALPH w. SHREVE 
Farmington, Arkansas 











The “Flowers Our Grandmother Loved” 


nial Plants — $4.00 to $7.00 per 100. Strong 
owe plants. Field grown. 25 sold at 100 
rate. sh 50 per.doz. Order now for fall plant- 
ing—130 varieties to select from. Catalogue 
mailed on request. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals. 
—— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 














A SUCCESSFUL 


ON CLOSIN and prosperous 


year, I wish to extend to my many friends 
and customers the season’s greetings. 


LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS GARDENS 
GEORGE SPITZER, 
West Lafayette, - ~ Indiana 














20 CHRISTMAS GLADS $1.00, Postpaid 


Until Jan. 1, 2each (1” up) Rose Ash, B. L. Smith, 
Alice Tiplady, Maiden’s Blush, Dr. Norton, Pride of 
Goshen, Bertrex, L’ Immaculee, L. M. Foch, 1910 
Rose. Separately labelled and postpaid in the U. S. 1 
Ming Toy FREE with first 50 orders. Shipped any time 
at your risk, April lst at mine. Your name on a post 
card will bring our fine Peony and Iris Catalogue any 
time and our Glad List early in January. 

C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
PEONI world can better a 

be grown than on 
North Pacific Coast. Here soil and Gianate 


conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots and 
unbeatable =. PREFAID DELIVERY. 


Catalogue on R 
IV. MN. GOODNER 
R.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. 








gag FREE at your 
Nowhere in the 














“GLAD” BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Delivered as your gift anywhere in U.S., holly box 

with one large bulb, each labeled, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 

Anna Eberius, Bengal Tiger, Diana, E. J. Shaylor, 

Elora, Gol den Measure. Jack London, Jewel, Joe 

Coleman, es —y Ash. (Value $2: 50) 
Per Set $1.75; 3 for $5.00. 


Bulbs at retail - Planting stock wholesale 
R. M. SPEELMON 
800 N.E. 22nd ST. PORTLAND, OREGON 











Geo. S. Woodruff 
Gladioli and Peonies 


Independence, Iowa 


























GLADIOLI - - DAHLIAS 
PERENNIALS 


Finest varieties. High quality stock at rea- 
sonable prices. A post card now will bring 
our price list in the Spring. 

The Langlois Floral Garden 
Ri, Boxi6D, Vancouver, Wash, 














GLADIOLI 


DR. F. E. BENNETT BULBS FREE 
Write for particulars. 


VINELAND GLAD GARDENS 
VINELAND, -- NEW JERSEY 























If you want bulbs for 


fall delivery let us know just what your wants 
are and we will quote you prices that will be 
right. @ We arealso offering a CHRISTMAS 
BOX OF 15 CHOICE BULBS FOR $1.00 POSTPAID, 
no two alike. all properly labeled, or 35 BULBS 
FOR $2.00. Bulbs are large flowering size. 


F. W. PAGE & SON, 1177 Abbott Rd., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








ES EES TE ST aU 


SPECIAL DAHLIA OFFER 
$ 


eee -50 
"ee 75 
Sequoia Gigantea - panne -- 1.00 
Bonnie Brae.._.................. 1.00 
eee - 1.00 


Gladys Sherwood -____- 1.00 
Will send the entire set for $4.00 if you order before 
Jan. lst. All orders sent prepaid C. O 
ROSEDALE DAGALIA & GLADIOLI FARM 
R. D. 3, - Quakertown, Pa. 





Bulbs for Fall Planting 


SPECIAL POSTPAID OFFERS 
25 Darwin Tulips, assorted colors--.-.- $1.00 
30 Single Early Tulips “ 1.00 


10 Large Hyacinths “ agg ree 1.00 
60 Crocus n a re 1.00 
3 Na on | Peonies. All different -____- 1.00 


Ceteion ys all kinds Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Iris, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent free. 


The Edgewater Farms, Box 458, Sterling, Ill. 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 

















SE roe anne 
Ask for Our New Illustrated Rose Catalogue 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - ~ New Jersey 








Better Plants 


by Farr 


Farr’s Catalog for 1926 will be 
ready the first of the year. Regular 
customers will receive a copy with- 
out further notice. To others it will 
be sent only on request — would it 
not be wise to write today? 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


121 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing - - Pennsylvania 





- s 
Lacinatus Collection 
No. 6—Bulblets: 2 Lacinatus, 2 J. D. Oliver, 

(Kunderd’s' new lavender, 1925), 2 
Gloriana, 2 Wm. G. Badger, 2 Cardinal 
Prince, all for $10.00, or 1 of each 
$5.50, postpaid. 

No. 7—Bulbs: 1%” up, 2 Lemon King, 1 
Richard Diener, 1 Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
1 Giant Nymph, 1 Dr. Bennett, 1 Mrs. 
J. C. Grossman, %” bulbs: 2 J. A. Car- 
bone, 2 Jacoba Van Beijeren, 2 Henry 
Ford, 1 W. H. Phipps, all for $3.50, 
postpaid. 

Lacinatus bulblets, $5.00 each. Still have a 
few collections No. 4. and No. 5 in Nov. issue. 
Send for Glad price list now ready. 
GEORGE WV. SMITH 
3402—45th Ave. So. West, Seattle, Wash. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 

The owners of MOVILLA GARDENS (James 
Boyd and John C. Wister) announced in April 
that they had decided to close the gardens at 
the end of this year and wished to dispose of 
their entire stock of Peonies and Iris. 

They considered several different propositions to 
sell the gardens as a whole, but as none of these 
Proved satisfactory they decided to offer the 
stock at low prices in order to effect a clearance. 
Although this decision was made rather late, a 
large portion of the stock has already been sold, 
including many of the rare and choice varieties. 
If any varieties remain unsold at the end of the 
season, they will be offered in the spring of 1926. 
This is an unusual opportunity to purchase well 
gtown, high class stock, guaranteed true-to-name 
at exceptionally low prices. 

ists of varieties unsold, with prices, will be 
sent on request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS, HAVERFORD, PA. 





Gladiolus Bulbs 
Planting Stock 


STANDARD and Moderate Priced Newer 
Varieties. 


A few of the newer varieties: 

ALBANIA BYRON L. SMITH 
CAPTAIN BOYNTON 
ELKHART FERN KYLE GOLD 
DIANA ORANGE QUEEN ETC. 
— Price list now ready — 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 
BURLINGTON, -- WISCONSIN 

















CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Bulbs carefully grown; excellent quality; 
True to Name. 

Per 1 No. 1 

Break O’ Day $15.00 

Dr. F. E. Bennett 1.00 10 


Bulblets 
1 $1.50 10 $13.50 
-70 100 6.30 


J. A. Carbone 80 10 -50 100 8.90 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 2.00 10 .65 100 5.00 
Wm. G. Badger 3.50 10 1.00 100 9.00 


Smaller sizes of above list can be furnished. 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, Richard Diener, William 
Kent, American Beauty, Purple Glory, Bengal 
Tiger, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Golden Measure, Pola 
Negri and others quoted in different sizes and 
quantities on request. Write for price: list. 
Terms: Cash or 25% with order; balance C. O 
D. Postpaid. $10.00 and up 5% discount. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Address: D. E. BAILEY 
Route 6, Box 575-A, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


and PLANTING STOCK 


Anna Eberius Mary S. Burk 
Carmen Sylva Rose Ash 
Golden Measure White Wonder 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 


BEULAH G. PRESNALL 
2425 Laurel Ave., Salem, Oregon 








George & Anna Hunsberger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 














SEND US YOUR LIST of wants a ng 
ilies, rises, 

wi - Peonies, Gladi- 
Cra ord Gard. S ioli, Dahlias, or 


anything for 















GLADIOLUS 


Jersey Grown. Plump Bulbs. 


Alice Tiplady First size $25.00 per 
1000. Gold Drop or Maiden’s 
Blush ‘first size $20.00 per 1000. 
Roanoke first size $15.00 per 1000. 
A mixture of all good sorts, first size, 
$10.00 per 1000; second size $8.00 per 
1000. Send for Dahlia list. 


ACTO FLOWER GARDENS 
ACT O, = N. J. 














If You Are Interested 


in planting stock and bulblets of the better 
Gladioli, send for our price list. Out Jan. Ist. 


We grow ALTON, ANNA EBERIUS, ALICE 
TIPLADY, BENGAL TIGER, BUTTERFLY 
(prim.), DIANA, DOROTHY WHEELER, DR. 
W. VAN FLEET, E. J. SHAYLOR, ELF, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, HALLEY, JACK LON- 
DON, MARSHAL FOCH, MRS. DR. NORTON, 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON, MRS. H. E. 
BOTHIN, MRS. LEON DOUGLAS, MRS. M. S. 
BURKE, MYRA, PEACE, PINK WONDER, 
PRINCE OF WALES, PURPLE GLORY, 
RICHARD DIENER, ROSE ASH, SCHWABEN 
and WHITE GLORY. 


Our bulbs are the kind you like to see, high 
crowned and full of pep. A trial will convince 
you that this is the place to get your bulbs. 


LONE FIR FARM, J. B. & J. S. Whalley 
Box 119, Route 2, Vancouver, Wash. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GLAD OFFER 


As a special Christmas offer, we will send 
you postpaid for $5.00 the following list of 
those better Willamette Valley, Oregon grown 
Glad bulbs, full blooming size: 

12 Anna Eberius, rich purple. 

12 Rose Ash, ashes of roses. 

12 Muriel, light blue. 

12 Evelyn Kirtland, rose pink. 

12 Crimson Glow, crimson. 

12 White Orchid, white with deep orchid 

throat. 

12 Bobolink, early yellow prim. 

12 Mrs. Dr. Norton, cream and pink on white. 

6 Autumn (K), late brilliant scarlet. 


In addition to the above generous offer we 
will include a small size bulb of Richard Diener 
and Fern Kyle. If you wish to give a friend a 
present they will always remember you by just 
inclosing your card and their address and we 
will do the rest. Don’t forget our lists, retail 
or wholesale, out about January first and chock 
full of good Glads. 


L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 43 A, ~ Salem, Oregon 











onics, lris = vi our garden. 
‘ : AY We specialize | 
el Perennials Yr) in Dovelties old 
and new. 
\\\ La Forle. Ind a. ae 








Special Postpaid Cash Offer 


Break O’Day No. 4, — M9 75; Bbits ea. $1.25 

Dr. F. E. Bennett No. 4 . per 10, .60 

Henry Ford No. 4, oo a ee 

Bulblet Special: 1 Break Oo Bay, 5 Dr. F. E. 

Bennett. 10 Henry Ford $2.00. 5% discount on 
$25.00. ars if Loseeees ge Ist. 
NK W. MELICK 


Rte. M, mn 368. Indianapolis, Indiana 





ie List Now Ready — 


Hi Clifford E. White 
Grosse lle, Michigan 
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Calcium, 
December, + 


GLADIOLT | 


The Briggs Fioral Company 
Chino, California 
SEND FOR WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 




















— 
Marie Kunderd -- 
‘Crinkles_____ per 12, Pw 
Cath. woleman. .< 
u e S a Ay m a . 6c 
60c 


Mrs. John S. oni oer th, $1.00; Gold, 
35c; Giant Nymph, per 50, $.75. Many oth 
choice and super varieties on my list. 
Send postal for copy. 
F. H. WILLIAMS 
14 French St., PAWTUCKET, Rj, 











VERY RARE BULBLETS 
priced o bulblet. Geisha .75, B. Shaw .50, 
Blasco 
Day $1.50, Badenia .35, Yel. Glor 
Flower .30, Good Gracious 10, Li oe 
50, Mrs. Robt. Cunningham 15, Del Oro .50, 





ae 


Mist .30, Princely .15; Entire list $10.00. 
LEO E. MILLER, 80 Nolan St., | STRATFORD, CONN. 


2 











NZ 





5: 


banez .60, Ruffolace $3.50, ws O- 
Show 
onder 


Kiva .25, Del Rosa .50, Paramount .15, Zillertal 
-20, Orange Flame .10. Veilchenblau .25, Rose 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm | 
Honor Mich, 
I have ideal soil and climate for th 
of healthy bul og a 
Send card fer fall lists 
M. F. WRIGHT 
Honor - Mich, 




















SUNICAL GARDENS 


Digging Time Special, Dec. only. 
6 Fine Glads at Wholesale 
Taro, Henry Ford, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Dr. F..E. Bennett, Queen of Night, Geraldine 

Farrar. $7.50 Prepaid for $5.00. 
—— SEND FOR MY GLAD LIST 


2363 Las Colinas Ave., -- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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PEONIES 


4 
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( AND GLADIOLI 
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CO TT ee 


W. A. SISSON , 
Rosendale - 














Your Flower Garden for $6.00 


Postpaid, U.S. Spring oe. 
eo Oe ea $1.00 

2S eee 1.00 

6 Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall ---....... 1.00 

100 Gladioli No. 2 & 3, Mixed _____. 1.00 

6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) _-.__- 1.00 

0 Anna Eberius Gladioli_......__.._- 1.00 

Price List Free. No order less ooo 00 accepted. 

SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 





Battie Lake, Minn., Otter, Tail Co. 











The Price Will Be Right! 


—— Choice, Highcrowned, Blooming Sized 

dylan Beauty, i. n Kirtland, Le M. Foch, D. Me. 
ben, Mrs. orton, 1910 Rose, A. Tiplady, 

oe a. J. Sh aylor, L’Immaculee,  Maiden's 

Blush, Prince of Wales, Souvenir, Anna E Eberius, 


Gold, Jenny Lind, Jewell and others. WRITE FoR 
PRICE LIST. 

THE FAIRVIEW GARDENS 
FOX LAKE, WIs. 








COLEMAN GARDENS 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


Please send your name for our mailing list. 
Price list out about January Ist. 
Box 24, -~ Multnomah, Oregon 








OREGON GLADIOLUS BULBS 


HIGHWAY GARDENS, -- - CORBETT, ORE. 
Offers 2 lots for December buyers. 


Lot No. 1—contains 150 bulbs 1%” up 
of following 10 varieties, labeled sep- 


arately. = All for $5.00 
15 Crimson Glow, bright red. 
15 Joe Coleman, Dark Red Ruffled. 
15 Alice Tiplady, Orange Saffron Prim. 
15 Dorothy Wheeler, Pink Prim. 
15 Lilywhite, White. 
15 Evelyn Kirtland, Beautiful Pink. 
15 Prince of Wales, Salmon. 
15 Golden Measure, Yellow. 
15 Le M. Foch, Lt. Pink. 
15 Youell’s Favorite, Deep Pink Ruffled. 
Postpaid to you for $5.00. 


Lot No. 2—contains following Bulblets. 
All for $5.00 


12 W. H. Phipps Value $ .50 
12 Henry Ford -50 
50 Mrs. Leon Douglas is 75 
2 Break O’ Day . <5 3.00 
50 Elizabeth Tabor_ : ” -50 
50 Red Fire iz -50 
50 Richard Diener___ ” -50 


Postpaid to you for $5.00. Value $6.25 
Price List Qut Soon. Get Your Copy. 











RALPH J. ROONEY 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portiand, Oregon 





I have a fine stock of bulbs to offer this sea- 
son, including W. H. Phipps, Mrs. Leon Doug- 
las, Marie Kunderd, Giant Nymph, Giant Myr- 
tle, Dorritt, Dr. W. VanFleet, Indian Summer, 
Snow Glory, F. C. Peters, and Diener’s Am, 
Beauty. General price list issued Jan. Ist. 
Allow it to be your price guide. A postal card 
will do the trick. For large amounts write for 
quotations. Prices quoted include transporta- 
tion. 








Special 60 Day Fall Sale Gladiolus Bulbs 


EXPIRES DECEMBER 31 


Free Bulb Richard Diener on all bulb orders 
over $2.50 mailed during December. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 1910 Rose, Arlon, 
Faun, America, Chicago White, Mrs. Francis 
King, Halley, Pink Beauty, Panama, Schwaben, 
Wilbrink, Sydonia, Alice Tiplady, Herada, Al- 
tair, Roanoke 5c each; 50c per doz. Orange 
Glory, Magic, Argo, Topaz, Neoga, 10c each; 
$1.00 per doz. 

Entire List $1.25 Postpaid 


Fine assorted (all colors) 25 for $1.00; $8.00 
per 100. 


Everlastings—Excellent Christmas Gifts—Heli- 
chrysums, the most beautiful of all everlast- 
ings or strawflowers, wired, in mixture of 8 
brilliant colors, $1.25 per 100, postpaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


FRANK W. ANDREWS 


Perkins Road, Route No. 4, WARREN, OHI0 
Retail Bulb List Ready January 1 
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Coleman’s Get Acquainted Offer 


——  — 
wus like every reader of The Flower 
G 


vower On my mailing list. I get out 

some interes! ing reading matter from time to 

‘ SEND YOUR NAME TODAY for 

price list and COUPON worth $1.00, when ap- 

plied to your tirst order amounting to $5.00 or 

However, you are not under obli- 

sons to buy. 12 years in business, 3 Medals 

A. G. S. Shows. Standard Sorts. Latest 

jovelties. 

‘ JOE COLEMAN 

cleveland Road, RAVENNA, OHIO 
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ATTENTION GLAD FANS 


ial Dec. offer of a few real 


ARISTOCRATS 


of the Gladiolus family. Some of the very finest 
produced by the World’s foremost Originators— 
Everyone a Topnotcher in its class—and at very 
reasonable prices compared to the original cost. 

All Bulbs here offered are large Blooming Size 
1% inch and much larger in some varieties. 10 
Bulbs for the price of 9 of a variety. Postpaid 
anywhere. Delivery for Xmas if wanted—25% 
cash with order will hold till Spring. All stock 
Guaranteed pure healthy and true to name. Look 
for something worth while. Gratis with each 





order. 

Each 
ew, wpumee (Bi) ....................8 ES 
DE: CMD iccccccacawennen Jsascn ioe 
as omy (MN) ................ _ 15.00 
Capt. Boynton (Boynton) --_--_-- _--_--. 50 
Catherine Coleman (Coleman)-_-._--_.-_-. 1.00 
Crinkles (Kunderd) -_..._------- cal .50 
Dr. Elkins (Kunderd) —--__--_-- =n ES 50 
Duchess of York (Dames) -----_.-_------ - wa 
Peewee CRUN@ORE) .......-..5..6..5.e 1.00 
Giant Myrtle (Kunderd) --__-_-_-- ene .50 
Golden Dream 11% (Groff) SPEEA ee 
Henry Ford (Diener) -.-.........-...- wa: Se 
Jacobha Van Beijeren (Van Deursen) m .35 
King of the Blues (Grullemans) ‘sacs 1.00 
Mr. W. H. Phipps (Diener) --............. 200 


Marie Kunderd (Kunderd) —--__-- a 35 


a ee an 75 
Maurice Fuld (Gage) aie Sacieacnih - 2.00 
Mrs. John S. Woods (Metzner) isn coe 
Mrs. Kr. Prestgard (Prestgard) —. anime, See 
Opalescent (Bill) —-_-_- ae ee eS .50 
Orange Flame (Kunderd) a s- Oe 
Paramount (Kunderd) —__ ious 
Richard Diener (Diener) —_- —_ 35 
Rose Mist (Fisher) -__-____- a» Cae 
Sulphur Frills (Kunderd) wie ace 1.00 
Triumphator (Krelage) 3.00 
Veilchenblau (Pfitzer) ee 

“Golden Dream” the best Yellow known. No. 
1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $12.00; No. 4, 
$9.00; No. 5, $7.00; No. 6, $5.00. Bulblets, 10 
for $8.00; 100 for $60.00. Stock Limited. De- 


lay in ordering may be disappointing. 


GROWERS ATTENTION—I have a fine stock 
in Smaller Sizes and Bulblets of the following 
varieties to offer. — Reasonable. 


Anna Eberius --_-( Marie Kunderd __.(K) 
Blushing Beauty --(K) Marshal Foch . (> 
Butterboy --.._--- (K) Mary Pickford ___(K) 
Carmen Sylva ___(P) Ming Toy -__.____(K) 
Crimson Glow ____(B) Mrs. H. E. Bothin_(D) 
Urinkles .._.._... (K) Mrs. Rich Lohrman(D) 
ee (Z) Mrs. John R. Walsh(D) 
D. Am. Beauty (D) Muriel  ....- scours 
Dr. F. E. Bennett _(D) Orange Queen __ (Pf) 
Dr. Elkins --_____ (K) Pink Wonder _ (Ke) 
Dr. W. Van Fleet _(K) Pola Negri -_____- (D) 
Duchess of York - (Da) Richard Diener (D) 
Fern Kyle __.-_-- (K) Mose Ash ........ (D) 
Giant Myrtle _____ (K) Searlane ......... (K) 
“ae (H) Shell Pink —___- = e 
Golden Measure _ (Kel) Souvenir -__-._.__(J) 
Henry Ford -___-_- (D) oC) (K) 
Hoosier __________ (K) Violet Glory _____- (K) 
a (Z) Willis E. Fryer __(K) 
John T. Pirie ____(K) W. H. Phipps _.__(D) 


And Many Others. 


List out in January. Send me your name today. 


A. J. ANDERSON 


Gladiolus Grower 


WHITE BEAR LAKE MINN. 





THE FLOWER GROWER 





RARE BULBLETS 


Seldom are bulblets of new and expensive va- 
rieties offered the year following their intro- 
duction. 

The following gems were put out last year by 
Kunderd, Coleman, Luther Burbank, Kemp, 
Austin, Decorah Garden, the bulbs totaling in 
price over $300.00. 

A. E. Kunderd, Mrs. 
Frills, Golden Salmon, Copper 
Jno. T. McCutcheon, Purple 
Bollinger, Dr. Crist Martz, Dr. 
Gene Stratton Porter, Mrs. L. S. Schweppe, 
Highland Laddie, Cygnus, Mrs. Samuel Insull, 
Cardinal Prince, Opal, Tycko Zang, Del Rosa, 
Del Oro, Kiva, Selma, Quinton, Marnia, Lorice, 
Stalwart, Mrs. Kr. Prestgard. 

One bulblet each of the foregoing separately 
labeled sent postpaid for $10.00—Only a _ very 
limited supply available. One lot only to each 
purchaser. 

BULBLETS PER 1000 

Scarlet Princess (Virginia) $1.50, Jewel $1.50, 
Sweet Lavender $3.00, Ming Toy $300, Indian 
Maid $3.00, Glendale $3.00, Dr. Van Fleet $3.00, 
Marshal Foch (K) $4.00, Mrs. F. C. Peters $5.00, 
Red Fire $5.00, Dr. Elkins $6.00, Elizabeth Tabor 
$7.50. All postpaid. 

Complete list November 15th. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754-45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


Get Acquainted Glad 
Prices. A Dollar’s Worth 
of Bulbs FREE ! 


if your order amounts to $5.00, or over. Just 
go through the following items, pick out the 
ones you want, and if they total at least $5.06, 
then pick out additional items up to the value 
of $1.00 FREE. I am willing to invest the one 
dollar to get new customers and to get acquainted, 
as I am anxious that you try my bulbs. 

No substitutions without your. consent. 
orders look as good to me as large ones. Prices 
postpaid. L. means bulbs 1% inch and up: 
M., medium, sizes No. 3 and No. 4; S., small, 
sizes No. 5 and No. 6. Items may be halved or 
duplicated. Break O’ Day, 1 Bit. $1.25: 5 Bits. 
$5.00. Golden Dream, 1 Bit. 75e; 8 Bits. $5.00. 
Henry Ford, 12 Bits. 50c; 100 Bits. $4.00; 1 L 
$1.00; 12 S. $2.25. Allen V. Bunce, 1 Bit. 10c; 
12 Bits. $1.00. J. A. Carbone, 15 Bits. 50c; 120 
Bits. $4.00; 12 S. $3.00. Mr. W. H. Phipps, 12 
Bits. 50c; 100 Bits. $4.00; 10 S. $5.00. Elizabeth 
Tabor, 20 Bits. 25c; 100 Bits. $1.25; 12 M. $1.00. 
Fern Kyle, 12 Bits. 40ce; 3 L. $1.00; 12 S. $1.00. 
Giant Myrtle, 50 Bits.. $1.00; 12 S. $1.50. Duch- 
esse of York, 12 Bits. 20c; 100 Bits. $1.00; 12 
M. 30c. Richard Diener, 12 Bits. 20c; 100 Bits. 
$1.50; 12 L. $2.00; 12 S. $1.00. Dr. Elkins, 15 
Bits. 40c; 12 L. $4.00; 12 M. $2.00. Anna Eber- 
ius, 100 Bits. 10c; 1,000 Bits. 75e; 12 L. 70c: 
12 M. 40c. Crimson Glow, 100 Bits. 10¢; 1,000 
Bits. 75c; 12 L. 60c; 12 M. 30c; 25 S. 30c. Elf, 
100 Bits. 10c; 1,000 Bits. 12 L. 70c; 10 S. 
25e. Golden Measure, 100 Bits. 40c; 12 L. 80ece. 
Jewell, 100 Bits. 20c; 1,000 Bits. $1.50; 12 two 
inch bulbs 70c; 12 S. 25c. John T. Pirie, 15 
Bits. 40c; 100 Bits. $3.00: 12 M. $3.00. Master- 
piece, 12 Bits. 25c; 100 Bits. $2.00; 12 L. $2.50; 
12 S. $1.00. Marie Kunderd, 20 Bits. 25c: 100 
Bits. $1.00; 12 L. $2.00; 12 S. 75c. Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, 12 L. 75c; 12 M. 40c. Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman, 12 Bits. 20c; 12 L. $1.20. Pola Negri, 
25 Bits. 25c; 40 S. $2.00. Purple Glory, 12 Bits. 
10c; 100 Bits. 70c; 12 L. $1.50; 12 M. 80c. Red 
Fire, 12 Bits. 40c; 12 L. $3.00. Sheila, 12 Bits. 
10c; 100 Bits. 70c; 12 L. 75c; 12 M. 40c¢ Sou- 


P. W. Sisson, Golden 
Bronze, Bobby, 
Queen, Blanche 


Nelson Shook, 








Small 


75e; 


venir, 100 Bits. 10c; 1,000 Bits. 75c; 12 L. 70c; 
12 M. 40c. Taro, 12 Bits. 25c; 100 Bits. $2.00; 
12 M. $1.50. Twilight, 12 Bits. 15¢; 100 Bits. 


$1.00; 12 L. $1.50; 12 M. 80c. Searlet Wonder, 
12 Bits. 20c; 100 Bits. $1.25; 12 L. $3.00; 12 M. 
$1.50; 12 S. 80c. 

Ask for my 1926 GLAD GUIDE. It gives the 
A. G. S. and Gersdorff ratings on most of these 
and many others. 

My Henry Ford half sizes, as offered in the 
October issue, sold out. Those who ordered 
Maiden’s Blush from this offer are having their 
orders filled according to the following NEW 
OFFER, postpaid: 


Per 100, 25 at 100 rate. Bits. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 1,000 
$3.25 $2.75 $2.00 $1.35 $ .85 $ .50 $ .75 


I won two firsts and a second with this Prim. 
at the big Des Moines show. 
The Foss Heaton Giad Gardens 


Shannon City, ~ ~ - Iowa 





Vill 





GLADIOLUS 
— SPECIAL FOR 1926 -— 

GROFF’S GOLDEN DREAM 

New variety of a rich deep yellow. Con- 

sidered the best commercial yellow on the 

market. $200 each; $20.00 per dozen. 
Catalogue on application 

CAMPBELL BROS. SIMCOE, CANADA 

(THe HoMe OF GOLDEN DREAM.) 
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How Many Varieties of GLADS Have You? 


Send us your list. If it shows less than 25 we’ll 
send 25 others correctly labeled for $1.50, 
or 50 for $3.25. If from 25-50 we'll send 25 for 
$1.75 or 50 for $3.75. If from 50-75 we'll send 25 
for $2.00 or 50 for $4.25. Bulbs will catalog over 
three times price paid. If you prefer small 
bulbs we’ll send three or four for one. 


WOODSIDE GARDENS 
— 19 WOODSIDE CIRCLE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


~—_10O] 




















Gladiolus Surplus Sale 


Per 100 Nol. Bibts. 
Jack London---_.- — -------$ 7.50 $1.50 
Norton, Shaylor, Tiplady._.._....__- 4.00 1.00 
P. Wales, P. Wonder, C. Glow --..--- 5.00 1.00 
Topaz, M. Blush, Herada ___-__- 3.00 50 
Schwaben, L. M. Foch, Halley_-_..----- 2.50 25 
Purple Glory, Am. Beauty... ..__- 12.00 


Planting stock. Catalog. 
GLYNDALE GARDENS, - - 


Select Gladioli 


New and rare varieties from the leading 
producers in the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Canada and Australia are in- 
cluded in my list. Send now for your copy. 
Bulbs, bulblets. 


Henry C. Pety, 


AUBURN, WASH. 

















Paulding, Ohio 

















JUST RECEIVED!!! 
. - 
Dear Sir:- Just a line to let you know how pleased I 
am with “PRIDE OF WANAKAH.”’ It sure is a fine 
Glad and some propagator. The six bulbs purchased 
from you threw eleven large bulbs and 1565 bulblets. 
I do not pretend to know “‘how to make them grow.” 
Nor were they grown “under the personal supervi- 
sion of,”’ either. rire an sar-ter-wne 
Mr. GLAD MAN, ‘‘The Early Bird,” 
DO IT NOW. Each $2.00; six for $10.00. 
Gladacres Flower Farm, H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, Hambarg P.0., N.Y. 


Better Glads 


Our customers are taking so much of our 
stock (are you getting your share?) through 
these little ads, that we have decided not to 
issue a descriptive retail list this season. The 
appreciable saving in printing, postage, etc., we 
pass on to you in the form of still greater 
values and lower prices. 

Will meet any reliable grower’s prices lower 
than these, on the following leading standard 
and rare varieties. Liberal count, clean, true 
stock. First come, first served. 

Large Young Bulbs, 1 to 1% in. (best size 
for blooms) of following kinds. Half size, half 








price: Doz. Each 
Albania $1.00 Alma Gluck $ .20 
Crimson Glow -75 Cath. Coleman .90 
Ming Toy 1.00 Gloriana (7 only) 3.50 
Primunella .90 J. V. Beijeren .20 
Salmon Beauty 45 Richard Diener 35 
Souvenir . 80 Sweetheart .10 
Fine Asst’d 
(all colors) .60 


Have you tried Salmon Beauty combined with 
sky-blue larkspurs, for a bouquet? If not, try it. 


Bts. 

Per 100 No.5 No.6 1000 
Albania (white) $3.50 $2.50 $2.00 
J. V. Beijeren (violet) 5.50 4.00 9.00 
Ming Toy (buff) 2.50 1.75 4.00 
Primunella (apricot) 2.00 1.50 1.75 
Richard Diener (pink) 7.00 5.00 10.00 
Salmon Beauty (salmon) -75 A0 .40 
Souvenir (yellow) 1.50 1.25 .90 
Evelyn Kirtland (pink) 1.00 -75 .50 
Fine Assorted (all colors) -75 50 85 


Can spare a few Rose Mist bulblets at $23 per 
100 (quoted elsewhere at $25). Also few large 
young bulbs 1%, in. up, $1.50 each. 

Terms: Cash; $1.00 up prepaid; 6 at doz. 
rate; 50 at 100 rate. Stock limited of some va- 
rieties, so order promptly. With every Decem- 
ber order we will give 1 Orange Queen free, 
besides all the other extras we always put in. 

“Jowa Grown” means “Better Grown” 


Frank M. Burnell, Brooklyn, lowe 
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BRAND’S PEONIES 
For the benefit of those who were unable to 
plant peonies this fall, we are cafrying 
over a good assortment ofthe choice varie- 
ties for spring planting and orders are now 
being booked. Catalog and price list mailed 
on request. 
RAND PEON Y FARMS 





Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 
S.. 


WANTED 


Your name on our mailing list for 1925-26 
catalogue of Gladiolus Bulbs 


LE GRON FLORAL CO. 
3842 Glendale Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 




















Bayside - 
New 














Peonies Irises and Glads 


For want of storage room, I issue a 
special Fall List, priced to move part of 
far the best crop of Glads we ever grew. The 
cream of the standard varieties and novelties. 

On all orders received on or before Dec. 15, 
of $2.00 or over, a discount of 10% allowed. 

A copy mailed free for your address, (or 
secure your copy by asking for it now.) 


E. M. BUECHLY 


GREENVILLE, ° - OHIO 











lete bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 


Comp 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon be unobtainable. 


Order now. 














UPJOHN’S 
GLAD TIDINGS 


On April 20, 1925, Mr. D. E. Peddie 
of Winnipeg, Canada, on receipt of a 
large order of bulbs, wrote us as fol- 
lows: 

“The gladiolus bulbs arrived on the 17th 
inst., and I am very much pleased with 
them, indeed, as is everyone else. They are 
beautiful bulbs and the Crimson Glow and 
Joe Coleman, of which you sent extra num- 
bers, are equal in size to what I get from 
~——_——_or————-as No. 1. You may be sure 
that if you have any other varieties next 
season, you will get an order from here * * * 
I wish to compliment you on your packing 
of the bulbs. You certainly do not spare 
labor or expense to deliver your goods in 
good condition.” 


On September 27, 1925, Mr. Peddie 
again wrote us, as follows: 

“The glads I got from you did so well 
this summer I thought I should tell you. 
They were all true to name; they every one 
grew and made strong plants and excep- 
tionally fine bloom spikes, and took prizes 
wherever exhibited. I am enclosing clipping 
from Winnipeg Free Press. In this show I 
made four entries and, as you see, took 
three prizes. This show is the blue-ribbon 
event in the Glad-world here and the glads 
grown here will hold their own with those 
grown anywhere.” 


Mr. Peddie’s sentiments about Up- 
john’s Gladioli are echoed in numer- 
ous other letters from various parts 
of the country. 

You may have the same kind ‘of enjoy- 
ment from the same kind of bulbs, grown 
in the heart of the famous Willamette Val- 
ley of Oregon. Grown on new soil every 
year, where bulbs have never grown before, 
giving healthy, true to name stock. Add to 
that service designed to give satisfaction. 
That is why we add hundreds of new cus- 
tomers each year, and keep the thousands 
of old ones. 

SOME MIXTURE SPECIALS 


Magnificent Mixture, all named_ varieties 
but unlabeled, ungraded 1 inch and under— 
$1.50 per 100; $10 per thousand. Prepaid. 


Spring delivery. 
before January 1. 

Selected Mixture from 
graded 1 inch and under—$3 per 100; 
per 1000. Postpaid. Spring delivery. 

Anna Eberius special—-very slightly mixed, 
less than 1 per cent—chances are you will 
receive them 100 per cent pure—ungraded 1 
inch and under, $2.25 per 100; $18 per 1000 
Postpaid. Spring delivery. 

A postal card will put you into our fam- 
ily by bringing you our lists, retail or 
wholesale, or both, just as you wish. Send 
it to 


Last year sold out on these 
later varieties, un- 


$25 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 South Liberty Street, Salem, Oregon 
“Where Glads Grow Better.”’ 











Robert Waymar 


IMPORTER AND GROWER oF 


RARE IRISES 


Long Island 
York 








READ THIS 


For $1.00 your choice, prepaid, 50 of any one 
variety of the following Gladiolus Bulbs 1—1}4: 
Blackhawk, Autumn Queen, America, Halley, 
Le Marechal Foch, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. 
F. Pendleton, Primulinus Hybrids and Wilbrink 
or 20 Evelyn Kirtland, 25 Alice Tiplady, 12 Car- 
men Sylva, 25 E. J. Shaylor, 25 1910 Rose, 15 
Jewell, 15 Pink Wonder, 12 Louise, 25 Gretchen 
Zang, 15 Elora, 20 Maiden Blush, 15 Anna 
Eberius, 15 Blue Jay, 15 Baron Hulot, 15 Elf, 
3 Elizabeth Tabor, 25 Herada, 5 Glendale, 4 
Purple Glory, 10 Rose Glory, and 15 Orange 
Glory. 5 lots or more 90¢ each. 


THE FARMER NURSEY, E. A. Farmer, Prop. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Linden Hills Sta., 




























Srbout Winter? 
Quy 


—P 4 


The fact that 
\ =6the great out- 
doors “goes to 
sleep” need not 
see the end of 
your garden 
pleasures. A few 
pots, or pans; a 
.little soil or 
fibre; a few well 
chosen bulbs; a 
sunny window— 
and your indoor 
garden can be 
made to bloom 
from Christmas 
to Easter. Here 

are a few typi-|} 
cal Dreer Offers, 
gleaned at ran- 


dom from our Autumn Catalog :— 




















































HYACINTHS — Collection for Pot Cul- 
ture, 12 distinct sorts, our selection, $2.50. 










Collection for Water Culture - 
our selection, $2.50. 

White French Roman Hyacinths—$2.00 ]F 
per dozen, 


NARCISSUS— Paper White Grandiflora. 
. The easiest of all bulbs to grow in the 
house. Will bloom for everybody. 


12 sorts, 

































Extra Selected Bulbs—60e per dozen; 
$4.00 per 100. Mammoth bulbs— es- 
pecially suitable for water culture. 75¢e 
per dozen; $5.00 per 100. 


CHINESE SACRED LILY—A very fra- 
grant yellow and white cluster-flowered 
member of the Polyanthus Narcissus tribe. 
Grows well in water. Large bulbs 20e 
each; $1.75 per dozen. 

















To above prices add postage as 
follows:— 5% of total amount of order 
for Eastern states; 10% for midwestern 
and 15% for Pacific?Coast states. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street,  [ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOLD EAGLE (st 


The New Early Deep Yellow. 


blooms on tall slender spik 
yellow ever produced. 


cial Variety, 
delicately beautiful. The 


many others described in our New 
Price List to be issued soon. 
your name for our Mailing List. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


e. in 


(Not a Prim.) 


“Tycko”’ Zang, the greatest Commer- 
Golden Swallow, most 


above and 


Send 


356 North Freedom St., 


RAVENNA - 





ORIGINATION) 
Fi Beautifully ruffled 


= OHIO 
a 





SCARLET 
WONDER 


November prices were 


too conservative, 
2, $22.50 per 100, 


not field run, per 
Jewell — 2.5 
Le M. Foch... “4p 
Pendleton te 
Pink Wonder __ 2.99 
Rose Ash __ 1.25 


Scarlet Wonder 20.00 


Taro 


ERNEST S. CLARK 


No. 1, $25.00; No. 
Choice, selected  bulblets, 

1,000: 
Anna Eberius $ .75 
Shaylor 75 
Kirtland -50 
Exquisite 15.00 
Giant Nymph 10.00 
Glendale 5.00 
Illuminator 20.00 
250 at 1,000 rate. 

ber. 

WINDSOR, 


va Se 
Retail list ready in Decem. 


CONN. 








FRAN 






Marshall Field used to explain his business 
suecess by saying, “I always looked out for the 
fellow at the other end of the bargain.” 
Friends, will you kindly refer to my prices 
below—also to those given in the Flower § 
Grower for Sept., Oct. and Nov. Send me your 


384 N. E. 42nd St., 
Gladiolus Specialist 


K A. BRECK 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





order and if I fail to look out for your interest 


“at the other end of the bargain” 
satisfied unless you 


vited to tell me. I’m 


are. 


not 


you are in- 


A FEW DECEMBER SPECIALS 


Wholesale Prices Bblts. per 
Per 100 Bulbs No.2 No.4 No.6 1000 
Arlon $3.00 $2.00 $1.00 $1.50 
Bengal Tiger 6.00 4.00 2.00 6.00 
Diener’s Am. Beauty 9.00 6,00 3.00 6.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 56.70 - 56.70 
D. S. Jordan 6.00 4.00 2.00 6.00 
Jack London 5.50 3.50 2.00 2.00 
Jewell 6.00 3.50 1.50 2.00 
Marshal Foch (K) 8.00 4.50 2.50 , 

Mrs. Leon Douglas 10.00 5.00 17.50 
Mrs. F. C. Peters. 16.00 10.00 6.00 12.50 
Mottled Beauty 6.00 4.00 2.00 6.06 
Sweet Lavender 8.00 5.50 2.50 6.00 
Marie Kunderd 25.00 17.50 12.50 20.00 


25 


rate. 


I'll enclose as a Xmas present, 1 Break O'Day 


Bulblet, also one each 


Fern Kyle, 


Giant Nymph, Glad 


No. 


Los 


Henry Ford, J. A. Carbone, Jenny Lind, J. T. 


Pirie, Masterpiece, Ric 
prior sale. 
$3.00 orders and up. 
cent down, balance C. 


hard Diener. 





Bulbs at 100 rates, 250 Bulblets at 1000 | 
Order $50.00 worth from above list, and 


1 Crinkles, Dorrit, 
Angeles, 


Subject to 
Postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


Terms cash or 25 pe 


O. D. 


Frank A. Breck 


384 N. E. 42nd St., Rose City Park 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














Calcium, N.Y. 


. pecember, 1925 
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Be NORTH RIVER FARMS 


|. | “SPECIAL FALL PRICES” 


ON) { Our special Fall prices quoted in the October 

ffied Issue of The Flower Grower are good until 

December Ist, after which our regular Cat- 
alog Prices will prevail. 
































We do not care to quote lower prices than 























Madison Cooper 


Though the leaves of Autumn lie thick on the ground and the bulbs 
are nestling away for their long Winter rest, the memory of a vas? of this 
lovely Gladiolus lingers with us still. Its many open florets of deep satiny 
red are in perfect keeping with its clean, luxuriant, dark green foliage. 
It is a prolific maker of many fine bulblets which quickly grow into splen- 
did bulbs. 






















FREE OFFER: On all cash orders, big or little, mailed us dur- 
ing December, you may select free, to the extent of 10% of your total order 
or orders mailed us in December and in addition to our usual cash discounts, 
stock of any of the following varieties: Madison Cooper, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Fern Kyle, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, or Wm. G. Badger (the two latter in only 
bulblets or No. 5 or No. 6 bulbs). Our bulb sales are much larger to 
date than ever before and the Glad outlook for the future is so bright 
that we feel that we can afford to make offers like the above and thus 
quickly reduce our stock so as to make room for the many fine new seed- 
lings of our own origination which will take so much of our time another 
season. 


































we have quoted in our October price list but The bulbs we are offering are of the finest quality and are grown on 
if we add extra bulbs to your order please our famous bulb soil at Canby, Oregon. Our soil is a rich sindy loam, 
‘ i just right for producing those fine mealy potatoes which are so sought 
do not return them. They will be added after for baking, as distinguished from those watery potatoes which will 
) where we find other reliable growers are never bake. Like the potatoes, our bulbs grown on this soi] are plump 
HO cy ti lower prices and solid, and of finest texture and quality. 
— quoting lowe " 
This Fall, we won the Blue Ribbon and Silver Cup at the Annual 
{ ° : . . . sia ad . — 2 ° 
‘eee, | Give us a trial order NOW and be convinced Flower Show at Silverton, Oregon, for the best Gladiolus exhibit, against 
P : the keenest of competition. The flowers for this exhibit were taken from 
of the superior quality of NORTH RIVER our field-grown stock and not especially grown for exhibition purposes. 
FARMS bulbs. Hence we are justly proud of the quality of our stock. 
. > ue will be i d 7 Discounts: You may take 10% _ discount on e°sh orders of $50 00, or 
R Our New Catalog ° — soon If more, and 15% on cash orders of $100.00, or more Our book, “Making 
your name is not on our mailing list send us Them Grow” is $3.50 per copy postpaid, or free with orders of $50.00, or 
) sont more. 
‘ a Post Card giving your name and address 
. = i i For prices on many of the best new and standard varieties, sce our 
2 and a seal will be mailed to yom. half-page ad in the October issue and our quarter-page ad in the November 
a i issue. Also write us for price list. 
- ; 
re NORTH RIVER FARMS 
2.00 } . 
1.25 | 
ai | MARSHFIELD, - - MASS. The Merton G. Ellis est Gardens 
Decem- 
| Canb 
anby - - + Oregon 
NN. 
eT ) — 
' 
. 7 — 
— World Famous Diener Specialties 
! 
) 
ORE. aga 
! The growing season has been good with us in California this year and we are ready to fill orders ire-7‘ately for our fam me < ‘50 
, and Petunias. The popularity of our originations with commercial growers, is proof of their qu. 
business © GLADIOLUS PETUNIAS 
t for the <3 We show below only a few of our popular named and high score varieties. You Ruffled Monsters. Single and Douww! arieties, 33 
ne | won't be disappointed in any of them. strains. to choose from this seasén, Wonderful 
bargain. - colors and combinations. All seeds from hand- 
y prices § No. 32 FAIRFAX. Solid magenta. Lower Each Doz. pollenized plants. Can be grown in the open oF as 
1 1 petals deep ruby circled with cream. Bulbs $0.25 ~ 00 $16.00 $120. 00 greenhouse pot plants. Used extensively for eut 
Flower ly size 8.00 60.00 flowers and in floral work. Amor our commer- 
me your i Each Doz. 100 1000 % size 4.00 30.00 cial favorites are: 
r interes ' gee — ~—s “3 —— wumeoun 2.00 15.00 No._1—PINK. Strongly veined center. Flowers 
u are In- | ’ 1 ne “20 1.50 12.00 No. 188, MRS. MARY STEARNS BURKE. 6 to 8 inches in diameter. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 
nless you , ) Bulblets 1.25 6.00 Canary-yellow overlaid with apricot and oz. $10.00. ie. . - 
‘ tinged with rose. canary center No. 2—-RED. Flowers 5 . 7 inches in diameter. 
‘ ; with ruby throat. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. $7.50. 
: No. 38 JACK LONDON. Light salmon : “ : ‘ - , 
[ALS ’ with vermilion stripes. Canary-yellow . Each Doz. 100 1000 No. 3—VARIEGATED. Checks of red and pink 
Bbits. per ‘ throat with ruby stripes Bulbs $0.25 $2.00 $15.00 $120.00 on a white background. Flowers 5 to 7 
6 1000 } Each Doz. 100 1000 ve size 7.50 60.00 inches in diameter. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. 
( 50 Bulbs - 0.25 $2.00 $15.00 $120.00 . 3.75 30.00 $7.50. 
ro y a i gel $ - 00 $ 7.50 $ 60.00 Bulblets 2.00 15.00 No. 8—RUFFLED MONSTERS MIXED. - “fled 
; ates f : ¢ mixture of all varieties of our u fflec 
00 6.00 ) 2 = -50 3.75 30.00 No. 175, MRS. LEON DOUGLAS. Ground Monster Singles. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. $7.50. 
. 56.70 ¢. ulblets - : 2.00 15.00 color begonia rose, striped with flame and 2 A 
oo i brilliant scarlet. Lip pale lemon slightly No. 9—PEARL OF KENTFIELD. Flesh pink 
00 2 





No. 113 MRS. NEWELL VANDERBILT. speckled with ruby. 
50 2.00 Light salmon. pink, heavily ruffled. Each 


















frilled. Flowers 3 to 4 inches in diameter. 


100 1000 Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. $7.50. 








50 Throat sulphur yellow, mottled and Bulbs $1.00 $10.00 $80.00 No. 14—DIENER’S PINK GLORY. Pure flame 
oo 17.50 ; striped with crimson. A-1 commercial Ye size 50 5.00 40.00 rose-pink. The greatest novelty in Pe- 
oo | 12.50 ' variety. 14 size 25 2.50 20.00 tunias. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. $7.50. 
ve a ; Each Doz. 100 1000 Bulblets 10.00 No. 20—MAUVE. Center heavily veined with 
50 20.00 t ti sine : — —— = No. 191, MRS. H. E. BOTHIN. Light Royal Purple. Average flowers 5 inches 
Hy gered : " 1.00 8.00 geranium-pink, heavily ruffled. Flame across. Pkt. 50c., 1-16 oz. $7.50. 
at 1000 Bulblets ate : P 4.00 $30.00 scarlet center. Strong, well built spikes. No. 24—GIANT DOUBLE MIXED. Broad petals. 
list, and ‘ iad . P Each Doz. 100 1000 Colors from snow white to all shades of 
ak O'Day . Bulbs _ sa 25 ey 00 $16.00 pink, purple, mauve and dark red, the 
» Dorrit No. 130 THOMAS T. KENT. Shell pink 1% size _ 8.00 rete lighter shades predominating. Flowers 
Angeles, overlaid with strawberry. Crimson streak % else ... 4.00 very large and perfectly formed. Pkt. 
nd, ‘7 + on each petal. Very vigorous growth. Bulblets 2.00 $10.00 $1.00, 1-16 oz. $20.00. 
bjec . P _— . " : 
an on Be sure your name is on our mailing list to receive our complete catalogue, out in December. Write 
lr 25 per ° i 
Richard Diener Company, Inc. 
; Originators and growers of the World’s Finest and Largest Glad'olus and Petunias 
ri Box 300, Kentfield, Marin Co., California 
ark +. 
it 
4 
4 











Receiver’s Sale of Bulbs 


The Court says sell NOW, if possible, entire Gladioli Stock 
of E. R. Beebe, “the man who disappeared.” Stock of Mr. 
Beebe’s was grown this summer by an experienced grower and 
dug the first week in October. 


Dealers, Wholesalers and Growers 


I have the following varieties to be sold in large quantities, 
quantities are approximate: 
100,000 Mrs. H. E. Bothin, sizes are from No. 2 to 
No. 6’s, mostly 3’s and 4’s. 
15,000 Rose Ash, No. 8 to No. 6. 
15,000 Twilight, No. 3 to No. 6. 
15,000 Henry Ford, No. 3 to No. 6. 
1,500 W. H. Phipps mostly No. 6. 
2,000 Dr. F. E. Bennett No. 2 and 38. 
2,300 Giant Nymph No. 1 (fine and large). 


Make me an offer on what you are interested in and the 
quantity and size wanted and it will be submitted to the Court 
for approval or disapproval. If offer is accepted you will be 
notified and pay 25% of the order and it will be shipped to you 
balance C. O. D. Would like to move this stock before January 
first. 

Smaller quantities of Albania, Butterfly, Cowee’s Scarlet 
Wonder, Maine, Unique, Red Cloud, Hoosier, Mystic, Montezuma, 
Big Black and others. Also bulblets. No cata!og. 

Write if interested in these. 


TOM K. MURROW, Receiver 
For E. R. Beebe 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A Golden Sunset 
IN THE HEART OF A BEAUTIFUL GLA 


well describes the coloring of super Glad SUNSET GLOW. It is a beg 
with its spotless petals of purest scarlet with the golden yellow throm 
A large flowered prim, $2.00 per doz. It is worth much more than ¢h 
price. 

ANNA EBERIUS, best well known purple 

ALICE TIPLADY, finest orange prim_______.___ | 

AVALON, heavily ruffled, blush white________ i" 

COSTA RICA, another ruffled beauty, clear orchid_______ 

E. J. SHAYLOR, early ruffled rose pink 

JEWEL, finest salmon and gold________ 

JOHN M. COULTER, velvety red, dark throat _ 

MRS. DR. NORTON, peerless pink and white_____ 

MRS. R. SPRECKLES, cream and pink, many open 

TYRIAN BEAUTY, gorgeous Tyrian rose, tall and large_____ 





meee) vwaiee..- 2 oF 
Special postpaid collections: 


(a) One dozen large bulbs each of above eleven varieties, plus two. 
bulbs SCARLET WONDER, only $10.75. 


(b) One-half dozen large bulbs each, above varieties, plus one bulb . 
SCARLET WONDER, only $6.00. 


(c) Three bulbs each, above varieties, plus one medium bulb sci 
LET WONDER, only $3.25. 
Priced for Spring Delivery, unless wanted this Fall. Send ones) 
fourth price with order, balance C.0O.D. at time desired for des 
livery. Why not give Glad bulbs for Christmas Presents? if 
Our wholesale list contains the above in planting sizes and bulb. | 
lets as well as such fine varieties as Break O’ Day, Gloriana, | 
Phipps, Red Fire, Elizabeth Tabor, etc. , 


Descriptive retail list ready Jan. 1. 


G. Ww. THACKER, ee o@ LEROY, MICHI +7 
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“Show Me” Peters Collection 


Never saw such a beautiful lot of 100% pure Mrs. F. C. 
Peters stock as I have this season, 90% of them grown from 
bulblets. 

Let me show you, by sending, prepaid, for $1.00, 8 bulbs, 
mixed size from % in. to 1 in. or so, and 16 husky bulblets. 
(All bulbs will bloom.) 6 Collections $5.00. 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 
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WHY NOT! 


Brighten That Corner Where You Are *‘ 
Our Choice Gladioli, Irises and Dahlias will help you. 
Send for free catalogue today. 


GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 
Growers and Originators 
RALPH B. PIPER, Prop., Box 64-F, Beltsville, Md. 


Sateen wee I = 
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Few Specialties for the Garden 


}-lmond, Pink arid White on own roots 8-4 feet 
fra, Illinois Praitie Rose 
e2ea josiny.. EO etr Disa: 


Viburnum Pubescen . vod in shade or it sunlight, sine 
berries for the birds 


Viburnum lentago, Nannyberry, one of the best native 
shrubs 4-5 feet 


Viburnum frunifolium, Blackhaw, fine for fall color 
effects : 3-4 feet 


250 Acres ; Established 1866 ; Send for Catalogue 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, VINES and PERENNIALS 
Growers and Distributors 


Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, ~ - Illinois 














Following TE NEW. the 


MOST EXQUISITE NEW GLADIOLI 


KRELAGE’S FAVORITE, the best-and largest scarlet Primulinus. 

LOUIS BOUWMEESTER. Novelty of 1925. Extra uniform violet. 

MADAME VAN KONYNENBURG, strong and tall grower, 
BADENIA tinged. 

OBELISQUE, creamy yellow, large, of beautiful shape. 

ORANGE QUEEN, pleasing orange, large Primulinus. 

OTHELLO, pleasing blue. 

PFITZER’S TRIUMPH, clear salmon orange, largest ever seen. 

PHAENOMEN, very tall, lovely rose. 

PUREST OF ALL, to our opinion the leader for the future in 


whites 
PURPLE PERFECTION, unique violet self color. 
VEILCHENBLAU, Clear blue. 
YELLOW WONDER, Novelty of 1925. Extra uniform yellow. 
NIMROD, lovely rose, very early. 
Our complete List is free for the asking. The best are most 
in demand, therefore order early. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


CARE P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 




















Gladioli 


We grow large stocks of: 
SOUVENIR 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
ALICE TIPLADY 
MYRTLE 
ROSE LUISANTE 
LE MARECHAL FOCH 
DOROTHY MC KIBBIN 
SUMMER 
HERADA 
1910 ROSE 


Also other standard varieties 
specially suited for cut-flower 
purposes. Bulbs in all sizes to 
offer. Retail price list will be 
ready about January. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Wichert, -- -- -- Ii 
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